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Amid the Islands of the Land of Fire 


BY CHARLES 


HE last Fuegian midsummer found 
| me nearly eight thousand miles 

southward from New York, in a 
region the under shadow of 
miniature globe. Here where 71° 
19% west longitude south latitude 
53° 54” erisscross their poking 
its gloomy point into the heart of the 
Fuegian Archipelago, is Cape Froward, 
the southernmost point of South Amer- 
ica. North, its line of longitude leaves 
wer four-fifths of South America to the 
eastward, and, after over the 
equator, passes through Once 
outside the Fuegian Archipelago, its line 
of latitude the entire 
without again crossing land. It 


well in 
any 
and 
ways, 


bulging 
soston. 
encircles globe 
passes 
seven hundred miles below southernmost 
New Zealand and nearly fifteen hundred 
miles south of Cape of Good Hope. 
Around Cape Froward, from the South 
Atlantic to the South Pacific, 
Magellan Strait. 

The mainland north of the Strait is 
known as Patagonia. South is the Fue- 
gian Archipelago, desolate, cheerless, dan- 
gerous, yet one of the wonderful 
regions of the globe. It is an inconeceiv- 
able labyrinth of tortuous, gale-swept 
waterways, which squirm their serpentine 
paths among thousands upon thousands 
of islands. The islands are the mountain 
tops and plateaux of the half-submerged 
southern extremity of the Andes; the 


doubles 


most 


WELLINGTON 


FURLONG, F.R.G.S 


waterways are swift icy currents of the 


southern oceans flowing through sunken 
Andean valleys. 

When the Portuguese Fernio de Ma- 
galhies and his Spanish followers first 
passed through the Strait (1519-1521), 
they the camp or signa! fires of 
the Fuegians, and they knew that even 
in these 


Saw 


remote regions here 
before them 


From 


man Wwas 
inlets or 
the 
fires 
dark 


coves and 
trails of 


blue 


moun- 


protected 


steep mountainsides, long 


their painted 
against the 
rolled away 
low among the dark rocks and tree tops. 
So Magalhaes ealled this cold 
Tierra del Land of 
passed on through the Pacific. 
The name, Tierra del Fuego, was once 


smoke from 


streaks sombre 
tains or in clouds, sifting 
Inferno, 


Fuego Fire—and 


applied to the entire archipelago, which 
I shall speak of as Fuegia, but now is 
the name only of Fuegia’s largest island. 
This island oceupies the northeast part 
of the archipelago, and is about the size 
of New Hampshire and Vermont. From 
Tierra del Fuego, slanting northwest and 
forming the lower boundary of Magellan 
Strait, range three other large islands— 
Clarence, St. Ines, and Desolation, 
while south, bounding the southern side 
of Beagle Channel, are Hoste and Navarin. 
Seattered the indented 
of these islands are innumerable 


among coasts 


six 
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the 
shapes and varying from twenty 
le neth to 


smaller ones, likewise of most incon 


celvabl 


miles in 


some over which one 
might toss a stone. To the south the 
archipelago straggies into the Antarctic, 
ending in that monster Leviathan of 
rock, Cape Horn, which frowns through 
the storms and throws back the seeth- 


ng spume whieh is inc ssantly hurled 
against it. 
After the Spaniards, expeditions pass- 
Strait 
the 


new 


ed through the from time to time. 


Fitzr ry charted main channelways 


and discovered ones ; and sealers 
and whalers occasionally poked their way 
out of the Antarctic some of the 
protected channels. After the advent of 
the steam-vessel it was but natural that 


the Strait 


into 


fre- 
the 
the old Chilean penal 
Arenas sliould acquire 
Punta Arenas east- 
ward on either side of the Strait sheep- 


should become a more 


used between 
and that 


Punta 


quently passageway 
oceans, 
colony at 
coal supplies. From 
ranchers took up land in the open ceun- 
trv, 
gold, 
some of the more southerly channels. 


Then the Tuelches 


and the adventurer prospected for 


oceasionally finding his way into 


(Patagonians) 
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packed up their toldoe (skin tents) an 


| 


journeyed to the high pampas. The fierc 


Onas (Fuegians) retreated unconquered 
to the almost impenetrable mountain 


fastnesses of the southern half of the main 
while the Alacalufs (Fuegians 
and Yahgans (Fuegians), both eanoe In 


island, 


dians, paddled their barks to some of th« 

countless 
Thus have 

back this 

civilization, but it is the old story of all 


remotenesses of their habitat. 


these aborigines shrunk 


from fringe of an entering 





Those advance agents 
bullets, drink, and dis 
have not only done their work, but 


primitive peoples. 
of civilization 

case 
have done it quickly. Fifty years ago 
than 
ten thousand aborigines in the Territorio 


del Magellanes; 


there were probably no __ less 


to-day ther are not 
over six hundred; and this remnant 
of these peoples, little known and still 
less understood, look with a sullen, 
impassive stare into the face of their 


destiny—extinction. 


Their nomadic instinet renders it im 


possible at times to locate their tempo 
with the Yahgans, 
obseure inlets or coves, 
chosen for their supply of mussels, fish, 


rary retreats, W hich, 


are invariably 





























THE ARGENTINE WAR-SHIP WAS AT ANCHOR IN THE 


Bay 
































THe “ GARIBALDI,”” THE Lé 


or birds, and protection from prevailing 
vinds. Even if found, the well-grounded 


aversion of the majority to white men 
eauses the Yahgan to openly the 
intrusion, or to mask himself with that 
which is the 


This self- 
been rarely penetrated, but 


resent 
reticence characteristie of 


Fuegians. reticence and 


control have 
often misunderstood. 
The Yahgan’s territory lies east of 
Brecknock to the Atlantie, 
south as Cape Horn, and north 
the Channel. Part of 
year Yahgans from 
the sheep 
ranches on the 
But the independence and nomadic in- 


extending 
as far 
along 
the 


Beag!e 


Beagle 
some of the 
Channel 

lone 


work among 


at two coast. 
stincts of the aborigines cause them to 
be as often found migrating from inlet 
to inlet or ensconced for a time in their 
Mussels Those of 
Sound divide most of their 
time between the Wollaston Islands and 
a Yahgan settlement at Rio Douglas. 


The 


rendezvous at Bay. 


Ponsonby 


seemingly hopeless inhospitable 


region of Fuegia, spurned as a possession 
England, has within a 
been apportioned between Argentina and 


even by d cade 


Chile. Longitude 68° 36’ divides 
the area of Tierra del Fuego almost in 
half. The eastern part and the islands to 
the east were allotted to Argentina, the 


west 


TRADER OF THESE REGIONS 


western part and all islands to the south 
and west to Chile. 

So this the the 
cold Fuegian midsummer found me, an 


chored off 


derers 


was region in which 
a lone penal colony of mur 
felons the 
Fuego and 
and east of 


midway along 
of Tierra del 


miles 


and 
southern 
three hundred 
Punta Arenas. 
My belief in 


taking on 


coast 
south 
light ot and of 
men acclimated to and 


‘ going 
famil 
iar with the t ‘rritory to be travelled 
accounted for my 


over 
being by courtesy a 
lone passenger on an Argentine war-ship. 
Over her hammock nettings, as she veered 
out of Beagle Channel into a bay, rose a 
inimitable in its grandeur. 
turf and pasture 
grass covered the undulating lowlands of 
the Behind, 


thrust pinnacled 


panorama 


Thirty miles of rich 


shores mountains 
through 
slopes, into regions of perpetual snow. 

Forty 


rugged 
tops wooded 
Yahgan 
alone in these solitudes, made the weird 
welkin 


out across the waters. 


years ago th savage, 
ring and his wild laughter echo 
No one can more 
than approximately estimate how long ago 
it was that he first erected his bower of 
beech branches on these shores, and tossed 
from his crude habitation the first mussel- 
shells, upon which have accumulated the 
shell heaps of tens of generations. 


































































338 HARPER’S 
Less than thirty years ago, however, 
a thousand to fifteen hundred Yahgans 
visited this bay every year. Now, 
its innermost corner, where once glis- 
tened his village shell-heaps, lies a white 
man’s town. 


in 


The falling anchor splashed a mass 
of spray into the air and sent a flock 


of wild kelp-geese winging shorewards. 
Shortly the frigate’s launch “ v-d ” a con- 
verging wake to where a small pier, de- 
ceayed and broken, thrust its nose imper- 
tinently into the bay. Landing, I walked 
short length, and stepped into the 
southernmost town of the world. Ushu- 
aia (Ooshoowia), “ Mouth of the Bay,” 
the wild Yahgans named their village, 
and Ushuaia it has remained. 


its 


In a republic, such as Argentina, where 
exile and transportation are still punish- 
ments of the common law, such an out- 
of-the-world, Ushuaia 
its Without man’s 
agencies, Ushuaia itself is imprisoned: 


desolate spot 


as 
meets utmost needs. 
behind, the impassable barrier of jagged 
peaks with their perpetual snows; in 
front, the limitless gale-swept chan- 
nelways; beyond, to the south, the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. 

With the exception of the little steam- 
er Oreste, which makes trips irregularly 


from Punta Arenas, and an occasional 
“tramp,” which loads with timber or 
brings supplies, few vessels are seen. 


Tri-monthly, mas-0-menos (more or less), 
the Argentine transport Piedra-buena 
crawls down the from Buenos 
Ayres, often with prisoners in her hold, 
but seldom carries any back, and once 
a year an Argentine war-ship drops an- 
chor in the bay. Thus is Ushuaia prac- 
tically cut off from communication with 
the rest of the world; for, as yet, no wire 
sings its lone chant through the deep 
mountain forests behind the town, or 
creeps its subterranean way fifteen hun- 
dred miles north to the Mecea of the 
South American world, Buenos Ayres. 

for the settlement at Ushuaia, 
two sheep ranches, three lumber camps, 
an abandoned mining-camp, and a few 
isolated settlers, these regions are weird 
and deserted. Here in the white hush of 
winter and gray cold of summer the penal 
colony lives and works. But the climate 
is healthy, and perhaps its very rigors 
are conducive to quieting the bloody pas- 


coast 


Save 
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sions which formerly dominated and stil] 
seem to brood over many who live within 
its confines. 

At Ushuaia, as at most penal colonies, 
the inevitable embryo town followed th 
establishment of the prisons. 

The population may be divided int 
two parts: the half who stay because the: 
have to, and the other half who stay b 
well, it is not to g 
at Ushuaia. Anyway, th: 
climate is healthy, and who knows what 
El Dorado lies in the great forests or i: 
the ranges beyond! 

Somewhat of a mixture is this 
half ”’—mostly Argentines—with a seatter 
ing of non-English-speaking Europeans 
Little by little the population has in 
creased by a few politi 
eal exiles, prisoners on parole, and ex 
convicts, who have here tried to gather 
up the rag ends of misspent lives. In 
1907 about seventy of the last were | 
loose on the town. A number of men 
who came with a little capital to try 
their fortunes complete the population 
Seven or eight shops and saloons supply 
all the commodities. A number of lum 
ber enterprises in the adjoining woods, 
in which most of the shopkeepers have 
an interest, give employment as lumber 
jacks to some ex-convicts and other work 
men. The rest labor at different trades 
and odd jobs. 

A roadway runs the length of the town. 
The bay laps it on one side; on the other 
front the principal buildings—a little 
church of the padres, a schoolhouse, the 
headquarters of the Vigilantes (constab- 
ulary), the Governor’s house, a few shops 


cause 


into 


necessary 
pasts 


“ other 


adventurers, 


The rest—a hundred houses 
or so—ramble up the several 


and saloons. 


side streets, 


until they thin out among the stumps 
of some timber lands from which they 
have sprung. The houses are mostly 


built of boards, some of corrugated iron, 
and are ill adapted to protect the in- 


habitants from the rigors of a _ sub- 
antarctic climate. A single telephone 


wire connects the Governor’s house and 
Vigilante headquarters with the two 
prisons, while a limited system of electric 
lights sheds its weleome rays through 
the long dark winter months. 

At the western end of the town the 
Penitentiary and Prison for Old Offend- 
ers, or Civil Prison, raises its gray stone 
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walls. Three kilometres eastward along 
the coast, beyond some boggy land, is 
the Military Prison. Here are har- 
bored the criminals from the Argentine 
army; within the Civil Prison lodge the 
dregs of humanity from the prison cells 
of Buenos Ayres. There are some two 
hundred and sixty of these prisoners all 
told. controlled by a meagre and insuf- 
ficient garrison of fifty-six soldiers and a 
handful of vigilantes. These two institu- 
tions are the raison d’étre for this little 
nucleus of population, numbering less 
than five hundred souls. 

A few paces across the road found me 
in the Governor’s quarters, where I was 
presented to his Excellency Sefior Fer- 
nando Valdez. He received me with mark- 
ed courtesy, yet with the closest scrutiny 
into my papers and purposes, for few 
men come voluntarily into these parts. 

My plans were to charter a small boat 
and a crew at Ushuaia, if such could be 
obtained, and reach the Yahgans, and 
later, if possible, to cross through the 
heart of Tierra del Fuego, through the 
fastnesses and haunts of the wild Ona, 
its primitive inhabitants. Sefior Valdez 
considered the latter proposition imprac- 
ticable, if not impossible, but kindly of- 
fered me for my voyage south a small 
dismantled sloop which he hoped to have 
in commission within two or three weeks. 

“Captain Moreno, Sefior,” and I ex- 
changed greetings with the Comandante 
of the Military Prison, who proffered his 
horse and guide for six o’clock to visit 
the place. I accepted, took my depart- 
ure, and wandered down to the beach. 

At times a month is not counted an 
overlong wait for one who wishes to 
leave Ushuaia for some northern port, 
but it is a question how long one would 
have to hibernate in that isolated penal 
colony were he bound for certain parts 
of the Fuegian Archipelago, particularly 
southward to the immediate vicinity of 
the Horn. 

Less than two cables’ length from the 
shore a solitary sail-hboat—the only one 
in the harbor—veered and hauled at 
her anchor-chain in the variable gusts 
of wind which spilled down from the 
mountains back of the town or came 
driving from across the bay. The sloop 
was the (Garibaldi, the lone trader of 
these regions. 


OF 
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I found the skipper, who proved to be 
one Fortunato Beban, an Austrian, in the 
casa amariila al lado iglesia (yellow house 
beside the church). Here, amongst a 
jumble of ship-chandlery which cluttered 
a small yard in the rear, beneath a wash 
of sailors’ togs which flapped and snapped 
in the icy wind, I made a deal with the 
skipper — Old Fort, as he was known 
thereabouts—to take me south to Pon- 
sonby Sound, and drop me off at a Yah- 
gan camp. First, however, we were to 
run down Beagle Channel to a ranch 
called Remolino (Whirlwind) for a cargo 
of sheep. This was in aécordance with 
my plans, as I wished to leave the bulk 
of my pack gear there. 

3y six that evening the Comandante’s 
horse was ready, with a sergeant as guide. 
We quickly covered the three kilometres 
from the town, and dismounted at the 
prison, situated on Ushuaia Peninsula. 
Here a trusty took charge of our horses. 
We followed the warder into his house, 
where an armed sentry paced an outer 
corridor leading to the large quadrangle 
of the prison yard. 

During the day the prisoners were va- 
riously employed at different trades, as 
the well-stocked store attested, for its 
shelves were heavily weighted, principal- 
ly with clothing, boots, and tools, and 
other simple requisites of prison life 
all of a heavy, coarse character, not 
made for tender skins or soft muscles. 
Beyond the confines of the prison as 
many vegetables are raised as the three 
short summer months permit. Other 
tasks are set in the form of government 
work, such as the construction of the 
new road over which we had just rid- 
den. Formerly, on account of bogs and 
streams, it was necessary to transport 
men and animals by boat from Ushuaia 
to this prison. 

It was now after working-hours, and 
the convicts were already locked in their 
quarters for the night. We entered a 
long building filled with a hard-lcoking 
crowd. Down the centre were a namber 
of rough-hewn tables. - On their tops 
crudely scratched checker-boards formed 
centres of .interest for small groups; 
others played at ecards; some, stretched 
in their bunks, lay reading. A few had 
turned in to sleep. 

It would have interested me to have 
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JUMBLE OF SHIP-CHANDLERY 


stood an unobserved onlooker, but our 
entrance was a signal for the observation 
of the rigorous discipline necessary to 
their control, and every man rose to 
“ attention,” saluting as we passed. In 
some of these swarthy Argentines one 
eould readily trace the blood of the 
Pampas Indian. But they were men. 
Perhaps they had paid out life’s chain 
too fast, or it had been stowed away 
wrong to start with and a shackle got 
chocked in the block. 

We reached the end of the line again. 

“ Buenas noches,” said I. 

“ Buenas noches, senor,” and the last 
sullen face lit up for a moment as we 
passed out 

The trusty handed me my reins. For 
an hour, unguarded, he had sat by the 
roadside with the horses. Who knows 
the beckonings he saw as he looked across 
the woods and the mountains? Perhaps 
he was wise to turn a deaf ear to this 
Ciree of Freedom. 

On our way back we diverged from 
the road and followed over a_ gentle 
slope of boggy land to an arm of the 
peninsula. <A group of little buildings 
in gray silhouette stood out against 
the waters beyond—the old Protestant 
Mission, fast going to decay, a crumbling 




































CLUTTERED THE SMALL YARD 


monument to the English missionary p 
oneers set ashore here in 1869, to whon 
modern Ushuaia owes its origin. 

The names of Captain Allen Gardiner, 
Bishop Stirling, Rev. G. P. Despard, 
Rev. Thomas Bridges, John Lawrence, 
Esq., and others stand out in relief 
against the obscure background of this 
land of a hidden past. The dusky figure 
of a half-breed issued from the doorway 
of the mission cottage, where he lived 
with a Yahgan wife and his ehild. In 
reply to my request to see the mission, 
he led us to the little chapel, where we 
tethered our horses. Inside, dusty wooden 
benches bore a silent testimony. 

It was nearly nine, and still quite light, 
when we reached the town, where I took 1p 
my quarters at “the hotel,” whose foyer 
is oecupied as a store. The hotel Was run 
by one Ramaiyo—or at least was when | 
went there, but he sold out overnight. 
Ramaiye was also Captain of the Port, 
and served me with food and many kind 
nesses. It was already dark when I was 
conducted through a rear street, up som: 
unlighted back stairs, and shown a room. 
The furnishings consisted of a bed; the 
walls were made of paper pasted over 
burlap stretched across the uprights. 

I suggested that I might need a wash- 
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stand and chair; these articles were soon 
forthcoming, the former being borrowed, 
temporarily, from the store. Picking up 
the candle from the floor, I placed it on 
the chair, which I had put against the 
lockless door, and, despite the noise of 
a crowd at cards below, was soon asleep. 

To reach the grim walls of the Civil 
Prison one follows to the extreme 
eastern end of the town and turns up 
a_ slope. At the entrance a_ beetle- 
browed guard stepped from his corruga- 
ted, pointed sentry box, as a crab might 
issue from the whelk it inhabits, accosted 


and passed us through to the head 
quarters of Sefior Cortez, the director, 
where, among other things, I learned that 
while the system was that of reform, the 
severest diseipline was also necessary. 
Accompanied by a warder, I crossed 
the big quadrangle and entered the main 
prison by a huge iron door. Down a 
long passageway, and we came into one 
of the main corridors, where many of 
the prisoners were lounging about, but 
rose as we approached. Without ex- 
ception, this was the hardest-visaged 
crowd I had ever seen. I had watch- 
ed them at their various vocations 
here driving with heavy goad a lum- 
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bering ox-cart about the town: there 
working amid the scent of the dank moss 
in the woods on a bit of road extension 
to the logging-camp of the near-by for- 
est; again emp!oyed on general improve- 
ments calling for men skilled in all the 
trades; or, in the bitter cold winds which 
so constantly blow in this cheerless re- 
gion, at the rock pile, or arduously hew- 
ing out the granite blocks to construct 
with bruised and bleeding hands more 
grim barriers to their freedom. The ré- 
gime seems to be suecessful, and the 
prisoners, as a whole, appear contented. 

Kach detachment of outdoor prisoners 
was under the surveillance of a guard 
or two, except a few trusties and short- 
term men, who were assigned certain 
tasks within limits. For purposes of 
identification the prisoners wore a uni- 
form of heavy blue material, consisting 
of a short jacket with trousers and a pe- 
culiar round eap, the crown raised at a 
point in front and back. On the jacket 
was stamped the man’s prison number, 
but on the front of the cap was a most 
ingenious device of marks and numer- 
als, whereby a convict’s criminal record 
aud prison history could be read at a 
cursory glance. 
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‘ 


reached headquarters after our survey 
of the prison, “if I am not mistaken 
you have an Indian of the Tuelche 
tribe, of the Patagonian race, among 
the prisoners.” 

“St, senor; his name is Wagein. - The 
red bar stands for 
a killing on the 


‘Senior Cortez,” 1 remarked, as we 














his people, and that with his permission 
[ wished to photograph him, the Pata 
gonian acquiesced, and a sketch was 
made, and photographs, hand and foot 

prints, were taken. 
“Wagein,” I said in Spanish, “ per 
haps | shall see your people later, and 
will tell them | 








Santa Cruz. He 
knifed a white 
man over a horse 
deal, but t hey 
both were in 
liquor. He might 
have. been given 
twenty years, but 
in view of ex 
tenuating circum 
stances he was 
sentenced to ten, 
but he has al 
ways been a model 
prisoner.” 

me anticipate 
visiting the Tu 
elches later, and, 
if no violation of 
your rules, would 
like to speak with 
him, photograph 




















him, and take his 
hand and foot 
prints.” 

To this, after 
some deliberation, Sefior Cortez acqui- 
esced, and shortly the figure of the Ind- 
ian approached across the quadrangle, 
with long, easy strides and loose swing 
to his gorilla-like arms. The bandlike 
turban of his native garb was, of course, 
missing, as were the long, black locks, 
which had been cropped, and the big 
guanaco-skin capa had been discarded for 
the prison garb. The largest jacket of 
the prison was evidently too small for 
him, and the sleeves reached a bare half- 
length of his forearms. As he stopped 
before us he looked me over with deep- 
set, sinister eyes. He was about six feet 
four inches high, but the tremendous 
build of the man was not appreciated 
until seen in comparison with any mem- 
ber of the company present, all of whom 
were quite above the average height 
of Europeans. 

After telling him of my interest in 





have seen you and ‘ é 
that you ar 
well.”* He look 
ed me steadily in 
the eyes. 
“ (racios, se- 
ior,” and I knew 
I had made a 
friend. The nu 
meral “1” stood 
below the red 
band on his cap 
one long year he 
had served in 
the white man’s ; 
clothes, eaten the 
white man’s food, 
and dreamed of 
the far-off open 
pampas of the 
north. 
“ Adios, senor.” 
and Wagein disap- 
peared across the 
WAGEIN, THE PATAGONIAN PRISONER quadrangle — back 
to his stone pile. 
We left the 
prison in the cloudy twilight. I turned 
to look back up the steep slope. Five f 


big men and a _ short one, convicts, a 
ground clumsy boots into the earth and 
strained bent backs like so many bul- 
locks in hereulean effort to shove a huge 
log up the hill. Drops of sweat fell on 
the rough bark and their calloused hands, 
and the dust they raised filled their 
panting mouths. 

The next day I left Ushuaia, and by 
two- thirty we were running eastward 
before a squally southwest gale. The 
thirty-five “feet of planking which was 
to be my~- home for a while showed 
that the Garibaldi, like her skipper, was 
a veteran of these regions. Amidships 
on her main-hatch covering she carried a 


* Three months later, when crossing the 
pampas of Patagonia, I fell in with some of 
Wagein’s (Wahken, as they called it) people 
and so fulfilled my promise. 
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large, flat-bottomed rowboat, called in 
those parts a chata. Forward was a 
forecastle hatch, through which the 
crew squeezed to their beds of sheep- 
skins. Aft was a seven-foot cabin. Old 
Fort occupied the starboard bunk, I 
the other. A small stove took up most 
of the space between; a little of the 
smoke found its way out through a to- 
mato can at the upper end of a zigzag 
stove-pipe, but most of it went out by 
way of the cabin. 

On deck it was insufferably cold, be- 
low unbearably hot, and even the Austri- 
ans, when preparing food, often stopped 
to rub away the water from their smoke- 
filled eyes. As to the cleanliness of the 
craft, any antonym will do; but I was 
playing in luck and knew it. The crew 
Old Fort had taken on were both Austri- 
ans. One was a tall, low-browed, power- 
ful fellow named Corditch; the other, 
upon whose oblong head nature had ac- 
cide ntally dropped a mop of curled hair, 
was short, and answered—when conve- 
nient—to the name of Androssy. 

It must have been six-thirty when we 
swung in under a rocky, tree-clothed 


point, and the Garibaldi headed directly 
toward a thickly wooded valley. A big 
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mountain guarded it on either side, and 
peak upon peak gradated away inland 
to the unknown, unexplored fastnesses 
beyond. Almost at the water’s edge a 
house, some outbuildings, and unoccu- 
pied Yahgan wigwams nestled in the lee 
of the point, dwarfed into a minia- 
ture homestead by the seale of the 
great mountains at whose feet it lay. 
lt was Remolino. 

The vicious yelping of several sheep 
dogs from a small landing was a crite- 
rion that some one was at home, and I 
soon received a hospitable welcome. A 
little later two strapping men rode in, 
and unsaddled their horses. They were 
Martin Lawrence and his brother-in-law. 

“Old Fort,” remarked Martin Law- 
rence that night, “goes back in the 
morning to Lauwi, where are our shear- 
ing-sheds and an Indian camp. I under- 
stand you intend going down to Pon- 
sonby Sound—leave the bulk of your lug- 
gage here until you return, but quien 
sabe [who knows] how you'll get back, 
unless you risk it with Yahgans from 
Rio Douglas ?”’ 

Early the next morning found me, in 
company with Martin, riding over a rug- 
ged coast trail. For the greater part of 
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A HUGE LOG BEHIND WHICH MEN WERE TOILING 
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these islands, where it’s not rock, it’s 
bog or impenetrable forests, and some- 
times all three combined. The 


found not only in the lowlands and val- 


bog is 


leys, but, on account of the constant 
rains, snows, and mists, clear up the 
mountainsides to the stone line. This 


we were econ- 


stantly slumping 
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thing, appeared to pay little attenti: 
to me. Some of the women retreat: 


to the wigwams, for none of th 


natives are overgracious, and, as wit 


all semicivilized people, one has to 
and tactfully to their ¢ 


Consequently I made a point 


slow ly 
fidence. 


rain 


but 
cursory glanc 


giving 





through, and 





now and again 


striking some 
bad 


particularly 


quagmires. 


The wind al- 
most lifted us 
from our. sad- 


dles and penetra 
ted to 
marrow, 


our very 
and it 


was a relief when 





we dipped into 
some of the lit 
tle valleys. 
“That’s Lau- 
wi,’’ said my 


companion, with 
a flip of his whip, 
as we came in 
sight of a point 
off which a large 
rock lay awash. 
“It’s Yahgan for 








their directi 


turned my sto 
saddle on 
side, and walk 


down i tl 


sheds. Here 

two white m 
and the Yahga 
made the pla 
resound with t! 
clip of shear 
One white m: 


Fred La 


rence, even taller 


was 


than his brother 


who, as hi 
gripped my hand, 
apologized fo 
the grease fron 
the sheep’s wool 
which covered 
his own. 

By noon th 








Garibaldi had 








‘big stone.’ ” 

Fording a 
stream, then 
over a rise, we 
came within sight of some sheep corrals 
the shearing-sheds. Back of the 
corrals the wreaths of the Yah- 
gan’s fires were blown and disintegrated 
across a dark background of hardy ever- 
We tethered 
posts of the 
the camp. 

For the first time I saw at close range 
those 


and 


smoke 


our horses to one 
stockade-like 


greens. 
of the 
urrounding 


fence 


Fuegians to have at- 
tributed searcely the ordinary instincts 
of human beings. A few were stretched 
on the ground in the vicinity of two 
camp fires, about which a 
group of squaws and children squatted. 
One of the women threw back her head 
flipped aside the long crow-black 
hair, which the wind had blown across 
her face, to look at the stranger, but the 
others, they 


whom some 


each of 
and 
observed 


though every- 





A YAHGAN MAN 


anchored off the 
and the 
the work 
of loading 
the little 
Each sheep, as it was brought out fro1 
the corral, was tied with a fore foot b 
tween its two hind ones, then they wer 
picked up by the carried 0! 
their and dumped into th 
chata, to be taken aboard the Garibaldi 
The wind blew so hard from the west a 
to prevent sailing, and the afternoon w 
spent with the Yahgans throwing spear 
at a mark, hurling with thei: 
slings, and lounging about their camp. 
These Fuegians were short and muscu 
lar and particularly heavily built abov 
the waist; their limbs 
stunted, and in many cases they wer 
very bow-legged, especially the women. 
That night, in one of the wigwams, we 
made a meal off mutton from a sheep 
which a Yahgan had killed during the 


beach, 


began 


hundred sheep aboard eutter 


Indians, 
shoulders 


stones 


lower seemed 
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afternoon, and, while we ate with hunting 
knives and fingers, | observed more close- 
ly the physical make-up of these abo 
rigines. All had perfect sets of white teeth 
and heavy shocks of black hair, though 
some of the men had affected the white 
man’s custom of having it close cut. 
The women wore 

it as Nature in- 
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The little sloop was loaded to her ut- 
most capacity with the sheep, which 
had now been aboard for over ten hours, 
without food. Many, tied and numbed, 
were piled in all eonceivable positions 
about her deck space and in the chata 
amidships; below, the hold was crowded 

to its utmost ca 
pacity. That they 








tended, falling 
about the head 
and face in long 
black strands. 
When long 
enough to inter- 
fere with seeing, 
it is usually cut 
square off just 
below the evye- 
brows, the width 
of the face. This 
custom is. still 
adhered to even 
among the men 
of some of the 
more isolated 
families. It 
produces a& cer 
tain savage ef- 
fect, emphasiz- 
ing extremely 
big, prominent 
cheek-bones and 











might not suf 
focate, the for 
ward hatch had 
been opened and 
two boards re- 
moved in the par 
tition aft, which 
divided the cab 
in from the 
hold, through 
which opening 
a horrible stench 
was draughted 
into our sleep- 
ing-quarters. 

In overhauling 
some of my out- 
fit, which had 
been so hurriedly 
taken aboard in 
the morning, I 
found one of the 
water-proof bags 








contained  hard- 








heavy jowl. The 
mouth is usually 
very large, tend- 
ing to be square 
and pulled down at the corners, and their 
eyes, dark brown, are set in narrow lids 
and have a tendency to oblique. 

But one of their characteristics, seem- 
ingly ineongruous, is the smallness of 
their hands and feet, the women’s hands 
being particularly well shaped. Most of 
these Yahgans were barefooted, some wore 
heavy boots while herding, and all wore 
white men’s clothes—-obtained from the 
Lawrences, picked up from sealers, or ac- 
quired, perhaps, on some visit to Ushuaia. 

It was ten o’clock at night before we 
ieft the comfortable warmth of the wig- 
wam, and still daylight as we crunched 
through the beach stones and went aboard 
the Garibaldi. The wind had gone down 
a bit, and the skipper intended sailing 
about two in the morning on the turn 
of the current. 


tack instead of 


A YAHGAN WOMAN films. There was 


no alternative 

but back to 
Remolino. The Lawrences had not left. 
so, taking with them Selense, a Yahgan, 
to guide me, the four of us set out. and 
by midnight the Indian and T had start 
ed on back toward Lauwi. Selens« 
pulled up at the entrance to a wood 
for a moment and shifted a long knife 
from the back of his belt to his side: 
I pulled my revolver farther to the front, 
and we entered a wood, the Indian rid- 
ing first. 

We rode silently along through low 
open shrub; the great clouds had part- 
ed in places and let the wonderfully 
bright stars shed over things their dull 
lustre. To this was added the low, dif- 
fused twilight which still lingered from 
the Antarctie along the southern horizon 
and reflected from the channel below the 
mirrored sky-line of Navarin. 
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I recognized the point where the trail 
ran down to the coast and took it, Se- 
lense higher, rougher 
trail. 

Reaching the corrals, I unsaddled my 
horse. Foxes Indian 
up all gear left about, so I carried my 
saddle and bridle, as had 
within 


following over a 


and dogs chew 
been 
the 


entering 


advised, 
Indians’ 
with 
great care, for my arms were full, and I 
had no elub with to beat off the 
with which Yahgan camps 


to a certain rancho 


camp. I went quietly, 
which 
vicious dogs. 
swarm. Having deposited my gear in 
the hut, I retreated quietly, without dis- 
turbing a dog or an Indian. 

Selense soon appeared, and we launch- 
ed a canoe. It was half past one in the 
morning when I clambered down from 
the filth-covered deck into the foul- 
smelling cabin, rolled myself in a blan- 
ket, and went to sleep. 

The western gale had come on strong- 
er. By four o’clock it was full daylight, 
and a bad short sea was beating down 
Beagle Channel. An smoth- 
ered bleat came out of the hold, remind- 
ing me that the poor creatures had had 
nothing to eat since the previous morning, 
but reminding the Austrians that unless 
they made for Ushuaia pretty soon they 


oceasional 
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would have a cargo of mutton on thei 
hands, and beat it we did. 

Old Fort, muffied in heavy clothes and 
thick mittens, stood by the tiller all th 
while, continually puffing yellow cigar 
ettes and downing occasionally cups of 
hot coffee, with 
drinks from a demijohn of wine. Th 
little craft heeled over dangerously as 
squall after squall reinforced the fury 
of the gale. Most of the time the Gari 
haldi’s rail was under water; the short 
seas slapped hard against her, drenching 
everything on deck and sending their icy 
wetness over the shivering, newly shor: 
sheep. 


interspersed numerous 


All those aboveboard, bound and 


helpless, had been ruthlessly piled into 
Hardly a sheep 
had landed in a natural position; thos 


the chata amidships. 


underneath were crowded, weighted down, 
numbed by those on top; the lat- 
ter were exposed to the full blast of 
the gale. 

Though dressed in two suits of thick 
underwear, heavy flannel shirt, sweater, 
woollen - lined dogskin jacket, heavy 
trousers and boots, five minutes of this 
blast made clothes fee] like a sieve, SO | 
took a spell occasionally in the stove-heated 
stench with the two Austrians below. 

When the Garibaldi listed badly, the 


and 























THE STORM-STRICKEN SHEEP WERE TRANSFERRED TO THE 


* CHATA” 



































SPLASHED HIS WAy 


sheep in the hold, not being partitioned 
off save by a fore and aft division, were 
thrown to the leeward One dis- 
hked to think what might be the result 
of this shifting ballast in these treacher- 
ous waters, where the strongest swimmer 
could survive but a few minutes. 

Late in the afternoon we dropped anchor 
in the slight lee of Ushuaia peninsula. 
Corditch, the big Austrian, went ashore 
and drove a heavy stake into the top of 
the beach. To this a line was attached, 


side. 


and the Garibaldi warped in as near as 
the thick patch of kelp would allow; then 
began the unloading of the sheep. 


So severe had been the twelve hours’ 
run from Lauwi that about a dozen died 
from exposure. The hemp lashings were 
cut from the others in the chata, and be- 
fore they had fully regained the use of 
their legs the Austrians had already be- 
gun to heave them overboard. Splash! 
and a sheep would disappear in the cold 
water and struggle through the kelp to- 
ward the beach some thirty yards away- 
Sometimes the snaky meshes of this Fue- 
gian seaweed would prove too much; 


BACK WITH THE 


“ CHATA" IN 


Old Fort would reach with a 
boat-hook, and the drowned sheep would 
be hauled aboard. 

One entangled half way to 
shore, and the short Austrian attempted 
to pull over to it in the chata, but the 
strong gusts which swept over the beach 
crest, even flapping the kelp leaves out 
of the water, were too much for the chata 
when broadside on, and was 
blown the Garibaldi the 
bay. By his own struggles, a latent en- 
ergy inculeated by the seriousness of the 
situation, and the inspiring effect of Old 
Fort’s oaths borne down to him on the 
Half 
an hour later, angry and spluttering, he 
splashed his way along half a mile of 
back to the Garibaldi, with the 
chata in tow. 


then out 


became 


Andr SV 


past out into 


wind, he managed to make shore. 


beach 


That night the Garibaldi anchored a 
short quarter-mile off Old Fort’s 
amarilla.” 


“ casa 
Three days later found us 
with a new cargo, running close-hauled 
across Beagle Channel for Murray Nar- 
rows, which lets one down to the broad 
reach of Ponsonby Sound. 





Honored Guests 


BY 


office 
Asher 
up the 
stairs, hurrying to his evening’s work. 


LL his neighbors in the 
building knew that it was 


Gehris who was coming 


The old wooden steps creaked under him; 
his made the 
other doors. 

He admitted himself to his dark office, 
made way to the 
jet, and the light sprang out. The room 
appeared—a utilitarian enclosure with a 
dusty atmosphere. Clients had worn the 
paint off the chairs; ink and heels 
of unconventional indolence had defaced 
the desk ; 
of country 


door more noise than 


his shouldering 


gas- 


the 


printed announcements of sales 
real estate hung upon the 
The bookshelves, far 
larger than their occupants required, pos- 
the 
profession, a 


unpapered v alls. 


names of a 
that could 


sessed, in great great 


dignity not 
be degraded. 
The flare of light brought 


view as though with a leap, 


Asher into 

with his hat 
slightly on one side and his cigar slanted 
slightly upward, held hard by his tough, 
smooth Visibly in his the 
economies of countfy poverty clung to 
him; and his face made it plain that he 
could not have been coaxed to surmount 
The 
indicative face. was moulded by sombre 
moods. The color was a little too deep 
an olive: the flesh was inclined to fold; 
there were flaps over the outer corners 
of the eyes, which were set like a bear’s. 
There was something bearlike also in his 
large movements, although 
unexpectedly quick. 

A window in the outer office had heen 
left open; and as he went to close it— 
for he saved heat unconsciously after 
the frozen winters of his boyhood—the 
sight of the street outside made him 
stop, as it often did, with a feeling of 
pleasure because there was a street out- 
side and not a country road. His large 
hand rested on the sill, upon the gritty 
town dust. He stood, sagging against 


dress 


lips. 


those now unnecessary economies. 


they were 


GEORG 


SCHOCK 


frame as he became 


and 


the window more 


interested, acutely enjoying hi 
The wind of the first warm ev 
ning of spring caressed him, and swayed 


the budding branches of the nearest tree, 


cigar. 


above which swaying there shone the few 
precious city stars. 

He looked from the brightly lighted 
tobacco-shop at one end of the block to 
the florist’s place, full of ferns and daf 
fodils, at From his position 
in the second-story window the passers 
seemed to be displaying their differences 
of gait and dress to make a spectacle 
for him. There 
and those who 
delayed by 


the other. 


were many of them; 


were on serious errands 
the festive, leisurely 
procession toward the theatre whose en 


trance looked so gay. 


were 


Girls went by in 
groups, or girls with young men, adorn 


ed and talking. Once a perfume came 


up to him from a woman in a gratifying 
green hat and skirt, whose dark coat di 
minished her effect; and he watched her 
stop at the corner and pull off the coat, 


the electric 
green, in a sartorial climax. 

sits of conversation told 
stories. 


emerging under light all 


their own 

A man said as he passed, “ That’s all 
cold eash.” 

A young woman, in winter garments 
and carrying a milliner’s box, prophesied 
happily, “On Sunday—that’s to-morrow 
—if it doesn’t rain—” 

Two who had lately reached the voting 
age swung by, with a serious look about 
their shoulders. “ She would ’a’ gone with 
him, no matter what he did. She would 
’a’ forgiven him anything.” The voice 
was solemn. 

By all this, and more—the shout of a 
locomotive on its way up the valley, a 
street-piano playing, the noise of street- 
cars, by the applausive lights, and the 
exhilarating tap of feet,—Asher was made 
happy. These were the sounds and lights 
of his arena: he was happy after drudg- 
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ng and hoping for years and years. He 
stared out at the town like the heir of it, 
and he began to declaim, in a low tone of 
a powerful and rather moving voice: 
“If you have writ your annals true, ‘tis 
there 
That. like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter’d your Volseians in Corioli: 
Alone I did it.” 
[he saturnine man expressed himself 
purrs. He returned t 


thus as a cat 
the inner room arrogantly; looked at his 
watch, sat, and was intent at once, vigor- 
usly setting down items and consulting 
papers which he spread on the desk. His 
bent head was glossy, there was not a 
gray hair among the black, though he had 
lived through thirty-eight hard years; 
but his face, in its present quiet, had sad 
lines. It seemed that beneath this in- 
Melancholy strove to 
lay hold upon him, and that he wrestled 


terested diligence 


unconsciously to throw it off, earrying on 
an old struggle. 

A man came into the outer room and 
awaited an invitation in the doorway. 
Asher glanced up, deferred him with, 
“Sit down a minute,” and wrote until 
he had reached a natural stopping-place. 
Then, leaning back in his chair, with an 
expression in which ridicule might easily 
appear from beneath the 
suavity, he said, “ Well?” 

The neweomer moved overflexibly, and 
the beautiful silver of his hair was dis- 
credited by its lavish curl and by his 
shallow and eager expression. He be- 
gan with flattery, which he interpolated 
throughout his presentation of a sehemce. 
He talked, interrupted by no comments, 
to a listener who appeared perfectly 
stupid, until he was bewildered and be- 
gan to repeat himself. At the faltering 
point Asher said, 

“So you think this thing would have 
educational value ?”’ 

Protestations and anticipative thanks 
burst out. 

“And why do you need votes? 
are you going to run for?” 

“The idea is original with me, and I 
can assure you, Mr. Gehris—” 

“You may be able to assure a board 
of directors; but not here. Don’t try. 
You are after votes. What for?” 

The man dropped his pose as if it 
were an inadequate garment. “I'd be 


politician’s 


What 
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very grateful. If you will just use your 
influence in my favor 

There was an interruption, but not by 
Asher’s little eyes, not to be 
averted from the unfortunate visitor, were 
glittering at these weak devices. He en- 
joyed the moment. He looked as if he 
would enjoy dancing the Sikinnis. 


any words. 


“ Please state what you want,” he said, 
in an antithetically polite voice. 

The man stated. 

“So? 


The man explained. 


And what are your resources?” 


“Very good. And now you want me 
to support you ?” 

A flow of talk followed: “ Your in- 
fluence, Mr. in the middle of 
which Asher turned his chair to the desk. 

“This philanthropic bluff is not a bad 
idea,” he said. 


Gehris 


“Try it; and if you can 


” 


put it through I'll be right with you. 

The man stopped twice on his way out, 
and then departed, dribbling thanks and 
respect. They did not reach Asher, who 
was enclosed by figures, his face already 
set and grave. Once he interrupted him- 
self to take a big blue revolver from the 
desk drawer. The beautiful weapon suited 
his hand better than the pen. He loaded 
it, laid it by him, pocketed the eartridge- 
box, and went on writing as if there had 
been no break in his train of thought. 

The next visitor had an old plush cap 
pulled down over his grizzled red hair 
and peering face. 
as if he 
patience, and he was so full of business 
that he stood in the middle of the room 
to talk. 
focussed; and then there came into the 
eyes a very slight flicker of alarm. 

‘Now, I am constable, as you know, 
Asher. And I put him in jail, and now 
I want those costs, and I want to know 
if I eould get ’em. 
year a’ready.” he proclaimed. 

The flicker disappeared. “ What costs? 
What are you talking about?” Asher 
asked in German. 


He looked wiry, and 
would no longer suppress im- 


Asher stared while his eyes re- 


I made ’em out one 


The constable seorned this suggestion; 
he sailed ahead in English, and Asher 
put questions and gave directions, as 
energetic as he had been over his figures. 
“So it is; and that’s the thing for you 
to do,” he ended. 

“ All right. I do that,” said the con- 
stable, as tersely. “ What’s the damage ?” 
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“ Nothing.” 
“T can pay. And I am willing to pay. 
You give me good satisfaction.” 

“You don’t need to 
trouble out of this.” 

The constable brightened up. He was 
now able to discern his surroundings, and 
he felt so friendly that he approached the 
desk. “You have a fine revolver,” he 
said, giving it an intelligent examination. 


“ 


I had no 


pay. 


I am going home to-morrow, and I 
thought of teking it along.” 

“ Always if the squire tells me to fetch 
a man, I take one. You can’t tell what 
that But when I have 
something like this,” he waved the weapon 
up and down like a threatening finger, 
“Wenn die eppes macha! I say.—What 
are you making out?” 

“The account of Brecht’s estate.” 

“So? I thought that was settled. He 
has been dead long a’ready.” 

“Four years. I could do better with 
it if I didn’t hurry, so I took my time. 
Next week will see it done. This is my 
last account.” 


“ 


fellow may do. 


Cassy got everything, ain’t she?” said 
the constable. 

His eyes were very sharp; but he could 
not perceive any sort of feeling in Asher, 
who said quietly: 

“Yes. To-morrow I 
her.” 

“Well, everybody in town will be glad 
They think much of you.” 

“You think I can—show results ?” 

The constable was elevated to a posi- 
tion of patronage. “ Whether I think 
you are getting along? Sure I do. As 
I say, in Centre township they think 
a whole lot of What 
goes there.” 

“Much obliged.” 

“Yes.” The constable turned away, 
with plumage spread. “ Well, soon we 
have it hot again.” 

“ That’s so.” 

“Yes.” He shook his head. 
feel the heat so.” 
out gloomily. 

When he had passed the door Asher 
fell upon his work, giving himself a great 
heave, to shake off the faint and shameful 
feeling of relief. 


submit this to 


to see you. 


you. you say 


“And I 


He went tramping 


The horse travelled well. From his 
high seat Asher gazed across the rapidly 
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passing fields to the pale, clear blue whic! 
shut down upon them. 
The earth had still 
among their leafless 
roofs of the could be se¢ 
much farther than in summer. Mecha 
ically he identified one farm after a) 
other, but his mind set like a curre: 
towards the business of the day: to pr 
sent for the last time to Brecht’s heiress 
the account of Brecht’s estate; after whic! 
it would be approved by the court, and 
Brecht would be really dead. 

“ And relieved I shall be,” he thought 
“ And glad to be rid of that Cassy.” 

The melancholy lines were deep upon 
his face, which looked very dark in the 
sun. His unoccupied mind went slipping 
toward the old train of thought, the old 
regret. He tried to detain it; with the 
wonder proper to a much more ignorant 
man that in the clarity and freedom of 
this country Sunday the ugly, stale recol- 
lection should persistently arise. 

It had been a morning like this; and 
he saw the room which he had learned 
to know so well by memory, full of light, 
with Brecht’s repositories open to him— 
the wallet, the account-book, the secre- 
tary and the safe and the two bags of 
specie,—to touch which seemed an in- 
trusion upon the dead. Though his 
body rode the loping horse, Asher’s soul 
was in that room where he had left it. 
Tle was a dreadful reverse of the Spec- 
tral Horseman. 

When he had made himself resume 
his own personality and realize time and 
place and the business before him, he 
explained it all over again, so that it 
would hardly have seemed a misdeed to 
any one who knew, except perhaps to 
old Brecht and The way had 
been so plain, the results so palliatively 
excellent. Besides, he had detested it 
so and thought about it so much that 
it had assumed a menacing unreality, 
and he felt as if he were dwelling on a 
wrong done in a dream. 
did do it,” he thought. 
believe that I did.” 

Yet he did not dodge the issue. “1 
had to do it; but it was a mean, mis- 
erable thing to do. It was possible to 
me to do it; I would give a good deal if 
it had not needed to be.” 

A red-headed woodpecker, chilly and 


It was cold agai: 
a wintry look, an 
fruit-trees the re 


homesteads 


Cassy. 


“T certainly 
“But I can’t 
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disillusioned, made a truncated composi- 
tion of himself by looking around a fence- 
post. Asher watched him and followed 
his flight across the blue background. 
Then words applied themselves: 


Stones have been known to move and 
trees to speak; 

\ugurs and understood relations have 

By magot-pies and choughs and rooks 
‘brought forth 

The secret’st man of blood, 


“Tt was I who did it. And now it seems 
that the woodpecker suspects me.” 

He slackened the reins, leaned back, 
and shouted. No more was necessary. 
The horse made a leap, and dashed ahead 
as hard as he could go, in a sort of 
sympathy with this fierce rider. The two 
seemed one—a galloping centaur. At 
that moment Asher was a fine sight. 

They galloped through the village, and 
more than one inhabitant, glad of a 
sensation, rushed to the window to see 
them stream magnificently by, and said, 
“Mr. Gehris has come home for Sun- 
day.” Elisha Gehris witnessed this ad- 
vent, and also the respectful reception 
of his son at the hotel, where the horse 
was left. As he stood at the door, in 
his Sunday white shirt-sleeves and rather 
short trousers, and watched Asher coming 
up the street, he was happier than he had 
ever been on his own account. He had 
passed his life as a tenant farmer, but 
he did not resent his insignificance. 

The warmth of Asher’s greeting be- 
came him, and he followed through the 
narrow door into the parlor, which was 
too small for his presence. As his westhet- 
ic development had not progressed much, 
he was able to sit in the largest hair- 
cloth armehair and look placidly at the 
wax-flower wreath and the vases filled 
with dried grass. Elisha took a small 
rocker, characteristically. 

“How are you?” Asher said. 

“Good; right good; and I see that 
you are,” his father replied, smiling and 
with a dragging enunciation. 

“No doctor gets rich by me. 
is mother?” 

“Also good. She changes her dress. 
She will soon come.” 

Asher pulled a Sunday paper from his 
pocket and tossed it to his father, who 
caught it, spreading out in a grotesque 
Vou. CXVITI.—No. 705.—44 
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way, like a toy. The gift encouraged him 
to inquire, 

“ How goes it?” 

“As usual.” 

“Did the constable see you?” 

“ Last evening he was in my office.” 

Elisha said, “I thought it might be 
that he wanted to fetch you,” and en- 
joyed his joke. Then he introduced the 
subject of fishing. “They are biting 
good jn the creek, I hear, especially eels. 
I hear that it is wonderful for eels there 
along Brecht’s meadow.” 

“T never saw any,” replied Asher. 
with a manner which made eels impos- 
sible at that spot, no matter how mul- 
titudinously they might have swarmed 
there; and his father was agreeing,— 
“Well, I guess there are none there,” 
—when his mother came, quietly beam- 
ing, into the room. 

She stood before Asher and _ said, 
“Well,” in a tone that was a whole 
thanksgiving. Almost immediately she 
added, “Dinner will soon be ready,” as 
though the statement synopsized her 
functions, and went quietly out again. 
At the table she had not time to eat, for 
she kept jumping up to wait on him, with 
little, knotty hands spotted with brown. 
She asked him no questions and looked 
at him a great deal, and when the meal 
was over he sat with her and smoked 
while she washed the dishes. Though 
there was not much to talk about, his 
thoughts were rather faithful to her. 

With the manner of a new sweetheart 
she said: “ My snake-plant is in bloom. 
Would you care to look at it?” 

He followed her to a bed which made 
a bare brown circle in the brown grass 
at the side of the house, and in which 
the strange plant stood all alone. Its 
fleshy stem was covered with blotches; 
the callalike perianth, of a glazed green- 
ish red, shone in the sunlight; it pro- 
truded at the world a long fat tongue. 


Its odor was prohibitive. 


“Such courage it has,” she said, ten- 
derly, of the malevolent-looking thing. 
“Tt lives all winter in the cellar, without 
light or water or ground. And this year 
jt made no sign for such a long time 
after I had potted it, and I was worried 
and examined it, and I had put the poor 
thing upside down. It had gone down 
to the bottom of the pot, and turned, and 
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was almost to the top again. Yes, it 
has courage.” 

Asher was glad for the topic, and his 
gutturals sounded rather pleasant. His 
mother did not need to look at him. They 
stood side by side, her crackling cotton 
skirt blowing across his knees, and she 
shaded with her hand the much-used 
eyes which now dwelt upon the hills. It 
was a sign of happiness that she looked 
far away; she did not often think of 
doing so; but in his presence she felt a 
vernal season. It was a cheerful time 
for both. 

Asher put an end to it by strolling to 
the front door and looking up and down 
the street, where the shadows of leafless 
branches marked the foot-path, and noth- 
ing moving but they. The character of 
that “ foot-path way ”—a space of trodden 
earth, a patch of brick, or three or four 
blue sandstones deeply sunken—varied as 
the citizens were ambitious, economical, 
er conservative. The houses, too, were 
casually set; some of them behind little 
grass-plots, some close to the street, with 
a businesslike air. This village was only 
a few dwellings occurring in a farming 
valley. It was a poor little place. 


“This I have avoided,” he thought. 
“T shall not need to be old here.” 

His further meditation might have 
been expressed by the half-exultant, half- 
desolate, “With a great price bought I 
this freedom.” 


From her porch Cassy Brecht could 
see the hills, across a sweep of field and 
orchard, which was pleasanter to her 
because she owned most of it. Her land- 
scape was full of gleams. The winter 
wheat shone; bits of mica glittered in 
the ploughed fields; there were glimpses 
of bluebirds, and the creek rippled with 
a knifelike brightness. The chilly, trail- 
ing wind was noiseless among the trees, 
whose buds were not ready to burst, and 
there were no human sounds except the 


passing of an occasional team conveying 


Sunday visitors. There was a general 
rest to-day. 

The silence made Oassy’s premises 
sound the more secular. From quite far 
down the road Asher heard wood-saw- 
ing, and then a man’s voice, richer and 
fuller of color than any native to that 
pale sky. There were no words, merely 
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singing. Beside the vocalist a clump of 
red tulip buds waved about. The man 
turned; and he harmonized with the tuli; 
buds, and his minstrelsy was explained, 
for he was a negro. 

After a hearty smile at Asher he con 
tinued to saw and sing, depreciating by 
his light-heartedness the frown which h: 
had met. In a moment a woman’s voice. 
of moderate power and sweet, began t 
follow the inarticulate song, and they 
continued it together, falling present], 
into a harmonious “ Hm —hm—hm.” 
There was something tropical about the 
singing; and Asher observed that the 
negro’s lips rolled back and that he 
looked happy. 

At the blending of the voices he ex 
claimed to himself, and went on with 
reluctance. 

The porch was adorned, for Cassy 
stood there, looking over her possessions, 
and continuing to sing absently, with a 
perfectly contented expression. Her hair, 
which was in the last stage of drying, 
hung in tresses of very pale yellow over 
her country week-day dress, and lay 
exquisitely along her back and arms. 
Asher appreached grimly, but her manner 
recognized nothing unusual; she bent her 
head to him, with a movement unaltered 
by the hanging hair, and did not hesitate 
to delay. 

“ My land looks well,” she said. 

He assented. 

“Tt is a beautiful Sunday.” She read 
his expression, and replied to it: “Do 
you dislike the negro?” 

“T never saw him before. 
isn’t he ?” 

“He came to beg, and I fed him and 
let him sleep in the barn. If you think 
better, please give him a dollar and tel! 
him to go. We can go into the sitting- 
room then.” 

The gentle manner did not mollify 
him, and when he rejoined her, after put 
ting the negro to flight, he still had « 
frown. In her presence he appeare: 
even darker and heavier than he was,— 
he loomed. While he did her errand she 
had arranged the hair which offended 
him, and it lay in a beautiful mass on 
the top of her little head. Her cheeks 
had a shell-like curve and tint. She re- 
garded him as if he were a part of her 
landseape, with the indifference of con- 
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scious authority. The displeasing im- 
pression produced by the loosened hair, 
which caused her no embarrassment, and 
by her willingness to let her voice mix 
with the negro’s, was different in degree 
only from the impression which she al- 
ways made upon him; so that he was 
doubly repelled when he found himself 
seated where he could see, through a 
doorway, Brecht’s bedroom and the secre- 
tary, now with the look of disuse, and 
the safe which had opened easily. He 
vigorously concealed the fact that he 
wanted much to be away; but several 
times he picked up papers so awkwardly 
as to bend them, and his movements 
were almost spasmodic. His mouth shut 
tightly after every necessary speech. 

The business was finished, and he was 
about to gather up the typewritten sheets 
of the account, when she drew one of 
them toward her, looked at it again, 
and said, 

“One item I do not see.” She had 
a slow way of speaking and a pleas- 
ant accent. 

“Let me point it out to you.” 

“T doubt if it is here.” 

“ Everything is set down here. What 
is it?” he asked, with difficult courtesy. 

“The four hundred doilars which you 
stole out of Father’s safe the day you 
took charge of the estate.” 

After five seconds she raised her lids 
for a diagonal look, and lowered them. 
Here, as in most cases, the eyes made a 
window in the breast superfluous. One 
half of Cassy Brecht’s character appeared 
in the time when her lids were raised— 
had Asher been able to see. 

He was not able—face to face as he was 
with that Banquo-like old act which had 
been buried so deep under his successes. 

When he could hear again, she was 
speaking. “You had reason to think 
yourself safe, for you knew, as I know, 
that Father would never let any one find 
out what cash he had on hand. It was 
a notion of his.” 

Now Brecht seemed t» be a third in 
this “eonference—with his leathery face, 
wrinkling deeply when he smiled. 

“T know also that you had good rea- 
sons for what you did. I know what 
you went through. I made it my busi- 
ness to find out all about you,” she re- 
plied, to the dazed question of his look. 
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“Your folks were always poor, and you 
had to make your own way, and you had 
not much pleasure in life while you were 
school-teaching for money to study law, 
or atterwards when you were trying to 
get along. You wore cheap clothes, and 
went hungry sometimes, and I don’t doubt 
that you often felt like giving it back 
well to those who slighted you. And 
when my father died, you were getting 
a start. If you could hold on, you would 
enjoy success, and if not— And you 
had to have cash to hold on. You owed 
for board and office rent. You needed 
clothes. You were ambitious, too.” 

He was feeling gratefully surprised at 
her sympathy, when she finished,—* So 
you stole from me.” 

A certain mastery was restored to him 
by the atrocious word, so that he was 
able to speak. “ Don’t you think that you 
had better be careful of what you say ?” 

Her smile was indulgent. “ You don’t 
appreciate kindness.” 

She saw that he was physically startled, 
and continued, with her dangerous ac- 
curacy in reading his thoughts. “ How 
I know? I saw you. Yes. I never un- 
derstood Father’s confidence in you—I am 
not one myself to confide,—so when you 
went over the place I made sure of know- 
ing what you did. You may believe that 
I saw you all the time that you were in 
his room. You didn’t do it at once. 
You went to the safe and unlocked it— 
I wished, indeed, that I had had that 
key,—and counted the money, and I fol- 
lowed the counting. Then you spent a 
good deal of time over the papers and 
the aecount-book; and then you pocketed, 
in a big hurry, and locked everything 
up again.” : 

His feeling of the unreality of the 
thing returned for a moment, it was so 
incredibly ugly as she stated it and so 
abominable to have justified her sus- 
picions and her spying. Admitting noth- 
ing, he waited, with a manner which put 
on her the burden of proceeding, anc 
his voice carried out this illusion. 

“ What else have you to say?” 

“Tt is for you to say the rest.” 

“To say what?” 

She did not answer at once, but sat 
looking at the table-cloth with the air 
of one who gives a measure its final 
consideration. 
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“You know you would go to jail,” she 
urged, gently and considerately. 

His mind leaped toward the alterna- 
tive. Anything to avoid such demolition! 
“ What do you want?’ 

This time she allowed her eyes to dwell 
upon his; the intensity of her observa- 
tion relaxed, and she proceeded, as one 
satisfied with the article she would bid 
upon: “ You have already four hundred 
dollars of mine. I have much else. Why 
not take the rest?” 

He dropped his arms on the table and 
protruded his head toward her. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“ You—might—take—the—rest,” she 
repeated, distinctly, but without bravado. 

There was a long pause. 

“Does it not seem strange that for 
four years you have brought others 
to justice?” 

It took effect. He got up as if he could 
not see well, and the back of her chair 
creaked under his hand as he bent sav- 
agely over her. 

“T accept.” 

She saw what she wished to see, and 
it made her bloom. Her voice was sud- 
denly honeylike and warm: “ Ah, Asher!” 
Her own eyes disclosed—and now he saw 
—the other side of Cassy Brecht. But he 
could think of nothing. 

Reaction and the cataclysmic change 
of circumstances made him feel stupid 
and rather sick, and he had to be alone 
with himself; so—with her voice in his 
ears, permitting him to depart, and say- 
ing, “ But co--e back soon, and we shall 
eat together,’”—he went down through the 
meadow and across the bridge. This 
brought him to the farm which his fa- 
ther had tenanted, where he had been 
brought up as a tenant’s son; and from 
the rock selected to sit upon he could 
see three more farms of hers, as well as 
the red house on the top of the rise. No 
one knew better than he their rent and 
acreage; and so many mortgages and 
bonds and good safe stocks went with 
them, in addition to four hundred dollars. 

“Tt is wonderful!” he said to himself. 
“ Anybody would say so. It was luck 
enough to be Brecht’s executor. I don’t 
appreciate this. And what a beauty 
she is!” 

His mind was staggering about, and 
he placed a cardboard target and got out 
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his revolver with as much concentration 
as if he had come to the country for 

that alone. However, his hand was 

steady; after the first couple of shots 

he marked the black each time. As th« 

hand communicated its steadiness, cer- 

tain deterrent elements in his situation 

became argumentatively clear to him, 

but he insisted, against them: “ Luck 

Yes, luck!” 

Some loose stones rattled, and ther 
was the constable smiling under his Sun- 
day hat. “ Well, well, Asher!” he said. 
“Did you come to see the old place?” 

Asher made an unusually amiab) 
reply, offering also the courtesy of the 
revolver. The constable hit the bull’s- 
eye at a shot, and proceeded cheerfully: 
“As you know, my son lives on this 
farm at present. He looks to have his 
own, but until then he likes it here as 
well as any tenancy. And there are boys 
around the place again. He has two sucl: 
little red-headed fellows.” 

Without answering, Asher turned to 
look at the farmhouse now thus pleasant- 
ly inhabited; but he could not see much 
of it, for it was several fields away and 
a row of walnut trees intervened across 
its front. An easy interval of recollec- 
tions was ended by the inquiry, 

“Did you fix it up with Cassy?’ 

“T showed her the account.” 

The constable fastened his little eyes 
upon Oassy’s eminence as if he saw there 
more than was visible, and remarked 
simply: “Well, she is a queer one. I 
don’t trust her.” 

Then he waited; but Asher said noth- 
ing, so he continued, with a good deal of 
anxiety, which he did not betray: “ She 
was away from home when her father 
died. Of course it was wonderfully sud- 
den, and we daren’t blame her for that. 
She gets the last cent out of her tenants, 
so my son tells me. You ought to know 
something about her that way. And she 
hardly ever goes in church, and they say 
that Sunday is like a week day where 
she is.” 

“Have you ever seen her?” 

“T know that she is a fine-looking 
woman, but what does that amount to’ 
I tell you”—he brought his hand down 
upon his thigh in a very earnest way— 
“the man who takes her, she will own 
him. I am_ constable, but I would be 
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scavenger before I would be kept by any 
woman, and the last in the world by 
Cassy Brecht.” 

Asher stared ahead of him, as if he 
saw, without, the facts which he had per- 
ceived from within. 

His old acquaintance sat still, with a 
kind of grave friendliness, saying nothing 
for a long time; and when he took leave 
it was done so quietly as hardly to inter- 
rupt Asher’s thoughts. 

In that solitude he said many things 
to himself; valuing the spacious alterna- 
tive which was his, even though he had 
changed one danger for a baser one. He 
was no more euphemistic with himself 
than he had been with the office-seeker 
the night before; and with lips which 
still felt the softness of hers he uttered, 
“Bought and kept—But I can’t turn 
around now,” he added later. “ Four 
years ago I did that, and now I must do 
this. And she knew it all the time. That 
she makes me this offer is wonderful.” 

However, he was not yet ready to re- 
turn to her, and he walked slowly toward 
the house behind the walnut trees, think- 
ing, “I shall like well to own that place.” 
While he stood looking at it the con- 
stable’s son appeared, accompanied by 
his two boys. They also wore their best 
hats, under which their copper-colored 
hair showed; and they were directed to 
salute Asher, who had a sense of the dif- 
ference of human fortunes as he shook 
the hesitating little hands. 

“ Are these all you have?” he asked. 

“ Also the baby—a girl.” The pleasant- 
looking young fellow did not seem to 
know that he might be proud because his 
identity was multiplied by three. 

“That is a nice family. I believe I 
walk along if you are going over the 
place.” 

They inspected each field, and each 
head of stock in the barn, and the boys 
ran ahead silently like little dogs. Asher 
made some suggestions, and betrayed no 
sentimentality until they had ended their 
tour at the gate, when he remarked, look- 
ing up at the house, 

“So here you live now, where I used 
to live when we were boys, with your 
children and your wife.” 

“Yes, here we live. But we know 
what you do in town, in politics and 
the law and all.” 
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Looking at the ground for a grave 
moment, Asher reflected on the claim 
made upon him by this confidence and 
admiration, which were expressed less by 
words than by the eyes; he was not free, 
it seemed, to appear unrighteous. He 
shook hands once more with both cere- 
monious boys and with the man, four 
years younger than himself, who was 
already a patriarch, and at the bridge 
he turned to look again at the house 
among the walnut trees,—seeming to 
leave among those darkening trees the 
last of the illusion which had made his 
former life possible. Now a new life 
was to begin. 

He found it waiting. As he approach- 
ed the rise, which had become for him a 
Venusberg, he lagged at first, and then 
he hurried back to her. The big door 
opened, and Cassy herself appeared; but 
she received kim with no coy demonstra- 
tions. She had changed her dress from 
top to toe. The gold hair was elaborate 
and shining, and her figure, moving 
ahead of him in silk of a sharp blue, left 
a small trail of perfume; the same, he 
observed, as the one that had reached 
him at his window the night before. 
Now that his position in the house was 
elevated, he was conducted to the parlor, 
and there, among the blue brocade fur- 
niture and brightly patterned ornaments, 
she found an environment to match her. 
The whole scene contrasted sharply 
enough with the honest, cold view be- 
yond the windows, above which the sun 
was dropping down. ° 

As she’ seated herself in the puffiest 
of the chairs her quiet manner was im- 
paired by a very slightly evident ex- 
pectancy; but Asher was quite far away 
and said nothing, and presently she her- 
self began, with an honest desire to please 
him, “ Shall Iplay for you?” 

He nodded, following her with his 
eyes as she crossed the room; and during 
her playing, which was fair, he looked 
and did not listen. However, this was 
to pay one tribute while he withheld an- 
other, and she went back to her chair 
half pleased. There was a silk work-bag on 
the table, and she took out of it a piece 
of linen upon which roses had been beau- 
tifully embroidered, and continued one. 
This occupation on a Sunday cleft her 
from the country girls. 
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The action assumed an almost absurd 
importance for him; and though his 
mind was made up, he felt disposed to 
investigate this non-fastidious soul. He 
knew very little of her for a wife. 

“ Have you spent all your time here ?” 

“Oh no. I was for several years away 
at school.. Then when I was twenty years 
old I went to see my cousin, and I stayed 
with her for over a year. I was there 
when Father died.” 

“Where does your cousin live?” 

She mentioned a city. “She has no 
home; she boards. I boarded with her.” 

“ Does she visit you here?” 

“No, she does not visit me.” 

The north sky was behind her; she sat 
in the midst of cool, grayish light; 
sounds from without recalled the evening 
work upon the farm. It was too peaceful 
a moment for her to lay down her hoop 
and regard him as she did; but she had 
the right to regard him in any manner. 

He knew that to go to her would be 
to submit to the mastery of her pos- 
sessions, of her debasing knowledge, and 
of her charms; but now he welcomed the 
future and its purchased ecstasies. If 
he delayed further, it was for pleasure. 

“ Why have you lived alone here?” 

“T knew that you would be my 
husband.” 

Then he went quickly. Her waist was 
small, her lips were soft, as he remem- 
bered them. 

In a tone not to be despised by any 
woman he asked, “Why do you choose 
me, Cassy?” 

Smiling old Brecht would have ap- 
proved his heiress. “You are already 
important in the town, and I like to live 
there with you. Soon you will be a very 
big man with my money.” 

He stopped in the middle of a breath, 
but there was nothing that he could say. 

“ And, anyhow—” 

She ended with a look of complete 
satisfaction with her bargain. She dwelt 
upon him. 

“Tt is wonderful that some other man 
did not get you long ago.” 

The eyes replied again. So far from 
a blush, her cheeks became slightly pale 
as she spoke mockingly, between her 
golden lashes. 

He stared. 


“ Are you so surprised?” 
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“When you were with your cousin 
“Well? When I was with my cous 
—what about it?” 

She saw resistance in his face, a 
was quite still; just drawing back 
little and raising her chin a little. T) 
she laid her hands on his should 
possessively. 

Yet he got away and stood in the m 
dle of the room, learning from her chan 
of aspect. 

She was on her feet with furious quic 
ness, replying to what he was about 
say: “And who are you to find fa 
with me? Don’t open your mouth ab 
anything I do.” 

“So that is why you make me this 
offer ?” 

“Be quiet, Asher Gehris, or I will let 
you know what you are. Why, you ov 
me everything!” 

“T will owe you nothing, from this 
time on. I will marry no such woman.” 
“Won’t you, though? Stick to me. 

go to jail!” 

In the other conflict he had forgott: 
all that; and now notorious disgrace an 
the destruction of his career seeme: 
minor things. Now, he must get away 
from her. The two dishonored ones, r: 
minders of each other’s sins, glared at 
each other. 

Then there burst from him: “ It is to: 
bad! TI- can’t stand it! You can’t fore: 
me! I would sooner go to jail!” 

He took from his coat a long pale hair, 
looked at it as if he expected it to writhe, 
and dropped it with a brutal gesture. 


The west was still bright and the stars 
had not come out, but it was nearly dark 
in the village, and dwellings whose ow: 
ers were prolonging their Sunday visit- 
looked very black by contrast with win 
dows where lamps were lit. The passcr 
over the diversified sidewalk went from 
one area to another of odors of comfort 
able suppers. That solitary passer wa- 
the constable—in his week-day head-gear 
and walking reluctantly up and down lb 
fore Elisha Gehris’s house. There wa- 
light enough to show the snake-plant 
erect, grotesque, and black; and it puz 
zled him. 

He was gazing at it, when he hear‘! 
heavy steps, each one of which had « 
final quality. He faced around. A man’s 
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bulk was visible, shouldering along the 


street. The constable went to meet him, 
stopped for a grievous moment, and said, 

“ Asher!” 

“So at last you have come for me? I 
expected you.” 

“You expected me! Do you know that 
you must go with me to-night ?” 

* “J thought so. I am glad to see you.” 

The constable exclaimed, “I knew well 
that it ain’t true, what that woman 
swears.” 

“ What does she swear?” 

“ By my soul! I hate to say it. I guess 
you know. Will you fix it up out of 
court ?” 

“She offered me terms,’ Asher said, 
deliberately, “but I could not agree to 
them. Mind—she must prove her 
charges.” 

This acceptance of the situation forced 
his duty upon the constable. “ You have 
your revolver, Asher,” he said, in a more 
businesslike way. “ Better give me it. 
We must be starting to town.” 

Asher handed it over. “You 
want to put the cuffs on?” 

This was an important capture; and 
the refusal to deny had antagonized the 
constable a little. 

“Look here. Don’t you do it!” Asher 
said, when he hesitated. 

“That looks as if I had better 
put them on you—once you begin to 
threaten.” 

“T go along like a dog if you leave 
them off; but if not I will make you 
trouble right here, and I don’t care how 
much, nor what it costs me. You don’t 
need them; I want to go with you. But 
don’t you let my folks see that there is 
anything out of the way.” 

“They will have to hear before long.” 

“Don’t I know that? But not to- 
night.” The powerful vo'ce swayed. 
“Not at the end of this awful day,” was 
what he silently pleaded: 

“What am I to say? I came here and 
asked for you, and your mother said that 
you would be back any time.” 

“T will say that we have a little busi- 
ness in town. That will please her. And 
you come in end eat, and then we can 
start. Don’t you be afraid that I won’t 
go with you. Have you had supper?” 

“No. I was at my son’s, and they 
were telling me how you went over the 


don’t 


ow 


place this afternoon, and we were ready 
to sit down at the table when the squire 
sent for me.” 

“She must have gone to the squire 
as soon as I left her,” thought Asher. 
“ Must have gone on the run.” He could 
still feel her lips. 

“The little boys could not talk enough 
about you,” the constable was saying, 
heavily. 

“Come in, come in!” exclaimed Asher. 
“T go rather with you than—elsewhere.” 

As he opened the door a transient little 
figure appeared, addressing her son eager- 
ly, and tho constable looked as if he 
wished himself exonerated. She made 
haste to lead the way to the kitchen, 
which was warm and almost gay, the 
table was so festal; she added a special 
kind of preserves, and pressed her best 
upon the local dignitary who sought her 
son’s company; and they ate. At this 
meal she did not sit at all. 

The old man was elated. 

“You must have weighty business to- 
gether,” he said. “I told Asher I thought 
maybe you wanted to fetch him.” He 
laughed at this again, and having finished 
his meal he examined with affectionate 
interest his son’s riding-gaiters, which 
were lying in a corner. 

The constable felt a social obliga- 
tion. “I saw such an odd plant in 
your side yard,” he said. She gave its 
little history, and he nodded, and com- 
mented, “ Yes, yes,” as if he knew all 
about it. 

She began to look apprehensively at 
Asher, and tried to summon him when 
they arose. He said, “ We must go, Moth- 
er,” but she insisted. “I just want to 
speak to you a little,” and he had to get 
the constable’s permission by a look be- 
fore he could follow her. 

In the parlor she said, “ Asher, what 
is this business that you have on hand?” 
Her manner was still gentle, but she ques- 
tioned with authority. 

“Why do you want to know that?” 

He asked, to gain time, and he had 
never done such rapid thinking as dur- 
ing her reply that she mistrusted i;. He 
wanted to tell her; but he perceived that 
though she had assented to poverty all 
her life, that patient assent could not 
continue if she knew what her poverty 
had done for her son; so he said, 
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“Tt is nothing for 
over, indeed.” 

“Is it about the Brecht property? That 
Cassy, they say, is no good girl.” 

Perhaps she might die before the time 
to tell her. 

“IT made my last accounting to-day. 
This business of mine with the constable 
is one that does me great good. Mother,” 
he continued in his resonant German, “ if 
anything goes wrong with me, I myself 
will tell you. Until then have no fear. 
Good night now. Do not worry.” 

“No. No. Indeed no,” she promised, 
with her pale, maternal look. 

He returned to the kitchen, and they 
said good-by. Elisha, standing at the 
door to watch them mount their horses 
at the tavern, observed that they kept 
close together. They rode away. 

Asher was making plans for what was 
before him. His mind pressed forward; 
Cassy’s charms existed for him no more. 
He exulted: 

“IT don’t see why I went back this 
afternoon. What she demanded I could 
never do, And now I am going to pay up!” 

“You can easy get bail,” said the con- 
stable, breaking the silence. 

“It is likely. I am a good risk, if a 


you to worry 


man knew. 
jump it.” 

“If it goes to the worst, what 
you do?” 

“ That is far ahead.” 

They rode on for a while. 

“By my soul! when I looked at 
old mother with her snake-plant, 
thought that she knew nothing, I « 
hardly eat. And the way she urged n 

Asher dwelt upon her reception of th 
officer. In his memory of the scene 1! 
shadowing figure of Shame was the: 
the other guest whom she had received 

“Yes, Mother did all she could 
you. And as she welcomed you, so do | 
welcome the ending of this business.” 

The landscape, under so pale a light 
that it resembled a charcoal sketch, mov: 
by them; the dim stars became brig! 
It was quite cold, and Asher remembered 
the warmth of the evening before as th: 
atmosphere of his other life. 

He was so much master of himself that 
he could use unconsciously, in his think 
ing, the phrase, 


You couldn’t pay m 


“ When that fell arrest, 
Without all bail, shall carry me away— 


He felt free and ready. 


Treasure 
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E merry while you may, 
Sweet lady o’ the morn, 

For each rose has its day, 
And every night its thorn. 


Laugh while your youth is fair, 
Dance while the sun is bright, 
Ere comes the evening care, 
The trouble of the night— 


So, were it time at last 
For you and joy to part, 

The dusk would glow with past 
Stored sunshine from your keart. 





The Tenements 


BY MADGE 


ERLIN is clean with the sparkling 
B cleanliness of a great, well-ordered 
house. 

tuous: it is rich and easy in its mind; 
and there is something humorous abroad 
in it—something decorative, and made 
grotesque, as it seems, in the very print 
of the signs, so that one goes about with 
a smile as if he turned over a great copy 
of Jugend. If it is not Paris, if there 
is no gold-dust in the air as in that care- 
less city musing beside the Seine, and 
not too much to please the taste except 
those things in the galleries and muse- 
ums brought to it from outside; if it is 
not London, and is neither elegant nor 
gay—it has its most excellent differences. 
One does not come to Berlin, perhaps, to 
enjoy emotions of taste. 

To the American it presents itself at 
first as not so different from New York, 
being a prosperous, modern city. There 
are the strange sights which make the 
pattern of new scenes. There is the con- 
tinual flashing to and fro of Prussian 
officers, in uniforms of such impeccable 
eut, such bloom of color, such superior 
texture, as receive from American eyes 
a very respectful regard. You think at 
first in Berlin that every policeman is 
a crown prince. There are the blue or 
white blouses of the working-men, and 
their wooden-soled pantinen clacking on 
the asphalt; and the nurse-maids in the 
ugly Spreewald dress. There are the in- 
tellectuals, to be seen in such numbers 
in Berlin, all with portfolios bulging 
with precious thoughts — the  bullet- 
headed Prussian himself with sword- 
euts across his cheeks, wrapped in a 
eape like a gallant in a play; Russian 
girls in we-must-reform-this-unhealthful- 
dress clothes, and that look of Russian 
youth, of white fire burning under ashes; 
dapper Japanese come here to learn how 
the efficient Prussian does things, so that 
he may return home and repeat his lesson 
to the last rivet; sometimes an East In- 
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It is spacious; it is sump- 


of Berlin 
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dian with his folded white turban; and 
soft-bodied innocuous-looking little Amer- 
ican girls, with A.B.’s after their names, 
come to add something of a greater re- 
gard. There the black and white 
striped sentry - boxes before the public 


are 


buildings, and persons all glittering, with 
their clothes so beautifully ge-brushed, 
keeping off the enemy with clubbed mus- 
kets. There are women driving cabs, 
dogs hitched to delivery carts—there is, 
even in the 
street, something different from the peo- 
ple at home, something of a closer and 
heavier fibre, the language 


speak ponderous upon the tongue 


the people one passes on 


very the “Vv 
—an 
impressive city, weighing upon the spirit 
almost heavily, with its wide streets, its 
Tiergarten, beautiful and 
green, jadelike, slow-flowing canals, its 


solemn, its 
gilded Victory hanging in the sky, all the 
accoutrement and display of its abundant 
life—full of birds and flower-hung bal- 
conies where people read pleasantly under 
an evening lamp or take their suppers; 
but full more than anything else of a 
cleanliness which one remembers first to 
have taken into the certain 
days of childhood, when he ran in from 
school to find the house flooded with sun, 
and pervaded by something scoured and 
polished and dusted, which impressed 
even an adventurer in whose scheme of 
things the cycles of housekeeping had no 
part. So much together I 
doubt that the world has ever before seen. 
Ancient Rome may have had more wa- 
ter, but Berlin literally scours its streets 
three times a with 


senses on 


cleanliness 


day such rubber 


brushes as we use at home for plate- 
glass windows; and to draw the story a 
little longer, Rome was a city of quite 
the third rate of importance, with less 


than a million people to conduct its 
housekeeping, where here there are al- 
most three. 

A city presenting the unfamiliar as- 
pect of strange sights, and yet I some- 



































IN THE OLD 


the oftice of 
spectacles to 


times think it is such for- 


eign make one consider 
afresh, as he looks upon them, how much 
the channels of life alike in all 
quarters. One sees little boys in Berlin 
skipping up the ahead of their 
bell, in the 
they do in Washington 
back over their 
shoulders with the air of having carried 
a good matter 
girl 


flow 


steps 
ring the door 
that 


and 


mammas to 
same way 
Square, looking 
through; a_ pale, 
hanging on her lover’s arm in 
the high alleys of the Tier- 
garten, drinking her happiness from his 
narrow-eyed intense the eockaded 
coachman with his whip earried smartly 


ugly 
one of 
face; 


aloft; the groom setting out his saddles 
to air on the garden wall and consider- 
ing his trig boots with smirking satisfac- 
tion: good - looking 
ing at the 


early moon; a 


housemaids 
iron 
tall, English girl 
moving languidly through the crowd at 
the opera, glancing from face to face 
with cool young eyes, delicately slim as 
a flower on a long stem, with something 
of wax and fire about her, and an ele- 
gant young officer watching her as he 


gr \SSip- 


great under an 


gates 


sweet 
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leans against the wall, his hand upon his 
sword; the violinist in the orchestra lay 
ing his cheek upon his instrument with 
that love which never fails nor comes to 
an end; a seowling schoolgirl, overgrown 
and bourgeoise, slamming the door of a 
fine carriage; a woman weeping at a 
corner table in a café, and the man with 
her watching her in the darkling ev 
ning with a sneer; and, in a silent little 
park, woman hanging over a 
wailing child with that look of love be- 
fore which death itself falters—all of 
life here, so that if the rest of the 
world swept away to-morrow, the 
and vanities and burning 
still go on in this 


another 


were 


same fears 


loves would 


rich 


Teutonie city and come to spread over 
all the earth. 
Berlin has built itself of stone which 


it could, cover with heroic seulpture. 
Not only the public buildings, the shops, 
and office buildings, but even the resi- 
denees of the 
with heroes 


finer sort, are decorated 
and Amazons, the Roman 
legions and terrible Huns, chariot races, 
griffins, garlands, cupids, and sacrificial 
urns. Great and hold 


ga ds ga xddesses 
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ip the windows and balconies on their 
inwearying arms and preserve a look of 
eternal calm. On on house covered 
with panels one may see Columbus over 
a window which has- beneath it all the 
gods of Olympus in congress assembled, 
amongst whom Bismarck, exactly cap-a- 
pie in the costume of 1880, appears be- 
hind the buskined Diana. It was ex- 
plained to me that this was the house of 
a foreign consul, an explanation which 
seems to mean much, but could never be 
made to throw its mantle over Diana and 
Columbus and Bismarck at once. Those 
who eannot build of stone use a cheap 
brick, which meets the requirements of 
the fire department and can be covered 
with plaster to take the inevitable sculp- 
turesque motive. The tenements are like 
the apartments of the fashionable quar- 
ter, ornate, of a vague clean gray, so 
that the streets look as much alike as so 
many planed boards. 

The law requires that, with some va- 
riations according to the height of his 
building, the width of the street, and the 
quarter of the city, a man shall build upon 
only two-thirds of his land, and leave the 
rest for a court. In the houses of the 
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middle class, trees, flowers, and statuary 
fill these courts. Sometimes little foun- 
tains spring up in them. And if in the 
average tenement the court is bare and 
dreary, it is, in the greater number of 
buildings, paved and orderly, and as 
clean as asphalt can be swept. Far more 
of light and air, far more of cleanliness, 
the owner of a tenement-house building 
must give his tenants in Berlin than 
in New York. One need never light 
a match to find the light shaft, as a 
tenement-house commissioner with a 
sense of humor sometimes does in New 
York. There are no rows of buildings 
like our dumb-bell tenements, with ten 
rooms out of fourteen on every floor 
dark, and the gas burning in them night 
and day. Even in places where people 
were dying of starvation, the sunlight 
lay in a block upon the floor. The halls 
were scoured white; the rooms were 
clean, and the people themselves. Clean- 
liness and order kee p strange companions 
in Berlin, as.it seems to the American 
familiar with the Italians and Russian 
Jews who inhabit our tenements. Berlin 
plays you always the same tune. “ The 
men and women, and the children them 
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selves,” says a Frenchman who has been 
writing on Berlin in Figaro, “go the 
streets so clean along, so polite, as he 
could searcely believe for an industrial 
city of the importance of Manchester.” 

Never, indeed, did any place wear a bet- 
ter outside than Berlin. It is said that 
Frederick the Great, when he presented 
his people with building sites, stipulated 
that, however modest the buildings erect- 
ed, they must present a splendid aspect 
to the street. Even the old Scheunen- 
viertel, ‘‘ the place of barns,”—which has 
been the stronghold of thieves and cut- 
throats, its cellar cafés the hatching- 
places of vice, where the police go armed, 
and there is. one to every block, and they 
tell you as you go down a street that a 
boy was murdered in such and such a 
house last month—old and wretched and 
full of pain as it is, it lies there full 
of sun, with its house fronts gay and 
trim, and at almost any hour of the day 
one may find it glistening from its bath. 
It is the subterranean and internal life 
of this imperial city of Prussia, behind 
the walls and under the earth, which is 
yet unreached by regulation. 

For over ninety thousand people live 
underground in Berlin, burrowing under 
the earth in the cellar tenements. Pale 
girls and boys issue out of these clean, 
chill holes; and paler men and women; 
and old people yet more pale, who have 
spent in this darkness:all their lives, one 
may see borne out from them at last into 
other cellar tenements, eternal and more 
still. The children from the cellar tene- 
ments have a strange look of the blood 
not flowing in them, but a still life, like 
that in the ground. We have cellar tene- 
ments in American cities, but in no such 
numbers as this. The new tenement- 
house law in Berlin forbids them, but it 
cannot touch the old buildings. This is 
something any one may see. He need 
not plunge behind these fine walls to see 
cellar tenements. There are two in each 
of one-third the apartment buildings 
one passes—the portress on one side, and 
on the other a tailor, or shoemaker, or 
a little shop. 

The ground plan of the city, and 
the legal requirement that court space 
shall cover one-third of a building lot, has 
brought about the other peculiar fea- 
ture of the Berlin tenements. So deep 


“ 


are the lots in Berlin and the land 
valuable that in the tenements there ar 
usually two or three courts, one behir 
the other, and buildings facing upo 
each. Sometimes one sees three, som: 
times four, such rear buildings, with ar 
eades running through them, by whic! 
one passes from one to another. Th 
famous Meyershof, in the Ackerstrasse, 
has five. These rear buildings have light 
and air, and in many cases they are kept 
as clean as those in front, but it is not 
they which appear to the casual visitor 
to Berlin, driving through mile after 
mile of flower-hung _ streets, 
wide as boulevards. All through the 
wealthy quarter there are  working- 
people’s apartments behind the ones in 
front, eight families living, perhaps, in 
the building on the street, and fifty in 
the one behind. Air, such places have 
not, since there is no intake for air into 
the court. 

But if the tenement-house conditions 
are as a whole better than we have in 
New York, one may find here in the 
older buildings every abuse that we con 
tend with at home. Behind these fin 
walls hung with flowers which front you 
from street to street, there girls 


spacious 


are 


with weary eyes, dying of consumption 


in rooms without windows. There are 
steep narrow stairways so dark at mid- 
day that one feels his way from step to 
step—full of danger, and harborers of 
crime they must be; there are rooms so 
small that can searcely go _ be- 
tween the two beds, and here a working- 
girl and her mother, perhaps, eat and 
sleep and call it home; there are 32,000 
places where all the family lives in 
one room, with often two or three men 
from outside. And perhaps the most 
weary thing one sees in all Berlin are 
the sleeping-places which the factory 
girls rent—not even a right in the 
rooms, only the beds, to which they can- 
not go until ten o’clock. Ninety-nine 
thousand people in Berlin have only these 
sleeping-places in another family. Some 
of these things are against the law, but 
there is no tenement-house commission 
in Berlin; the police investigate new 
buildings and will not pass upon any 
which do not comply with the regula- 
tions, but of abuses in older buildings 
one may see two hundred in two weeks. 
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ARCADE OF THE FAMOUS MEYERSHOF, SHOWING THE REAR BUILDINGS 


3erlin that all the old 
Scheunenviertel is to go; 


rhey tell you in 
the city has al- 
ready expropriated block upon block of 
it, and torn down the old buildings to re- 
place them with new. But there are in 
t still places worse than any we have in 
New York since the new tenement-house 
law has been enforced. 

That there are no poor in Berlin is 
easily said, so swept up, so set to rights, 
The aver- 
age Prussian will assure you that his is 


appears the life of the people. 


the most democratic country in the world. 
He will tell you that the state serves 
every man in it; that it meets the prob- 
lem of the unemployed with municipal 
labor bureaus which exchange lists twice 

week; that it has labor colonies which 
teach the vagrant to be a useful, self- 
respecting citizen; that it takes over and 
subsidizes any investigation privately ad- 
vanced which looks to it for the welfare 
of the poor; that the Imperial Insurance 
provides for the sick and aged; that the 
system of outdoor relief in Germany is 
the best in the world; that the police 
condemn unsanitary buildings. He will 
point to the technical high schools and 


continuation schools for apprentices; to 
the school doctor and the feeding of un- 
nourished children; to the 21-cent fare; 
to the 
days at the theatres, granted by order of 


free baths; to the working-men’s 


his Majesty; to the guides provided at a 
minimum rate for the galleries; and to 
many similar advantages—above all, to 
that mass of “legislative protection for 
the worker,” initiated by Bismarck, part 
of the gigantic scheme of Germany’s 
great statesman for establishing an ef- 
ficient state before which Europe should 
tremble. 

3ut if Germany has, as it sometimes 
seems, studied everything that can be 
studied in the social order for the next 
twenty years; if she has 
everything, written 
haustive books, and then organized the 


investigated 
everything in ex- 


results into bureaus and embodied some 
of them into laws, what makes she, with all 
this scholarly assault? Let any one who 
thinks that there are no unemployed in 
Germany stand some evening outside one 
of the Berlin Shelters for the Homeless, 
and watch the 700 men and the 150 women 
going in, “so clean, so polite along”; or 
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him wateh the 3500 coming out of Europe, her mines never fully work: 
the municipal night shelter some morn- her land untilled, her industries undev 
ing, 800,000 a year seeking these ref- oped. She is in what Prince Kropat] 
uges at night in one city alone, in a ealls, in a _ recent book, “a_ state 


country where professional vagabendage flight ”—an industrial awakening pp 


is punished sternly and begging is a_ tected by a high tariff and “ begun w 


enal offence. Poverty is guarded in the improved machinery and _ techni 


Berlin, secret, hidden; it goes softly. It education which England attained o 





is clean and neatly clothed. Only the after a century of groping experiment 
Salvation Army knows where it is; or the tion.” She has not the problems of 
“ Sickness Insurance of the Apotheearies, old country, nor has she immigrat 
Merchants, and Tradespeople” or the complicating every question as Engla 
‘Bureau for the Redress of Private and America have. But she has povert 
Griefs,” or some of those other organiza- common as sunlight, all the horrors 
tions with the highly comprehensive names sweating and home-work in a cloth 
dear to the German mind. There are no industry the greatest in Europe; k 
poor in Berlin like the London poor. Ger- hours where every girl in the departm: 
many is a new country, so strangely both stores works until eight o’clock; the eig 
old and new, but born industrially in hour day in perhaps only one-tenth 
1871, formerly overrun by every nation in her industries, and then it is a d 
without pause, gre: 


misery in many « 








ployments, and 

minimum  livi 
wage in almos 
all, especially among 
women, faintir 
over work: deforn 





ity so common 

to appal an Amer 
ican; and the wn 
guarded, uncheris! 
ed childhood of the 
poor. Pe rhaps Be r 
lin relieves it all 
perhaps it grow 
less, and German 
is a great caref 
laboratory which 

working out certai 
details of the futur 
But the lives of tl 
poor seem the sam 
here as elsewher 
driven from seas 
to season; gnaw 
by hunger, pursu 
by fear; sleeping, « 





the nights when vw 
sit late over our fires 
with the pillow 
pressed to the 

hearts, in some dun 

belief that so long a 
their hearts keep tl 
Berliner I!lustrations-Gesellschaft heat of life they wi 
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dying often in a sol 
itude which welcomes 
the presence even ol 
an enemy; offering 
up their youth, their 
health, the 

hours of bright day, 
their - yea, 


even 


long 


dreams 
the 
dream in girlhood 


power to 
everything except 
the strange pride of 
the poor, which keeps 
hiding them 
from 
where 


them 

institu 

they 
com- 


selves 
tions 
might know a 
tort they have never 
driven by 


which 


known 
pressure to 
they see no end, and 
which 


them 


must seem to 
the 
of 
the most 
not 
is, which 
bear, but 
it comes to us in all 
its then 
for a while we would 
tear hi 
He: writhe 


very es- 
life. For 
part we do 
realize what it 
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many 
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and drink deep if 


ve are men, or shed, 
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if we are women, 
ur casual tears with 
those heavy ones, which fall with frozen 
torpor as if they could not make their way 
to the light; we question those fine feel- 
ings which quail to look upon that which 
millions think 


changed; 


live, and our own lives 
and then we 
go on much the same, and take our plea- 
and fall back, as 
we must at last, upon those measures far 


vaster than any one of 


must somehow be 
sures with gay accents, 


us alone ean com- 
and full of 
nothing 
strange than this, that we can bear to 
read idly that one-third of the operatives 
in the textil Britain 
are under eighteen years old; and when 


mand. A strange sight it is, 


a hideous humor, and in more 


industry of Great 


we see one girl wasted in a factory, sleep- 
ing away the last days of her life in some 
still, unfamiliar peace, even though she 
draws an allowance from the Imperial 
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Insurance, we tremble and look pale, and 


would have more laws and more educa 


tion’ and more social consciousness, to 
make an end of such things as this. 

It was on one of the dark tours into 
the places of grief that I stumbled into 
the old Krigel. We turned off the street 
into a cobbled, twisting alley, the Spree 
gliding at one end of it, the brown walls 
hung with crimson flowers, and under a 
low arch with an ancient prison flanking 
it on there it 


somehow 


hun- 
untouched in 
the of 
guilds, a rich 
and aged gray, with bright moss enam- 
elled upon its roofs, which piled them- 


se] ves, 


one side; five 


old, 


new city 


was 


dred years 


this smart from times 


holy wars and merchant 


sharply peaked, above it; with 


stairways and low-vaulted rooms spring- 


ing up in it unexpectedly; with a row 
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of buttresses supporting the projecting 
windows, and a passageway thrown across 
it on the second story at one end. surn- 
ished pigeons rose and alighted about it. 
A cock strutted up and down with the 
troop of laborious hens behind him. It 
was what an English etcher would have 
called a charming bit. An artist had 
indeed set up his easel at one end, and 
sat there twirling his brushes. At the 
other end, a pallid broom-maker sat at 
work with his assistant in the room un- 
der the arch, his waxen, stiffened face 
showing stark in the gloom through the 
half-open door. The patron of this happy 
adventure was not an English etcher, but 
a young Jewish agent from the Sickness 
Insurance Association. He liked it so 
much himself that he almost forgot the 
vanity of displaying it to a crude Ameri- 
can, and for a quarter of an hour we 
walked up and down in its tiny, quiet 
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compass and peopled it with Meistersing- 
ers, and ladies leaning forth with their 
velvet sleeves brushing the window case 
ments; with the giant grenadiers of the 
father of Frederick the Great, who may 
have shouted here the name of their mon- 
arch, and flung upon the breezes the ban- 
ners of Mark Brandenburg; and with 
knots of people hurrying out from it, 
perhaps, to toss up their hats before Na- 
poleon on his entrance into Berlin. Vol- 
taire may have passed it by, or the fair 
Louise have glanced upon it with her ten- 
der eyes. But Berlin is not a city of reli- 
quaries. Little of history seems at first 
to be ground into its immaculate pave- 
ments. It evinces always results rather 
than life The Krégel would have made 
the heels of a tenement-house commis- 
sioner click upon the cobblestones; but 
so delectable was it, lying there in the 
cool nectarlike sunlight of a July after- 
noon, that it was im 
possible for the time 














to consider what an 
execrable place it 
was for human be 
ings to live in, and 
we permitted our- 
selves to like it. 
Germany seems to 
the American to be 
dealing always with 
measures rather than 
men. But she is mod- 
ern. There are certain 
phases of modern 
thought upon which 
she has seized more 
readily than any oth- 
er nation. She is 
making experiments 
in co-operation ev- 
erywhere. She has 
societies for co- 
operative buying; co- 
operative tenements 
and apartment build- 
ings for civil service 
officials; and there 
are successful, if not 
very old, co-operative 
industries capitalized 
and administered by 
the workers. The co- 








A TYPICAL CO-OPERATIVE TENEMENT 


operative tenements 


in Berlin are bet- 





























THE TEMPLEHOF BUILDING, ERECTED BY THE 


New York 
are more beautiful and pleasant; 
but even more, it may be, to be desired, 
they 


ter than ours in because 


they 


are built with the co-operation of 
the state, instead of being philanthropic 
after the 
laws into ef- 
fect the insurance fund had accumulated 
to such proportions that the question of 
investing it was one of some embarrass- 
ment, and the promoters of the new 
measure looked about for a way of mak- 
ing this surplus further the same ends 
which the aimed to further. 
It has gone for the most part into the 
sanatoriums which supplement the 
project, and into co-operative 

Some of the buildings of the 
bureaus have also 
through loans from it. 


enterprises. In a few years 


industrial insurance went 


insurance 


in- 
surance 

dwellings. 
labor 


been put up 


The rate of in- 


terest is 3, 34, or 4 per cent.; 3% being 
half the current rate in Berlin last winter. 

All the plan of direction of these asso- 
ciations is 


more socialized than 
thing we have as yet in America. It is 
only a little little. 
A tenant in a typical one pays for his 
share at the rate of 8 cents a week, his 
investment beginning at 
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any- 


more so, but it is a 


once to draw 
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4 per cent. He cannot sell his apartment 
nor will it further than his children, and 
all increase in value thus accrues event 
ually to the corporation, to be used in 
putting up new buildings. Every ten- 
ant must be a stockholder, and his hold 
ing insures him the occupation of his 
apartment for life at the rent at which 
he takes it and for the life of his chil- 
dren. Rents in Berlin have greatly in- 
creased in the last twenty years, and in 
the old buildings put up twenty years ago 
the 30 cent. below the 
The stockholders direct the 
affairs of the society, and get such train 
ing in administration as this experience 
offers. Gladstone laid his power to think 
clearly to the interminable debates at his 
father’s table, and the annual meetings 
of the co-operative building associations 
of Berlin must great deal for 
the Berlin working-man in this way. 
Every effort has been made to adapt the 
plan to the lives of working-people. A 
stockholder may withdraw full in- 
vestment without notice; and if he falls 
upon a time of misfortune, it is drawn 
upon by the corporation to pay his rent 
and carry him over. The largest of 


tenants pay per 


present. rate. 


do a 


his 
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the 


members, 


about 5000 
already 


The outside shares are held 


has 
1000 


associations 
of 
apartments. 


Berlin 
whom have 
by people who are waiting for new build- 
ings, upon which the oldest stockholders 
have, of course, the first claim. 

In the 
thing has 


themselves 
of. They are 


put up always near a railway station, so 


buildings every- 


been thought 


that it is possible for the working-people 


the at factories to live in them; 
and always on land still cheap toward 
which the They 
sound-proof floors and double windows. 
There eafés and libraries, assembly 
halls The 
tive associations build on only one-half 
their land instead of two-thirds, and the 
courts 


gre 


city is growing. have 


are 


and kindergartens. co-opera- 


are full of trees, and sand piles, 


where the children play, and horizontal 


bars and swings, where they always seem 
Chil- 


dren wax lusty in the co-operative tene- 


about to be killed, and never are. 
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The 
shouts and 
afternoons the 
without attending it, as German won 


all 


and 


ments. courts echo day w 


their laughter ; in 
women sit here to k 


do, and to argue vociferously, is ft 


as 
way of German conversation. I used 
hear them in the mornings beating th. 
steady « 
phasis which is, I suppose, what has m: 


rugs and curtains with that 
of Germany in thirty years one of 
leading industrial nations. 

On the 
still white. 


newest building the plaster 
With its red slate roofs a 
red chimney-pots ; 
the 
benches ; evergreens 
at the terra 
the tesselated white walk with its bord 
of black; the their sl] 
of petunias and geraniums; their strip: 
awnings or canopies of vines—it 
deal of 
hall 
apartment 
at 


its smiling green co 


in front; the 


white 


great 
the 
intervals 


gates; grace! 
set ( 
formally upon 


baleonies with 
eon 
upon with 


Inside 


one a 


a private 


great char 


1s to Ciuc 


there 
and 


ways least ft 

















about ty 
of the 
have 


rooms; 
thirds 


ments 


apart 
thri 
Th 


eachet 


rooms or 
all bear 
of the 
German 
The 
the 


sO 


more. 
the 
admirab| 
housewife 
kitchens ar 
most seductive. 
glistening and 
bright with = color 
from the flowers and 
copper kettle 
the blue 
white jars set even] 
th 


great 
and ar 


along 
Full 
morning have | 
this in tl 
kitchen of Frau 
Krause, and hay 
heard there the long 
est witho 
end held 
Fra 
enter 


in rows 


shelves. mat 
a 


seen 


stories 
that 

attention. 
Krause could 
tain for 
by speaking only of 
the asthma of the 
son of her cousin, 0! 


ever 
my 


you hour 
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bought for 2 marks 
5 and 20 pfennigs, 
and sold for 6, or 
possibly indeed a lit 
tle more,— she could 
talk, I say, for the 
longest about noth 
ing of any one | 
have ever known. 
There was in her 
diseourse neither 
wit nor color, but 
a kind of flavor 
which you liked for 
some irresponsible 
reason. It flowed by 
you like a placid 
summer stream, and 
you sat there indefi- 
nitely enjoying that 
delicious room and 
the serenity of a 
wholesome fair old 
lady who had lived 
a life without his- 
tory and grown old, 
respected, and well 
content. 
Everywhere in 
Germany an attempt 
is being made to 








meet the question of 











housing. At Essen, 

the seat of the 

Krupp works, at the 

great centres of the 

textile, the iron, the chemical industries, 
all through the mining-towns of upper 
Silesia, at Cologne, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Nuremberg, and innumerable other 
industrial centres, the great firms provide 
good dwellings for employees. One looks 
io find in all the social reforms of Ger- 
many one of three projectors—the em- 
ployer, the state, or the people themselves 
acting through the Socialist party or 
trades-unions. The co-operative build- 
ing societies helong in the second class, 
since it is only through the Imperial In- 
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surance Fund that they are possible, 
more than half of their capital com- 
ing from that source. In all the 
things which one sees—from the out- 
fit of the conductor on the tram, up 


to the most universal questions—there 
is evidence of careful thought. The 
co-operative tenements are one result 
of that detailed and _ scientifie con- 


sideration of a special problem which 
seems exhaustive and leaves nothing 
more to be said, until the conditions of 
life back of it change. 








The Apple of Venus 


BY MARJORIE 


THE 


HE long alley of chestnut trees lead- 
ing to the chateau was barred with 


light and shade; the great green 
were all atremble in the warm 
air, and in the thick grass the daisies lay 
wide open to the sun. 

The clock of the distant village struck 
four as Mademoiselle Sophie came slowly 
on between the ‘sun-flecked trunks, holding 
up her pink skirt from her reluctant feet. 
She was frowning, and her full red lips 
pouted a little in a manner not unbecom- 
ing to her sleepy beauty; her long brown 
eyes, her thick rich auburn hair, her clear 
skin, flushed from the sun, were noticeable 
She 
gave the impression of something golden, 
soft, and sullen as she came across the 
bright silent park land. 

Her dress 
shimmered in 
tight 
white 


APPLE 


le ‘aves 


points in a sumptuous appearance. 


that 
the 
cut over her 

had pinned a peony 
of flaring searlet; her hands were lock- 
ed behind her, and and then she 
tossed her head impatiently as the ends 
of her shining curls were 


was of something 


silks; 


away 


pink where 


bodice was 
bosom she 
now 


blown in 
her face. 

Walking so, slowly, she came to the 
confines of the park; here an old and 
sunken wall of brick divided it from open 
meadow-land that dipped slowly to the 
hollow where the village lay. The sun 
glittered on the distant vane on the 
church spire and shone golden in broad 
fields of grain and rich orchards. Sophie, 
with no regard to this slumbrous prospect 
before her, climbed the low wall and 
descended the slope of grass beyond: 

At the bottom of this slope a little 
wood was to be entered by a path crossed 
by a wooden stile; leaning against this 
stile a man in faded vermilion velvet 
stood in a very intent attitude, absolutely 
motionless, his head turned from Sophie’s 
advance. She, as soon as she saw him, 


BOWEN 


slackened her pace, and paused altogethe: 
at length to gaze at him in a slow, half 
resentful manner. 

The flaming foliage of the bramble and 
the soft green leaves of the hazel tre 
overhanging the stile cast waving shad 
ows over him, but the sun falling throug! 
the shifting branches dazzled in his rar 
bright brown hair. 

Sophie came forward with a sudd 
movement, the tall meadowsweet dragging 
at the hem of her gown, and the man 
at the stile turned and raised a 
eut English face, half pleasantly scorn 
ful and wholly alluring. 

“You frightened them away,” 
he smiled, and he indicated two pheas- 
ants that flashed into the undergrowth 
at her approach. 

Sophie frowned, disdaining a reply. 

“You are always late,” he said, easily. 

She came up to the post of the stile 
and rested her round white arms on it. 

“Do you think I have nothing else to 
do but keep time to the minute with 
you?” she asked. “Do you imagine my 
thoughts are so full of you, Paulyn?” 
And as she spoke she knew that it had 
taken a fierce effort of her will to delay 
her coming, and that, so much had she 
wished to be soon, she had dragged out 
the weary time, and with difficulty, that 
she might be late. 

Paulyn, Lord Frere, answered with a 
deepening of his smile. 

“T, you see, have nothing better to 
do,” he said, “and so I am here to 
time—always.” 

The reply, given lightly, as a -ompli- 
ment, stung her: she did not care that 
he should avow so carelessly his liking 
for her eompany. 

“T wonder why I come at all?” she 
said, heavily. 

He moved from the stile, and leaning 
against the tree trunk, looked at her 
curiously. His clothes, though they had 
been splendid once, were much worn and 


clear 


have 





THE APPLE 
faded, the tinsel braid on his coat was 
tarnished, and the cravat knotted round 
his throat of fine but torn lace; he looked 
what he was—an adventurer of birth and 
parts, with attraction of daredevilry, 
vouth, and breed to weigh against his 
obs ious poverty. 

“You know why you come, Sophie,” 
he answered her. “ The old house is dull.” 

ler anger rose at unconcerned 
pleasantness; she pulled at the velvet 
leaves of the hazel and tore them merci- 
lessly in her strong white fingers. 

“ Not so dull,” she said, with a flashing 
look under her heavy brows, “as you, 
perchance, may think. Another of your 
cold nation has come to Luneville.” 

“My cold nation!” he laughed. 
what made you say that?” 


his 


“ Now 


She ignored the question. 
“Sir Gilbert Fraser is 
she continued. 


father’s 
fine 


my 
guest,” “He is a 
gentleman.” 

“Fifty,” said Lord 
for that. I know him.” 

Sophie tossed her head. 

“ Not answered; 
“there are some would say wealth were 
better than youth—since it 
shared—” 

Lord Frere smiled. 

“You would remind me, my dear, that 
owing to the difference between 
poverty and wealth that he is honored 
at the chateau—while your acquaintance 
with me is clandestine, and your father 
would not receive a ruined prodigal. 
Still "—he lifted slowly his gray eyes— 
“vou leave the chateau for the hedge- 
row, do you not?” 

She seattered the torn fragments of 
hazel leaf to the wind. 

“What do you know of Sir Gilbert ?”’ 
she asked. 

He laughed, as if amused at the seri- 
ousness of her question. 

“T knew him in England, my dear,— 
he is a worthy gentleman. He 
make you a good husband.” 

“Ah!” said Sophie. “Though he is 
fifty, and old for that?” 

Lord Frere suddenly sighed. 

“Ah, my dear, he is rich, as you have 
said—and you are not fitted for a poor 
man’s wife—as I have recognized.” 

Sophie moved a little farther away 
among the sun-flecked foliage. 


Frere, “and old 


so old, m’sieu,” she 


ean be 


it is 


would 
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“T do not understand you,” she said, 
while in her heart understood only 
too well—he did not care as she cared; 
bitterly she wondered if men ever did 
did. She pulled at a 
fading leaf beside her. “It is autumn,” 
she said, with a faint laugh. 


she 


eare as women 
* Summer 
is over, and you must ride away!” 
“Tt has been a pleasant season,” 
Lord Frere, softly. 


said 
“You have been very 
gracious to a vagabond.” 

The yellow leaf fluttered 
fingers. 


“ 


from her 

You are going?” she asked. 

“T think that you are tired of 
said. “ Yes, Sophie you 

said, the summer is over.” 


me,” 
he “as have 
He came up 
to the stile and rested against it. Words 
choked in her throat; her hands lay over 
the peony at her breast. 

“Tf I had been rich, now,” sighed Lord 
Frere, “it had been different.” 

She was standing half with her back 
to him, and he could not see the slow color 
mount into her face, nor how the peony 
rose and fell over her heart. 

“ Well?’ she said, unsteadily, without 
looking at him. “ How different, m’sieu ?” 

He lifted his and glanced 
away from her down the cool green glade 
of the little wood; an expression of rather 
whimsical melancholy rested on his hand- 
some face; he broke off one of the tall 
late buttercups growing by the post and 
twisted it in his fingers. 

“ Ah, different!” he said, absently. 

A hot sideway glance of hers discovered 
his indifferent bearing. Was he a coward, 
or did he not understand?’—Was it pos- 
sible he did not understand? She sought 
desperately for words which should en- 
lighten him, but the precious minutes 
flew past and she was silent. 

A bird whirred out of the covert near, 
and Lord Frere’s sleepy gray eyes were 
following it as it flitted down the wood- 
land sun-flecked path. Sophie spoke—not 
as she wished to speak, still with some 
attempt to get within his guard. 

“You are a spendthrift at heart,” she 
said. “And what do you care for money? 
If one offered you a fortune to-morrow, 
you would hardly lift your hand to 
take it.” 

“You read me well,” he said, never 
looking round at her; “ over-well, perhaps. 
This friend of yours, Sir Gilbert Fraser, 


eye »brows 
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offered me a fortune yesteryear that 
I refused.” 

“What do you mean?” she cried, and 
the blood rushed into her face. 

“He collects curiosities, does he not?’ 
Lord Frere glanced at her over his 
shoulder. “I had something left from 
the ruin of my fortunes that he wished 
to buy.” 

“ And you would not sell it?” 

“Not for anything he or any man 
could offer for some foolish reason | 
value it greatly.” 

Sophie felt a giddiness in her head. 
So he did not value what a fortune could 
have bought—would buy now—her fam- 
ily’s toleration—the position of her equal. 

= So,” she said, in a voice as quiet as 
she could make it, “vou have it still 
this thing?” 

Lord Frere twirled the buttercup be- 
tween his white teeth. 

“Yes—-I have it.” He put his hand 
into his vest pocket. “With me now 
and always.” 

She answered; her eyes sparkled bril- 
liantly. 

“You are mad to earry it there 
worth a fortune! You will be robbed or 
murdered for your folly!” 

“Why, I ean protect it,” he said, 
easily, as he held out a little earved wood 
ease on the palm of his fine hand. 

She would not touch it: her rival, the 
thing he “valued greatly ”—she drew 
back with instinctive hatred of what the 
little box contained. He gave her a quick, 
sharp glance, then unfastened the case. 

It contained an apple of pure gold, 
perfectly modelled, with two curling jade 
leaves set against the stalk. Lord Frere 
took it out and touched a little spring; 
the apple flew open in four quarters 
against the leaves, and disclosed a dia- 
mond as large as a lady’s nail and beauti- 
fully cut. 

“An ancestress of mine,’ 


, 


said Lord 
Frere, “was judged the most beautiful 
woman in England, and her husband had 
this made for her—she wore it, I think, 
at her girdle. It was a pretty conceit.” 
“What is it to you?” asked Sophie, 
under her breath. “ Would not the money 
buy what you would value more than 
this toy?” 
He answered: 
“T know of nothing,”—and it seemed 





to her as if he had struck her insole1 
in the face. 

She could not trust herself to spe 
while he, all uneonseious, showed 
how the four quarters were carved 
side with the likenesses of the four m 
beautiful women the world has know: 
Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, Queen Gui: 
vere, and Lucretia Borgia. 

“And she had red-gold hair—as , 
have,” he said, pointing to this last. 

The remark came to her with the sh 
of revelation. 

“Do you think of me—of wome1 
as—well, like that?” she asked, in a 
curious, breathless way. “ As—such e« 
ored hair—such a shaped face—hands 
so made She half held out her ow 
then laughed. “Mon Dieu—you do 
not understand!” 

“Why, no,” he answered; his clear 


gray eyes were on her questioningly. 

“It is not worth while,” she flash 
“And now I think—it is over-late—] 
must return.” 

She came up to the stile and leaned a 
little towards him; the sunlight shim 
mered on her satin bodice and showed 
most wonderfully the glittering threads 
of her hair. 

“T shall not come again,” she said. 

Lord Frere closed the golden apple and 
returned it to his pocket. 

“Why?” he asked. “You are tired 
of your amusement?” 

Through the perfect golden green si- 
lence following on his speech, the church 
in the village below them struck, and the 
clear echo of the little bell seemed to 
hover a long while in the sweet air; 
Sephie moved with slow fingers a lock 
of hair back from her face. 

“Keep your toy well, my lord,” she 
smiled. 

“You think I am a fool to keep it,” 
he answered her. “ Well, I shall never 
part with it—wless—” 

She took him up quickly. 

“ Tnless ?” 

“God wot, I might come to starve!” 
he laughed. 

She drew away from the stile. 

“Then you ean sell that jewel to Sir 
Gilbert,” she said, and her eyes narrowed 
¥s Now—good-by, Paulyn.” 

She held out her hand. 

“You mean it?” he asked. 
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She answered quietly: 
“We go to 


"he she emiled slowly ’ vou will be 


Paris in two days—and 


ired ot our quiet 


village.” 

‘Is this the end of our wayside ac- 
laughed. “And you 
like this?” 


‘T will come again to-morrow,” said 


aintanee?” he 
ke leave of m«e 
Sophie. “To say good by, Paulyn,—but 
\ they are expecting me at the 
iteau.” 

Their hands met and clasped lightly 
bove the heads of the tall 
then she 
p her dress and turned away. 
‘Until Lord 


nd smiled at her carelessly. 


b itte reups 
nd parsley flowers; gathered 


to-morrow,” said Frere, 


She gave one glance at the slim figure 
in the faded searlet and passed on her 
iy. Her face was curiously pale and 
ardened; she walked very slowly and 
steadily towards the chateau, and paused 
w and then to shake the 


of leaves and gTass off the edge 


fragments 


of her 


ng gown. 

On entering the great house sh« 
straight to the library, where she 
her father’s guest over his books. 


went 


found 


He looked up as her gracious youth 
came into the room, and the warm color 
beauty was jewel - like 
Sir Gil- 


her opulent 
gainst the sombre background. 
bert rose from his place. 

Without a word Sophie passed him, 

the peony from her breast and set 

in the dragon-painted vase on the 

ntel-shelf; then she turned. 

‘It is yes, after all, Sir Gilbert,” she 
aid, quietly. “I will be your wife.” 


VENUS 


The ruddy, steady glow of a fire that 
had burned to a great golden heart shone 
on the blue and purple of a Japanese 
vase that stood on a slim table by Sir 
Gilbert’s chair and gave a slight color 
to his worn, bloodless face. By the tall 
window stood his wife, gazing out on 
Soho Square, growing dim in the waning 
English afternoon. 

Sir Gilbert looked thoughtfully at her 
beautiful figure and the fine line of her 
bare throat and averted face. 

“Will you come here. Sophie?” he said 
at last. 
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She turned at once and moved across 
the room in her usual slow manner; as 
she came into the glow of the fire the 
bright green of her gown, the carnation 
of her face, th 
the white jewels at her throat 


glitter of her hair, and 
showed 
as notable things. 

‘You wanted me?” she asked. 

Sif Gilbert rose and unlocked the glass 
front of a black lacquer cabinet that 
stood against the wall; while, with slow, 
careful movements, he sought for some 
thing in its dark recesses, she watched 
him without interest. 

After a while he found what he looked 
for and held it out to her. 

‘I wish you to wear this to-night,” 
he said. 

It was a little box that lay on his hand; 
she knew it and what it contained. 

“ What this?” she 
quietly. 

“No whim at all.” He 
box and took out 


whim is asked, 
unlocked the 
a gold apple with jade 
leaves. “You remember that I bought 
this two years ago, when you were in 
France ?” 

‘I remember,” said Sophie. She 
a drawn-silk hand-sereen and 
held it up before her face. 

Sir Gilbert laughed dryly. 


‘ 


picked up 


The man who sold it to me came to- 
day to buy it back.” 

“Ah?” The rose-silk sereen fluttered 
a little in her hand. 

“Tle is coming to-night to dine with 
us,” continued her husband. “TI think 
he will amuse you.” 


“Amuse me?” The hand-sereen was 
quite still now. 

“Yes Sir Gilbert 
was fixing the apple to a long, fine gold 
chain. “He was most stormy when I 
refused to sell this to him, but we parted 
good friends. He is Earl of Clare now, 
through a distant 


he is interesting.” 


cousin’s death, and, 
for the time at least, a swinging fortune. 
A scoundrel, of course.” 

“Why do you have him here?” asked 
Sophie. 
me ¢” 


“Do you think scoundrels amuse 


T can read him 
very easily; he has set his heart on this.” 
IIe touched the apple lightly. “ He in- 
tends by any means to get it. I dare 
say "—again he laughed dryly—* he has 
thieved in his time.” 


“Tle is charming, too- 























































































































































































































































































His wife laid down the sereen; for all 
the glow of the firelight, she was, had her 
husband eyes to notice, curiously pale 
for her. 
* So 


you want me to wear it?’ she 
asked. 
“Tlidden in your dress.” He handed 
it to her. 


She put the chain round her white 
neck and slipped the apple into the bosom 
of her gown. 

“So?” she said, rather faintly; she felt 
a cold touch against her heart, and for 
a moment it was as if he had passed her 
again, after all these years. 

“So.” Sir Gilbert nodded, well pleased. 
“T shall puzzle him as to where I keep 
it, shall I not?” 

“THe is ecming to 
asked Sophie. 

“T think so- 
see my 
of wits.” 

She moved back into the warm shadows 
of the room. 

“Why should he value it so highly?’ 
she questioned; then suddenly, “ You 
make him out a common thief, and yet 
let him come here!” 

“He is amusing,” 


discover that?’ 
ostensibly, of course, to 


collection: it will be a duel 


repeated Sir Gilbert, 
“an attractive vagabond.” 

Sophie laughed, quite unreasonably 
scornful, it seemed to her husband. 

“You have said you found it dull,” 
he remarked. 

Her fingers curled round the fine chain 
that held the apple. 

“You offer a strange diversion.” 

Sir Gilbert answered sharply: 

“ Say I please myself, then, madam. I 
like the fellow.” 

She came to the fire and seated herself 
in one of the deep leathern chairs. 

“Tt is no matter, either way—to me.” 

In this attitude, that was neither at- 
tention nor indifference, but like lifeless 
movement, sitting forward, motionless, 
with her head half turned to the door, and 
the firelight ruddy on her averted cheek, 
she sat long after her husband had left 
the room, and though the wood on the 
hearth was sinking into ashes she did 
not notice it. 

She heard a carriage drive up without, 
and never moved; she heard footsteps on 
the stairs, and never moved. 

Then, when the door opened, she rose 
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suddenly, and her hands closing on 
snapped the fragile st 
It was the servant with the candles. 
With an impulse of daring and defi: 
she took the one set on the table near 


hand-sereen, 


Japanese vase and placed it on the mai 
shelf, so that the light fell on her { 
and when—he—entered with Sir Gill 
she was standing so with her head e1 
In the seconds that her husband used 
introducing them her eyes flashed ; 
rageously over him. 

Five years ago! 

She had imagined many things; she | 
not been prepared for this: he was ost: 
tatiously splendid, magnificently dressed, 
and the richness of his appointment 
suited his reckless face: he was as 
tractive now, standing within her door 
his perfumed 
thoughts 


velyets, as her strayi 
during these years had 
pictured him in his faded scarlet coat. 

He accepted her presence, her position, 
with the calm she knew he would show; 
in the instant that she dared look into 
his dangerous eyes he showed her that 
their last meeting was as vivid in his 
mind as in hers. But had Sir Gilbert 
been as keen on the track of their 
secret as he was unconscious of it, he 
could have guessed nothing from the 
Earl’s demeanor. 

He said very little to Sophie; while 
her husband displayed the treasures with 
which the room was filled he leaned 
against the table, facing the fire, and his 
attention was all for the connoisseur and 
his collection. 

Sophie pushed the candle away from 
her now and sat back in her chair watch 
ing. She saw her husband moving to and 
fro among his cabinets; the table laden 
with gold and silver ware that glittered 
in the candelight: ancient chasubles with 
rough-set gems, carved ivory coffers, and 
strange-shaped ornaments of rock crystal ; 
and it was all but a dim background to 
the figure of the Earl. 

He was in black and white velvet, with 
a great knot of pink ribbons on his shou! 
der; his profile was towards her, and sh: 
noticed a bunch of violets fastened i: 
his Bruges-lace cravat. He talked and 
laughed with Sir Gilbert; he was enter 
taining, charming, flattering; he use: 
that subtlest of incense, envy, and S 
phie observed that despite his cool sun 
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THE 





APPLE 


ming up, her husband was fascinated 
and enthralled. 

She had lived very quietly since her 
marriage; how quietly she had not real- 
‘zed till now. As she sat in the shadow 
looking at the Earl she was aware that 
her life had stopped with his passing out 
of it, and that the long even years with 
Sir Gilbert had been filled with merely 
mechanical actions and aimless thoughts; 
now, like a tide dammed and suddenly 
set free, her blood flowed passionately. 
She knew that her husband was old and 
dull, that her days had been as dust; 
she knew what she had missed, and she 
looked with narrowed brown eyes at the 
careless figure of the man who had cheat- 
ed her of it. 

His brilliant presence had altered the 
sombre house as it had altered the 
quiet woods round her home; she could 
see Sir Gilbert was under the spell of 
the graces being so freely used for his 
captivation, although he had named the 
Earl—secoundrel. 

Sophie put her fingers to the fine chain 
crossing her bosom: it was curious to 
remember the day when they had stood 
either side of the stile with tall butter- 
cups between and the jewel now hid- 
den over her heart had flashed in his 
open hand. 

He never mentioned the apple; if he 
was observant of every detail that might 
discover to him its hiding-place, he gave 
no sign of it; careless and gay, absolute- 
ly at his ease, he appeared to have no 
motive beyond the moment. 

At dinner, Sophie, seated between him 
and her husband, was so near him that 
their sleeves brushed when they moved; 
still, he spoke very little to her, and 
looked at her hardly at all. As she lis- 
tened to his interested converse with Sir 
Gilbert she wondered if she had read 
right that first glance of his—if, after 
all, he had not completely forgotten! 
[It was likely enough: what had not these 
five years, so uneventful to her, been 
to him? 

She colored hotly to think of it. Sir 
Gilbert remarked on her silence; he was 
secretly a little piqued that his beautiful 
wife had made so little impression on 
the Earl, though the latter’s willing at- 
tention to his learned talk on his precious 
collection might be some recompense. 
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To Sophie the evening was intolerable; 
her blood stirred with a strange, unname- 
able excitement. When they returned to 
the up-stairs room, where Sir Gilbert’s 
curios still glittered on the table, she 
escaped to the baleony and stood silent 
there, looking over the dark square and 
the winking lights of the town. 

She could hear the voices of the two, 
so, different in quality, modulated to the 
same tone; looking round sharply once, 
she saw her husband bending over one 
of his cabinets, and the Earl seated by 
the fire in the chair she had just left. 
She could only see his back; his attitude 
was that of some one writing,—the next 
instant he had risen, turned, and was 
coming towards her. 

“ You have dropped your fan, my lady.” 

He stood in the shadow of the window; 
the light from within caught his white 
sleeve as he held out her painted fan. 

She had left it, purposely, on the chair; 
without a demur, however, she took it, 
and the Earl, bowing, returned to Sir 
Gilbert, who was opening upon the gilt 
settee a portfolio. 

Sophie stood perfectly still, gazing with 
unseeing eyes across the darkness. He 
had written something on her fan. She 
felt as though some one gripped her heart 
and held it so that she could not breathe. 
So—he was playing with her husband! 
What did he want with her—what did he 
dare to want with her? 

She moved so that some of the light 
fell over her and unfurled her fan; yel- 
low butterflies were painted on it, and 
they seemed to dance before her eyes 
like live things; then she read, in clear 
pencillings beneath them, his message: 


“Venus wears the apple to-night— 
both are mine by right—I have been 
without both too long. I have so much 
to ask, to answer. After I leave to- 
night I shall return to your garden and 
wait for you. Pavutyn.” 


Sophie closed her fan slowly; her de- 
sire was to laugh madly; this was char- 
acteristic of him: when he could have 
had her for the asking,—yes, it was the 
naked truth, for the asking,—he rode 
away, and now she was another man’s 
wife, he would risk a great deal to whistle 
her back. She was to steal his jewel for 
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him, and he put this on her fan!—his 
old recklessness—his old insolence. 

Hardly a glance did she give him when 
he took his leave, but an hour later she 
was waiting at the end of the dark gar- 
den, with a cloak over her bright dress. 

The moon was out, and the stars, but 
their fire was quenched behind a soft veil 
of mist; the whole sky was dull and gray. 
The garden was not finely kept nor filled 
with blooms, but by the plane trees and 
the old stone seat at the wall grew a 
quantity of half-wild wallflowers, and 
their perfume was sweet and strong. 

Sophie sat on the stone seat and twist- 
ed a spray in her fingers; the garden here 
was lit, in a gloomy flickering fashion, 
by the swinging street-lamp on the house 
opposite the wall. : 

The miserable thin moon cleared the 
dark chimney-tops and swam into the 
pallid sky with a trail of wet vapor after 
her. Sophie heard the steps of a passer- 
by echoing down the empty streets; the 
wallflowers fell from her hands on to the 
lap of her silk dress. 

As the footsteps died away, another, 
bolder and firmer, sounded, coming near- 
er, and she could hear him singing, in a 
soft, reckless voice. 

She rose and waited. 

He knocked on the little wooden door 
in the garden wall. 

“He is very sure I am here,” she 
thought, and opened the door quietly. 

He entered with a wholly delightful, 
half-hushed laugh; he wore a dark vel- 
vet riding-mantle, and swung his hat in 
his hand. 

Sophie closed the door and went back 
to the seat; he followed her, eagerness 
on his lips. 

“ Now—forget five years—my dear!” 
He took her passive hand and held it 
warmly. “ First, why did you never come 
the last time—as you promised?” 

“You speak of too long ago,” she an- 
swered,—* yet—you are much the same.” 

“To you always.” 

“T did not mean that.” She had with- 
drawn her hand from his and closed it 
over the sprig of flowers in her lap. 
“T mean that you were reckless and care- 
less in the way you behaved to-night— 
and—very certain.” 

He laughed in his old assured manner. 

“Of what?’ He had seated himself at 
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the end of the seat and was leaning 
wards her; she could half see his fe 
in the shadow of his dark hair. “ Sop! 
—are you not glad that I have come?’ 

“Do you think that I have been wai: 
ing for you all these years?’ she a: 
swered; her blood was running quick at 
the manner in which he took it for gran 
ed that she should come at his first bid 
ding, the manner in which he accepted, 
without either surprise or thanks, her 
compliance with his monstrous request, 
but there was little to be told from her 
quiet voice, little te be seen from her 
shrouded figure. 

“ Sophie,” said the Earl, leaning closer, 
“T have often wondered why you never 
came to say farewell as you promised m 
Sometimes I thought that I knew—” 

She laid the wallflower to her lips. 

“Why will you talk of five years ago/ 
What have you come to say to me now?” 

“T think that you know.” 

She could hear his quick breathing. 
Surely he was a little moved. 

“ Listen to me, Lord Clare. You went 
out of my life utterly. I only heard of 
you onee—when my husband told me 
he had bought this toy from you.” 
She touched her bosom and saw his eyes 
flash. “J never thought to see you again 
until to-night—now, what can you imag- 
ine are my feelings towards you—now, 
what do you mean to say?” 

Her hand rested on her knee; he laid 
his very gently over it. 

“You care something or you had never 
remembered you ever cared more; you 
eared something or you had not come t: 
night. You belong, Sophie, to me, and | 
am here to claim you.” 

Her fingers trembled under his. 

“Me—or your jewel?” 

“ Both—mine, both! The dotard sought 
to outwit me; he thonght I should not 
guess where he had concealed the jewe!: 
he thought that it would be impossi- 
ble for me to steal it from such a 
hiding-place.” 

She stopped him swiftly. 

“Yes—he thonght so.” 

The Earl laughed at the recollection 
of the successful part he had played 
that evening. 

“You have graced this dusty dwelling 
long enough, my dear.” 

Sophie rose suddenly; the perfume of 
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THE APPLE 


the wallflowers was strong as wine to 
make her senses reel. 

“You woo me late,” she said, thickly. 

“ Before, I was a poor man.” His voice 
came through the cross-shadows; she could 
see the dark outline of his figure against 
the flickering lamplight cast across the 
wall; she put out her hand and touched 
ihe smooth bark of the plane tree. 

“Why did you sell—this?” Again she 
touched her bosom. 

She felt he reined in 
he answered. 

“T was starving.” 

“ So—what could not go for love went 
for bread!” She laughed. “ And now— 
you have come to ask me to steal it for 
you, have you not—to give it to you?” 

“No.” He rose from his seat. “TI 
want you, yourself—Venus as well as the 
apple, my dear.” 

She was breathing painfully. 

“You—you would suggest I go with 
you ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ You—you think I will?” 

“ By God! I think so.” 

Her fingers had closed over the chain 
her bosom; she saw how he 
watched this. 

“What else am I to steal from Sir 
Gilbert for you?” she asked; she moved 
away from him, but he leaned forward 
and caught at her glittering dress where 
the cloak fell aside. 

“Are we to palter here until the old 
man sees us? Sophie, I am tired of 
England. Come with me back to France.” 

She was drawn against the wall now, 
crushed in among the wallflowers. 

“ Hush! they will hear us in the street! 
Stand away from me, my lord. You do 
not understand—nothing could make you 
understand !” 

At the tone in her voice he instinct- 
ively stepped back, and she moved past 
him, with the dull light flickering on 
her figure. 

“Do you think that there is nothing 
[ value more than your late-flung fa- 
vor?” she said, quietly. “If I were a free 
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woman I would not trust myself to such 
as you—no! Stand away from me!” She 
flung out her hand and struck him light- 
ly on the breast. “ Once I amused you— 
to me it was something more; for five 
years you were silent; now-—things are 
different; I came here to-night to tell 
you so.” Her voice came in pants. “ You 
think me a dull fool,”—she pulled at the 
chain round her neck. “ Once I might— 
have followed you—anywhere ; now—good 
night—oh, I can say it easily—farewell !” 

“ Sophie!” 

He seized her hands, but she dragged 
them away. 

“ Here is what you came for—this that 
I have round my neck.” 

She tossed the chain at his feet. He 
sprang after her, but she ran down the 
dark length of the garden rapidly, and 
he heard her close and bolt the window. 

At that Lord Clare went back to the 
plane and the wallflowers. At his feet 
the chain glittered in a tiny heap. What 
he had come for—yes—perhaps. 

Yet Sophie—so suddenly unattainable 
—was provokingly alluring, unfathom- 
able, and surprising. He gathered the 
jewel into his pocket without looking at 
it and stepped into the street. His swift 
vanity was reassured. 

“ After all, the jade cares,” he thought, 
“or why did she give me this?” 

He smiled, and leaning against the 
street post, leisurely drew it from his 
pocket. Sir Gilbert’s jewel was a good 
guarantee of Sir Gilbert’s wife. 

The yellow lamplight and the cloudy 
radiance of the moon shone on the chain 
as he ran it over his fingers, looking for 
the familiar glitter of the golden apple. 

But in place of it hung a little gilded 
skull. 

Lord Clare felt the blood run to his 
heart with a hateful sense of shock. 

“ By gad! does the jade care?” he said. 
Then he laughed curiously and, with her 
mocking gift hanging over his fingers, 
looked up at her dark house. 

“ And do I care to have missed the ap- 
ple—or to have missed—Venus ?”’ 

























































DIOMS die hard. The same thing 
may be said of inflections, and to a 
less degree of the uses of words. In 

many instances they never die at all, in 
spite of every effort which the processes 
of education put forth for their exter- 
mination. Rejected by the cultivated, 
they take refuge in the homes of the 
unlettered. There they are preserved and 
cherished. There defying all attempts to 
destroy them, they flourish often in their 
primitive vigor. The only rivals of the 
uneducated in the conservation of archaic 
linguistic usages are the poets. Still, these 
are so far behind their humbler asso- 
ciates in this particular that they can 
hardly be classed as rivals at all. 

This clinging of the illiterate to usages 
which, once in universal esteem, have died 
out of the literary speech can be noted 
in orthoepy as well as in voeabulary and 
grammar. There are plenty of instances 
where promunciations which formerly 
everybody employed have so sunk in re- 
pute as to become a distinguishing mark 
of imperfect or utterly neglected training. 
A very signal illustration of this fact is 
furnished by such words as oil and boil 
and joint and point, which to the very 
end of the eighteenth century retained 
their old diphthongal sound of i, as now 
represented by the spellings tle and bile 
and jint and pint. The modern pro- 
nunciation, when it first began to be used, 
seemed to many exceedingly affected. 

Still, it is not in orthoepy that the un- 
educated continue to preserve markedly 
the onee good usage of the edueated. Much 
more do they do this in the case of verbal 
and grammatical forms and meanings. 
Take as an illustration of the changed 
employment of words the verb learn in 
the sense of “teach.” This usage is fre- 
quent in the mouths of the uneducated, 
and is sometimes heard from the lips of 
those who would resent not being called 
educated. When it occurs in the speech 
of the latter it is characterized, according 
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to the ctate of mind of the censor, by t!:. 
mild term of impropriety or the mor 
vigorous one of vulgarism. The rule f. 
its employment is simple. We can lean 
a thing; we cannot learn a person. Yet 
the uneducated in employing the latter 
usage are merely following the practic: 
of the ancestors of us all. It has taken 
generations—it is perhaps safer to say 
centuries—to establish the existing dis 
tinction between this verb and teac! 
There is little doubt that the desire t 
restrict learn to its present use manifest 
ed itself long before it prevailed general! 
The fact that in our authorized version 
of the Bible the now condemned employ- 
ment of it does not oceur, shows that eve: 
in the sixteenth century there were mc! 
who felt the desirability of setting up a 
distinction between the two verbs. Yet 
while this is apparently the case, th: 
practice of so doing was far then from 
being generally adopted. There are mor 
than a dozen instances of the use of lear: 
in the sense of “teach” in the writings 
of Shakespeare. This of itself is sufficient 
to show that the distinction was not re- 
garded as binding in the Elizabethan 
period. Furthermore, it is as true of 
ether writers of the time as of him. Th« 
frequent occurrence indeed of such an 
employment of it by popular authors suf 
ficiently accounts for the slow establish 
ment of the distinction. 

In truth, learn, meaning “to teach,” 
ean hardly be said to have been absolute- 
ly banished to the utterance of the un 
educated till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. In the writers of the 
eighteenth it was liable to show itself 
at any moment. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, for illustration, was one of the 
most brilliantly intellectual women of her 
age. Owing to her birth, her social posi 
tion, and her literary associations, she 
may be taken as a fair representativ: 
of the received usage of the cultivated 
classes. Yet she resorted unhesitatingly 
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to the now discarded employment of the 
word. Writing from Turkey to her sis- 
ter, in March, 1718, she gave an account 
of her visit to the Sultana, and described 
the arrangement of her hogsehold. She 
remarked that it was the iness of the 
older slaves to take care of the young 
girls, and among other things “to learn 
them to embroider.” A quarter of a cen- 
tury later she had not abandoned this 
usage. Im 1751, writing to her daughter 
from her Italian home, she spoke of being 
useful to the villagers, and compared her- 
self to the goddess Ceres. “ If it be true,” 
were her words, “ that she taught the art 
of sowing wheat, it is sure I have learned 
them to make bread.” Here the equiva- 
lence of the two words is brought out 
with special distinctness. 

It has been intimated that certain words 
and idioms which have come to be dis- 
used in the literary language of prose 
continue to maintain themselves in verse. 
Still, even there they make their appear- 
ance on only a limited scale. They are 
consciously felt to be archaisms. That 
is a sure sign that they have ceased to 
be a living force. Vanished strong forms 
of the verb occasionally occur in poetry, 
such, for instance, as holp and holpen for 
helped. These are literary archaisms in- 
troduced intentionally. The employment 
of them is not as it is in the natural un- 
tutored speech of a dialect. Such also is 
the case with the verb be. The educated 
have confined this form to the infinitive, 
the imperative, and the subjunctive. But 
readers of the English Bible and of 
Shakespeare cannot fail to observe how 
constantly be is used as an indicative, 
especially in the third person plural. To 
a certain extent poetry continues so to 
employ it. “ There be perhaps who barren 
hearts avow,” writes Campbell in the 
“ Pleasures of Hope.” In this line he ex- 
emplifies a usage which, however rare in 
prose, is far from infrequent in verse. 

But in the speech of the uneducated 
be retains all its original vitality. The 
forms of the substantive verb are indeed 
interchanged on a grand scale in the 
provincial speech of the English coun- 
ties. We are told in the invaluable 
Dialect Dictionary of Professor Wright 
that in Surrey “to the question, Where 
be you? the answer is invariably, Here 
I are.” But outside of innumerable 
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local peculiarities be, alike in England 
and America, is employed frequently in 
the language of the populace as an in- 
dicative form. This is especially true 
of the first person singular and the third 
person plural. In the latter case in par- 
ticular the usage represents faithfully the 
early literary speech. Chaucer, its great 
representative author, hardly knows such 
a third person plural as are. It is found 
a few times in his writings, but only a 
few times. 

There is still another verbal form, long 
rejected by the cultivated classes, to 
which the uneducated cling. This is 
went as a past participle. Etymological- 
ly such an employment of it is perfectly 
correct. It was not its own fault, it 
was owing to a concurrence of cireum- 
stances that it was dislodged from the 
place it originally oecupied. In Anglo- 
Saxon there were two verbs in particular 
which expressed the idea of movement 
in a given direction. One was gan, the 
original of go. The other was wendan, 
our wend. The verb go was and is a 
genuine irregular verb. It was from 
another root that its past tense was 
borrowed. The form of this in Anglo- 
Saxon was éode, which later became yede 
or yode. On the other hand, wendan had 
as its preterite and past participle wente 
and went respectively. It so happened 
in process of time that go lost its preterite 
yede or yode. To make up for its dis- 
appearance it helped itself to the past 
tense of wend, which had discarded its 
final e and became went. As go con- 
tinued, however, to retain its old par- 
ticiple gon—gone, as it is now spelt— 
it had no use for the participle went. 
When therefore have in its capacity of 
universal auxiliary began to take the place 
of the forms of be with verbs of motion, 
have gone became the standard tense 
phrase. Have went was relegated to the 
speech of the uneducated. 

The change came about gradually. In 
Chaucer and his contemporaries the old 
form occurs frequently. Such passages as 
“He ...on his way is went,” “Jason 
...+ home is went,” are found in the 
poet’s pages. But with all the in- 
fluence he exerted upon the develop 
ment of the English language, he could 
not keep the past participle went in the 
literary speech. The verb of which it 
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was a part came itself in time to be 
largely disused. “ Hopeless and helpless 
does 2geon wend” is one of the only 
two places in which it occurs in Shake- 
speare. In consequence of its infre- 
quency, the original connection with it 
of the preterite went was forgotten en- 
tirely. As a result, the verb itself early 
developed a new and regular past tense 
and participle wended to take the place of 
the forms of which it had been despoiled. 
Yet down to a comparatively late period 
writers resorted occasionally to the use 
of the old participle went. Spenser’s em- 
ployment of it in his “ Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar” was doubtless due to the fact that he 
was intentionally imitating a rustic dia- 
lect. Perhaps the same explanation may 
apply to such a line as 


Is thy bagpipe broke or are thy lambs mis- 
went? 
in Sir Philip Sidney’s Dialogue between 
Two Shepherds. Yet this is doubtful: 
for there is no indication, in the rest 
of the piece, of an attempt to represent 
anything but the regular authorized 
speech. However that may be, there 
were during the seventeenth century 
several writers of repute who employed 
this participle. Even in the eighteenth 
century it is not infrequent in the diary 
of the Oxford scholar and antiquary, 
Thomas MHearne.- For instance, he 
records in 1727 a walk he had taken to 
Denton court, passing through Chils- 
well, “which way,” he adds, “I had 
never went before.” But Hearne was a 
Tory of the Tories, and doubtless saw 
as little use in abandoning words and 
forms that had once been established 
as he did in abandoning institutions. 
But though the use of went as a past 
participle disappeared from the language 
of literature, it has continued to retain 
in the speech of the uneducated all its 
original vigor. From them it is heard 
now as frequently as it was heard in 
Chaucer’s time from the lips of the most 
cultivated. In this respect its fortunes 
have a close resemblance to those of cer- 
tain absolute forms of the possessive 
pronoun when it is not followed by a 
substantive. These were once in good 
coneurrent use with the rivals which 
have driven them out of the literary 
speech. None the less do they still 
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flourish as luxuriantly in the languag. 
of low life as they did in the days w! 
they were accepted by all as perfe 
proper. These are the forms 
yourn, and hern, to which later w 
added his’n and theirn. They used t 
regularly accounted for as contracti 
of the pronoun with the following ov 
our own, for illustration, becoming ov 
It barely need be added that t! 
derivation, the production of amat: 
philology, has long gone the way 
similar explanations. 

At the very outset it is to be said 
both ours and ourn, yours and yo 
came somewhat late in the langua: 
The genuine etymological forms in | 
eases are oure, our, and youre, y 
These continued to appear at times 
Chaucer and his contemporaries. 
you swore to be all freely your,” ; 
Cleopatra in addressing the dead Ant: 
This usage crops up at intervals d 
to a somewhat late period—as la‘ 
certainly as the seventeenth century. | 
the second of his sonnets to Celli 
Browne, the author of Britannia’s P 
torals, says of the sun that 

the store 
Of thick clouds interposed makes her 
our. 


But these simple forms lacked distinct 
ness. Language therefore set out to ir 
part it by adding to them in one part 
of the country the ending in -s of t! 
Northern dialect, in another part the e1 
ing in -n common in the Souther 
Strictly speaking, they were both what » 
are wont to call corruptions. They wer 
in reality double possessives. But the 
were corruptions which language felt t! 
necessity of having. The question ear): 
presented itself, in most instances 
consciously, to the users of Englis 
Which of these forms should the literar 
speech adopt? There were mine a! 
thine in use, in which the ending in 
already existed. Then again there w 
his, which from the beginning had th: 
ending in -s. Which of these termi: 
tions should be chosen by our and y 
and her? It was clearly for a while 
open question. 

This attitude of indecision can be se 
best illustrated in the fourteenth-centur 
Wreliffite version of the Seriptures. | 
this work not only the original simp! 
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form of the pronoun used absolutely 
occurs, but also the two incoming repre- 
sentatives of it, the one ending in -, 
the other in -n. For these variances the 
speech of the particular district from 
which the collaborator or the copyist of 
the manuscript came is probably respon- 
sible. For our purpose it is necessary only 
to present one or two examples of what is 
now the rejected form. Here they follow 
with the spelling modernized. When the 
Shunammite woman, whose son Elisha 
had brought back to life, asked the king 
of Israel for the return of her house and 
land, Jehoram is represented as saying 
to one of his officers, “ Restore thou to her 
all things that be hern.” So in Genesis, 
Pharaoh is represented as commanding 
Joseph to tell his brethren, in leaving 
the land of Canaan, to pay no heed to 
bringing with them their property, for 
“all the riches of Egypt shall be yourn.” 
Still, it must be admitted that these 
forms in -n seem never to have had much 
chanee of general adoption in the lan- 
guage of the educated. The failure of 
Chaucer to employ them—who in this 
particular pretty certainly represented 
ihe usage prevailing in the circles of the 
eourt—almost inevitably involved their 
general rejection by later writers and by 
the cultivated. This had the effect of 
banishing them to the homes of the 
humble. But had the condition of things 
been reversed, we should all have been 
aying in these days ourn and yourn and 


and hers as irredeemable vulgarisms. 

The remarkable thing about these -n 
forms is their prevalence and persistence. 
They are heard wherever the English 
language is spoken. Furthermore, they 
have been from the outset aggressive. 
Even in the early period this ending 
forced itself upon his as that in -s never 
did upon mine or thine. In a fifteenth- 
century manuscript of “Anelida and 
Arcite” oceur these lines: 

Her freedom (4. e., generosity) Arcite found 
in such mannére 

That all hisen is that hers was, much and 
lyte. 

Chaucer of course was not responsible for 

the form hisen. That was the work of one 

of the villainous scribes against whose pro- 

ceedings he has left behind an anathema. 

Its early appearance, however, is one of 
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many signs of the abounding vitality of 
these -n forms—a vitality which has 
never shown sign of diminution. Lit- 
erature has long disowned and discarded 
them. All the energies of education have 
been steadily devoted to suppressing them. 
Before the relentless war waged upon 
them they will doubtless succumb in the 
end. Yet there are numerous places— 
out-of-the-way places, to be sure—in 
which they still dominate the speech of 
the large majority. In numerous others 
they are retiring before the conquering 
march of the schoolmaster, but they re- 
tire slowly and sullenly. In consequence 
the victory over them will not be speedy. 
Centuries of steady repression have gone 
by, and they still retain their vigor es- 
sentially unimpaired. 

Examples have been given of uses of 
words and of inflectional forms once in 
good repute which have been relegated 
to the speech of the uneducated. The 
same thing is furthermore true of syn- 
tactical eonstructions. There is in our 
tongue no more deeply rooted and widely 
extended illustration of these survivals of 
a past of good usage than the employ- 
ment of the double negative to strengthen 
the negation. All the efforts of educa- 
tion for centuries seem to have exerted 
hardly a perceptible influence in diminish- 
ing its prevalence with a great body of 
speakers. It was once my fortune to hear 
an exemplification of this idiom as it 
came in its native energy from the mouth 
of an irate father who had been for some 
time contemplating with profoundest dis- 
gust the head-gear with which his daugh- 
ter had adorned herself. He was of 
Scandinavian descent, and I seemed to 
catch a glimpse of the old Berserker rage 
flaming forth in his violent utterance. 
No one negative would have sufficed to 
convey the intensity of his indignation. 
“Don’t you never let me see you wear no 
such thing on your head no more,” were 
the words in which his opulence of dis- 
approval found expression. Not that the 
prohibition with all its wealth of nega- 
tives wrought the desired effect. Against 
the rock of feminine fancy in dress, sup- 
ported by fashion, the waves of parental 
wrath dash in vain. Besides, the girl, 
whose education was better than her 
parent’s, had learned that two negatives 
constitute an affirmative. Accordingly, it 
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was natural for her to assume that the 
employment of two additional ones still 
further intensified the positiveness of the 
injunction that she should wear just what 
she was inclined to wear. 

But the point to be brought out here 
is that the wrathful parent of the nine- 
teenth century spoke precisely as under 
similar circumstances Chaucer would have 
done in the fourteenth. Two negatives 
the poet uses constantly to strengthen 
the negation. In his time that was the 
absolutely correct thing to do. But on 
special occasions—on occasions wherein 
he sought to express himself with peculiar 
energy—he called in the aid of three or 
four. In the Canterbury Tales, for in- 
stance, the knight is the ideal soldier 
and gentleman. The one trait upon 
which the poet lays particular stress is 
the unfailing courtesy he displays to 
every one, no matter what his station in 
life. He emphasizes this characteristic 
by crowding four negatives into two 
lines. Of him it is asserted that 


He never yet no villainy ne said 
In all his life unto no manner wight. 


Put in modern prose this declares that 
the knight in all his life never used any 
abusive language to any sort of person. 
Such a restrained way of stating the fact 
satisfies itself with one negative. It 
conveys the sense after a fashidn, and 
is without doubt a very gentlemajly way 
of putting things. Yet how dreadfully 
tame it seems as against the combined 
crushing force produced by the succession 
of never and no and ne and no. Long 
disuse has indeed hindered us from ap- 
preciating the full effect of the ofiginal 
construction. In order to feel that, one 
must first become thoroughly st in 
Chaucer’s diction. 

In writing as he did Chaucer was fol- 
lowing the practice which had prevailed 
from the beginning in his own tongue. 
In Anglo-Saxon, as in ancient Greek, the 
more negatives yon had, the stronger be- 
came your negation. The transition to 
the opposite sense took place during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
the study of the Latin classics was at its 
height. By the end of the latter century 
men had forgotten the existence of the 
earlier and once common idiom. In his 
edition of Chaucer, Speght speaks of the 
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poet’s use of it as “an imitation of 
Greek construction ”—Greek being a 

guage of which neither the poet him 
nor contemporary authors could have 1 
a word. It was nothing but the imitat 
of the Latin construction which had | 
duced the change. 

Has it been a benefit? It is more t 
doubtful. “As for our double negati " 
says Lowell in his Biglow Papers, “I sha! as 
waste no time in quoting instances of it. 0 
because it was once as universal in Eng f! 
lish as it still is in the Neo-Latin 1a: 
guages, where it does not strike us 
vulgar. I am not sure that the loss of it t 
is not to be regretted.” In this doubt hy N ( 
indicated the feeling entertained by mai 
that with its disappéarance has gone larg f ( 
ly the strength which was once given 4 
it to expression. More than that, th ( 
abandonment of the idiom in its ancient ce ( 
sense has had the practical effect of dr a 
ing it out of frequent use even in th: . 
modern sense. He who familiarizes hin °o 
self with our earlier literature can harily a 
help being struck with the constant 4 
eurrence of two or more negatives 
strengthen the negation. On the other 
hand, he who studies our later literatur 
with an eye on this idiom, in its now a 
cepted usage of constituting an affirma : 
tive, will be struck with its rarity. Nat a 
urally it occurs. Milton, for illustration, 
describes the attitude of the fallen angels 
in the following lines: 





Ae. 


Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not 
feel. 


Yet, while passages like these can lx 

met with, they can hardly be said t 

be common. : 
But here again, as in the other cases ; 

cited, the supplanted idiom, long banis! 

ed from literature, retains all its vitalit) 

in the speech of the uneducated. N. 

where among them are there to be dis 

covered any signs of its disappearanc 

There is furthermore one peculiari' 

about its use which is not true of any 

the previous expressions considered. Ccr 

tain phrases containing a double negati\ 

strengthening the negation are to \ 

found in many of the best writers of our 

speech from the Elizabethan period ¢ 

the present day — writers, for instanc 

such as Swift and Gray, who did not need 


































the instruction of our most recent grad- 
nates to tell them what was improper to 
cav. Take, for illustration, one of the 
most common of these phrases, in which 
no or nor or not is joined with neither. 
“My brows become nothing else than a 
plain kerchief,” says Mrs. Ford to Fal- 
aff, “nor that well neither.” Scores of 
sych instances occur in Shakespeare; 
or in Shakespeare alone, but in many 
f the best and most idiomatic writers 
from that day to this. The fact is 
not brought out here either to justify 
er condemn their action. It is simply 
to show the exceeding vitality of the 
original idiom, the tenacity of the hold 
‘t continues to have on the speech 
of all 

These are a few scattered illustrations 
of the various sorts of usages which were 
once in the best of repute, but are now 
excluded from good linguistic society. 
But that does not prevent them from be- 
ing employed by the uneducated multi- 
tude. In this respect their speech may 
he ealled archaic. But one must not get 
the impression that the language of low 
life has generally, still less invariably, 
this honorable past. When the usage in 
question is heard widely in regions far 
apart the chances are in favor of its 
high descent. But even to this principle 
there are notable exceptions. Take, for 
instance, the past participles done and 
seen used as preterites. They are heard 
apparently in all countries where our 
language is spoken. Indeed, if we can 
trust the observation of that widest read 
of linguistie erities, Fitzedward Hall, 
they have a far more honorable position 
in England than in America. Hall was 
a merciless, almost a savage, critic of the 
verbal peculiarities of his countrymen. 
In one of his communications he re- 
marked that one must go in Wngland far 
down in the social scale to hear such 
phrases as “he is not hurt any,” “T slept 
none at night,” “it blows some.” But 
lhe made an exception in the case of the 
first of the forms under consideration. 
“While one,” he wrote, “is surprised to 
hear, for example, ‘I done it,’ from any 
American but the most illiterate, one may 
often hear it in England from persons 
not very far below the rank of gentle- 
men.” This testimony may be impeached. 
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No man, however great his learning, 
or ample his opportunities for observa- 
tion, can be deemed an unassailable au- 
thority on the usage of a whole people. 
But there is this to be said of the critic, 
that long study of the language and long 
residence in England give to his con- 
clusions peculiar authority. 

But done, like seen, is a purely popular 
perversion. It does not even appear, to 
have behind it any ancient dialectic 
usage. It can boast of no descent from 
either a humble or high literary or lin- 
guistic ancestry. No writer of repute 
seems ever to have used it seriously. 
Such facts take it at once out of the 
class of expressions, here considered, 
which, though condemned by everybody, 
are heard everywhere. There is still an- 
other peculiarity about these two forms. 
In the history of our speech there are 
many cases in which the preterite has in- 
truded itself into the past participle and 
some cases in which it has maintained 
itself there. But done and seen are the 
only instances in which a full participial 
form has intruded itself into the pret- 
erite. One must not be misled by the 
likeness of the past tense and past par- 
ticiple in the case of certain strong verbs. 
The exclusive use of flung and stung for 
Aang and stang, the oceasional use of be- 
gun and writ for began and wrote, and 
the concurrent use of sung and sang, of 
sprung and sprang, owe their existence 
to an entirely different cause. Further- 
more, the employment of done and seen 
as preterites, though criminal as we look 
at it, is not in itself a high crime. It 
is inadvisable to attribute our avoidance 
of it to any innate superiority of lin- 
guistic virtue in ourselves, independent 
of good usage. The truth is that from 
the abstract grammatical point of view 
we are all of us miserable sinners. We 
should be shocked were one of our num- 
ber to use in perfect seriousness I have 
did for I have done. Yet every one of 
us is daily using a precisely similar form 
of expression. We all say I have stood 
or understood instead of the etymolog- 
ically correct I have stonden or under- 
stonden. Here not only have we lost 
the sense of shame, but most of us have 
lost even the consciousness of having 
committed a linguistic sin. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


had apparently been decreed that 
Derek Pruyn was not to go to South 
America that year. On more than 
one occasion he had been delayed on the 
eve of sailing. From February the voy- 
age was postponed to May, and from 
May to September. In September it had 
ceased for the moment to be urgent, while 
remaining a possibility. It was the Feb- 
ruary of a year later before it became a 
definite necessity no longer to be put off. 
In the meanwhile, under the benef- 
icent processes of time, sunshine, and 
Diane Eveleth’s cultivation, Miss Doro- 
thea Pruyn had become a “bud.” The 
small, hard, green thing had unfolded 
petals whose delicacy, purity, and fra- 
grance were a new contribution to the joy 
of living. Society in general showed its 
appreciation, and Derek Pruyn was proud. 
He was more than proud; he was grate- 
ful. The development that had changed 
Dorothea from a forward little girl into 
a charming maiden, and which might 
have been the mere consequence of 
growth, was to him the evident fruit of 
Diane’s influence. The subtle differences 
whereby his own dwelling was trans- 
formed from a handsome, more or less 
empty, shell into an abode of the domestic 
amenities sprang, in his opinion, from a 
presence shedding grace. All the more 
strange was it, therefore, that both pres- 
ence and influence remained as remote 
from his own personal grasp as music on 
the waves of sound or odors in the air. 
Of the many impressions produced by a 
year of Diane’s residence beneath his 
roof, none perplexed him more than her 
detachment. Moreover, it was a detach- 
ment as difficult to comprehend in quality 
as to define in words. There was in her 
attitude nothing of the retreating nymph 
or of the self-effacing sufferer. She took 
her place equally without obtrusiveness 
and without affectation. Such effects as 
she brought about came without noise, 





without effort, and without laboriousness 
of good intention. Simple and straight- 
forward in all her ways, she neverthe- 
less contrived to throw into her relations 
with himself an element as impersonal 
as sunshine. 

In the first days of her coming it was 
he who, in pursuance of his method 
reserve, had held aloof. He had bee: 
frequently absent from New York, a: 
even when there, had lived much at on 
or another of his clubs. Weeks had 
ready passed when the perception st 
on him that his goings and comings 
meant little more to her than to the trees 
waving in the great Park before his door 
The discovery that he had been taking 
such pains to abstract himself from eyes 
which scarcely noticed whether he was 
there or not brought with it a little bitter 
raillery at his own expense. He was 
piqued at once in his self-love and in his 
masculine instinct for domination. It 
seemed to be out of the natural order 
of things that his thoughts should dwe!! 
so much on a woman to whom he was 
only a detail in the scheme of her su: 
roundings—superior to the butler, and 
more animate than the pictures on tli 
wall, but as little in her consciousness as 
either. It was certainly an easy oppor 
tunity in which to display that self 
restraint which he had undertaken t 
make his portion; but when the heroic 
nature finds no obstacles to overcome, it 
has a tendency to create them. 

Without obtruding himself upon Di 
ane, Derek began to dine more fr 
quently at his own house. On tho 
occasions when Dorothea went out alo: 
it was impossible for the two who r 
mained at home to avoid a kind 
conversation, which, with the topics i 
cidental to the management of a con 
mon household, often verged upon t! 
intimate. When Diane accompanied |i: 
daughter to the opera, he adopted th: 
habit of dropping into the box, and per- 
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haps taking them, with some of Doro- 
thea’s friends, to a restaurant for supper. 
He planned the little parties and excur- 
sions for which Dorothea’s “ budding” 
offered an excuse; and while he recog- 
nized the subterfuge, he made his prob- 
able journey, with the long absence it 
would involve, serve as a_ palliation. 
Since, too, there was no danger to Diane, 
there could be the less reason for stintirg 
himself in the pleasure of her presence, 
so long as he was prepared to pay for it 
afterwards in full. 

Thus the first winter had gone by, until 
with the shifting of the environment in 
summer a certain change entered into 
the situation. The greater freedom of 
country life on the Hudson made it 
requisite that Diane should be more con- 
sciously circumspect. In her detachment 
Derek noticed first of all a new element 
of intention; but since it was the first 
sign she had given of distinguishing be- 
tween him and the dumb creation, it did 
not displease him. While he could not 
affirm that she avoided him, he saw less 
of her than when in town. During those 
difficult moments when they had no 
guests and Dorothea was making visits 
among her friends, Diane found pretexts 
for slipping away to New York, on what 
she declared to be business of her own— 
availing herself of the seclusion of the 
little French hostelry that had first given 
her shelter. 

It was at times such as these that 
Derek began to perceive what she had 
become to him. As long as she was near 
him he eould keep his desire within the 
limitations he had set for it; but in her 
absence he was restless and despondent 
till she returned. The brutality of life, 
which made him master of the beauty 
of the country and the coolness of the 
hills, while it drove her to stifle in the 
town, stirred him with alternate waves 
of indignation and compassion. 


There was a torrid afternoon in Au- 
gust when the sight of her, trudging 
along the dusty highway to the station, 
almost led him to betray himself by his 
curses upon fate. Dorothea having left 
for Newport in the morning, Diane was, 
as usual, seeking the privacy of Uni- 
versity Place for the two weeks the girl’s 
visit was to last. Understanding her de- 
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sire not to be alone with him for even a 
few hours when there was no third person 
in the house, Derek had taken the op- 
portunity to motor for lunch to a friend’s 
house some miles away. With the in- 
tention of not returning till after she had 
gone, he had ordered a carriage to be in 
readiness to drive her to her train; but 
his luncheon was scarcely ended when the 
thought occurred to him that, by hurry- 
ing back, he might catch a last glimpse 
of her before she started. 

He had already half smothered her in 
dust when he perceived that the little 
woman in black, under a black parasol, 
was actually Diane. To his indignant 
queries as to why she should be plodding 
her way on foot, with this scorching sun 
overhead, her replies were cheerful and 
uncomplaining. A series of small acci- 
dents in the stable—such had constantly 
happened at her own little chateau in the 
Oise—having made it inadvisable to take 
the horses out, one of the men had con- 
veyed her luggage to the station, while 
she herself preferred to walk. She was 
used to the exigencies of country life, 
in both France and Ireland; and as for 
the heat, it was a detail to be scorned. 
Dust, too, was only matter out of place, 
and a necessary concomitant of summer. 
Would he not drive on, without troubling 
himself any more about her? 

No; decidedly he would not. She must 
get in and let him take her to the station. 
There he could work off his wrath only 
by buying her ticket and seeing to her 
luggage; while his charge to the negro 
porter to look to her comfort was of such 
a nature that during the whole of the 
journey she was pelted with magazine 
literature and tormented with glasses of 
ice-water. 

That night he found hiraself impelled 
by his sense of honor as a gentleman to 
write a letter of apology for the indignity 
she had been exposed to while in his 
house. When it had gone he considered 
it insufficient, and only the reflection 
that he ought to have business in town 
next day kept him from following it up 
with a second note. 


Arrived in New York, where the city 
was burning as if under a sun-glass, he 
found his chief subject for consideration 
to be the choice of a club at which to 
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lunch. There, in the solitude of the de- 
serted smoking-room, where the heat was 
tempered, the glare shut out, and the very 
footfall subdued, he thought of the little 
hotel in University Place. Because hu- 
man society had mysterious unwritten 
laws, the woman he loved was forced to 
steal away from the freshness and peace 
of green fields and sweeping river, to 
take refuge amid the noisome ugliness, 
from which, in spite of her courage, her 
exquisite nature must shrink. He, whose 
needs were simple, as his tastes were 
comparatively coarse, could command the 
sybaritic luxury of a Roman patrician, 
while she, who could not lift her hand 
without betraying the habits of inborn 
refinement, was exposed not only to vulgar 
contact, but to a squalor of discomfort as 
odious as vice. The thought was a hu- 
miliation. Even if he had not loved her, 
it would have seemed almost the duty of 
a man of honor to step in between her 
and the cruel pathos of her lot. 

It was a curious reflection that it was 
the very fact that he did love her which 
held him back. Could he have turned to- 
wards Paradise and said to the sweet soul 
waiting for him there, “ This woman has 
need of me, but you alone reign in my 
heart,” he would have felt more free to 
act. But the time when that would have 
been possible had gone by. Anything 
he might do now would be less for her 
need than his own; and his own he could 
endure if loyalty to his past demanded it. 
None the less was it necessary to find a 
way in which to come to Diane’s imme- 
diate relief; and by the time he had 
finished his cigar he thought he had 
discovered it. 

“Having been obliged to run up to 
town,” he explained, when she had re- 
ceived him in the little hotel parlor, “ I’ve 
dropped in to tell you that I’m going 
away for a few weeks into Canada.” 

“Isn’t it rather hot weather for trav- 
elling?’ she asked, with that clear, smil- 
ing gaze which showed him at once 
that she had seen through his pretext 
for coming. 

“Tt won’t be hot where I’m going—up 
into the valley of the Metapedia.” 

“ Tt’s rather a sudden decision, isn’t it?” 

“ N—no. I generally try to get a little 
sport some time through the year.” 

“ Naturally you know your own inten- 





tions best. I only happen to remember 
that you said, yesterday morning, you 
hoped not to leave Rhinefields till the mid 
die of next month.” 

“Did I say that? I must have been 
dreaming.” 

“Very likely you were. Or perhaps 
you’re dreaming now.” 

“Not at all; in fact, I’m particular! 
wide awake. I see things so clea: 
that I’ve looked in to tell you so: 
of them. You must get out of ¢t! 
stifling hole and go back to Rhinefi 
at once.” 

“T don’t like that way of speaking 
a place I’ve become attached to. It isn’ 
a stifling hole; it’s a clean little inn. 
where the service is the very law 
kindness, The art may be of a period 
somewhat earlier than the primitive,” shy 
laughed, looking round at the high! 
colored chromos of lake and mountain 
seenery hanging on the walls, “and th 
furniture may be not strictly in the sty: 
of Louis Quinze, but the host and hostess 
treat me as a daughter, and every gar 
is my slave.” 

“T can quite understand that; but al! 
the same it’s no fit place for you.” 

“T suppose the fittest place for any on 
is the place in which he feels at Lome.” 

“Don’t say that,” he begged, with sud- 
den emotion in his voice. 

“T think I ought to say it,” she in- 
sisted, “first of all because it’s true; 
and then because you would feel mor 
at ease about me if you knew just how 
it’s true.” 

“You know that I’m not at eas 
about you.” 

“T know you think I must be discon 
tented with my lot, when—in a certai 
sense—I’m not at all so. I don’t pretend 
that I prefer working for a living t 
having money of my own; but I’ve found 
this "—she hesitated, as if thinking out 
her phrase—“ I’ve found that life grows 
richer as it goes on, in whatever way 01 
has to live it. It’s as if the streams tha‘ 
fed it became more numerous the farther 
one descended from the height.” 

“I’m glad you're able to say that—” 
~ “T can say it very sincerely; and I lay 
stress upon it, because I know you're 
kind enough to be worried about me. [ 
wish I could make you understand how 
little reason there is for it, though you 
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mustn’t think that I’m not touched by 
it, or that I mistake its motive. I’ve 
come to see that what I’ve often heard, 
and used searcely to believe, is quite 
true, that American men have an atti- 
tude towards women entirely different 
from that of our men. Our men prob- 
ably think more about women than any 
other men in the world; but they think 
of them as objects of prey — with joys 
and sorrows not to be taken seriously. 
You, on the contrary, are willing to put 
yourself to great inconvenience for me, 
merely because 1 am a woman.” 

“Not merely because of that,” Derek 
permitted himself to say. 

“ We needn’t weigh motives as if they 
were gold-dust. When we have their 
general trend we have enough. I only 
want you to see that I understand you, 
while I must ask you not to be hurt if 
I still persist in not availing myself of 
your courtesy. I wish you wouldn’t ques- 
tion me any more about it, because there 
are situations in which one cheapens 
things by the very effort to put them 
into words. If you were a woman, you’d 
comprehend my feeling—” 

“Let us assume that I do, as it is. I 
have still another suggestion to make. 
Admitting that I stay at Rhinefields, 
why can’t you ask your mother-in-law to 
come and make you a couple of weeks’ 
visit there ?” 

For a moment Diane forgot the re- 
straint she made it a habit to impose upon 
herself in the new conditions of her life, 
and slipped back into the spontaneous 
manner of the past. 

“ How tiresome you are! I never knew 
any one but a child twist himself in so 
many directions to get his own way.” 

“You see, I’m accustomed to having 
my own way. You ought not to think 
of resisting me.” 

“Tm not resisting you; I’m only elud- 
ing your grasp. There’s one great ob- 
stacle to what you’ve just been good 
enough to propose; my mother-in-law 
couldn’t come. Miss Lucilla Van Tromp 
couldn’t spare her. As a matter of fact, 
she—Miss Lucilla—asked me to go to 
Newport and stay with her all the time 
Dorothea is with the Prouds; but I de- 
clined the invitation. You see now that 
I don’t lack cool and comfortable quar- 
ters because I couldn’t get them.” 
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“T see,” he nodded. “ You evidently 
prefer—this.” 

“Tl tell you what I prefer; I prefer 
a breathing-space in which to commune 
with my own soul.” 

“You could commune with your owr 
soul at Rhinefields.” 

“No, I couldn’t. It’s an exercise that 
requires not only solitude and seclusion, 
but a certain withdrawal from the world. 
If I were in France, I should go and spend 
a fortnight in my old convent at Auteuil; 
but in this country the nearest approach 
I can make to that is to be here where I 
am. After all that has happened in the 
last year and more, I am trying to find 
myself again, so to speak—I’m trying to 
re-establish my identity with the Diane 
de la Ferronays, who seems to me to have 
faded back into the distant twilight of 
time. Won’t you let me do it in my own 
way, and ask me no more questions? 
Yes; I see by your face that you will; 
and we can be friends again. Now,” she 
added, briskly, springing up and touch- 
ing a bell, “you’re going to have some 
of my iced coffee. I’ve taught them to 
make it, just as I used to have it at the 
Mauconduit—that was our little place 
near Compiégne—and I know you'll find 
it refreshing.” 

It was half an hour later, while he was 
taking leave of her, that a thought oc- 
curred to him which promised to be fruit- 
ful of new resources. 

“Very well,” he declared, as_ they 
were parting, “if you persist in stay- 
ing here, I, too, shall persist in looking 
in whenever I come to town—which will 
have to be pretty often just now—to 
see that you’re not down with some sort 
of fever.” 

“But,” she laughed, “I thought you 
were going away—to Canada?” 

“T’m not obliged to; and you’ve rather 
succeeded in dissuading me.” 

“Then let me succeed in dissuading 
you from everything. Don’t come here 
again—please don’t.” 

“T certainly shall.” 

“Tm generally out.” 

“Tn that case I shall stay till you 
come in.” 

“Of course I can’t keep you from 
doing that. I will only say that the 
American man I’ve had in mind for the 
past few months—wouldn’t.” 
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And with these as her last words he 
was forced to leave her. 


The fact that he did not go back to 
University Place, either on this or any 
subsequent occasion when she thought it 
well to withdraw there, emphasized his 
helplessness to aid her. By the time au- 
tumn returned, and the household was 
once more settled in town, he had grown 
aware that between Diane and himself 
there was an impalpable wall of separa- 
tion, which he could no more pass than 
he could transcend the veil between ma- 
terial existence and the Unseen World. 
He began to perceive that what he had 
called detachment of manner, more or 
less purposely maintained, was in reality 
an element in the situation which from 
the beginning had precluded friendship. 
Diane and he could not be friends in 
any of the ordinary senses of the word. 
As employer and employed their neces- 
sary dealings might be friendly; but to 
anything more personal, under the pres- 
ent arrangement, there was attached the 
impossible condition of stepping off from 
terra firma into space. 

The obvious method of putting their 
mutual relationship on a basis richer in 
future potentialities Derek still felt him- 
self unable to adopt of his own initiative 
act. The vow which bound him to his 
dead wife was one from which circum- 
stances—and not merely his own fiat— 
must absolve him; but as winter ad- 
vaneed it seemed to him that life had 
begun to speak on the subject with a 
voice of imperative command. 

Tt was the middle of January, when 
a small, accidental happening drew all 
his growing but still debatable inten- 
tions into one sharp point of reso- 
lution. It was such an afternoon as 
comes rarely, even in the exhilarating 
winter of New York—an afternoon 
when the unfathomable blue of the sky 
overhead runs through all the gamut 
of tones from lavender to indigo: when 
the air has the living keenness of that 
which the Spirit first breathed into the 
nostrils of man; when the rapture of the 
heart is that of neither passion, wine, 
nor nervous excitement, but comes nearer 
the exaltation of deathless youth in a 
deathless world than anything else in a 
temporary earth. It was a day on which 
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even the jaded heart is in the mood tp 
begin all over again, in renewed pursuit 
of the happiness which up to now has been 
elusive. To Derek, whose heart was by 
no means jaded, it was a day on which 
the instinctive hope of youth, which he 
supposed he had outlived, proved itself 
of one essence with the conscious passion 
of maturity. 

When, as he walked homewards a 
Fifth Avenue, he overtook Diane, 
making her way homewards, the happy 
occurrence seemed but part of the gen 
eral radiance permeating life. The 
chance meeting on the neutral ground 
of out-of-doors took Diane by surprise; 
and before she had time to put up her 
guards of reserve she had betrayed her 
youth in a shy heightening of color. 
Under the protection of the cheerful, 
slowly moving crowd she felt at liberty 
to drop for a minute the subdued air 
of his daughter’s paid companion, and 
in her replies to what he said she spoke 
with some of her old gayety of verve. It 
was an unfortunate moment in which 
to yield to this temptation, for it was, 
perhaps, the only occasion since her com- 
ing to New York on which she was close- 
ly observed. 

Engrossed as they were, the one with 
the other, they had insensibly relaxed 
their pace, becoming mere strollers on the 
outside edge of the throng. The sense 
of being watched came to both of them 
at once, and looking up at the same mo- 
ment, they saw, approaching at a snail's 
pace, an open victoria, in which were two 
ladies, to whom they were objects of 
plainly expressed interest. The elder was 
an insignificant little woman, who looke: 
as though she were being taken out by 
her costly furs, while the younger was a 
girl of some two or three and twenty, of 
a type of beauty that would have been 
too imperious, had it not been toned 
down by that air which to the unin- 
telligent means boredom, though the 
wise know it to spring from something 
gone amiss in life. Both ladies kept 
their eyes fixed so exclusively on Di 
ane that they had almost passed b 
fore remembering to salute Derek wit! 
a nod. 

“T’ve seen those ladies somewhere.” 
Diane observed, when they had gone by. 
“T dare say. They’ve probably seen 
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vou, too. The elder is Mrs. Bayford, 
sister of Mr. Grimston, my uncle’s part- 
ner in Paris. The girl is Marion Grim- 
ston, his daughter.” 

“T remember perfectly now. They 
used to come to our charity sales, and— 
and—anything of that kind.” 

Pruyn laughed. 

“ Anything, you mean, that was open 
to all comers. Mrs. Grimston would be 
flattered.” 

“JT didn’t mean to speak slighting- 
ly,” she hastened to say. “There were 
plenty of nice people in Paris whom I 
didn’t know.” 

“And plenty, I imagine, who thought 
you ought to have known them. Mrs. 
Grimston, and Mrs. Bayford, too, would 
have been among that number.” 

“Well, you see I do know them—by 
sight. I recall Miss Grimston especially. 
She’s so handsome.” 

“T shall teli her that to-night.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“Yes; it’s with them that Dorothea 
and I are dining. The name conveying 

‘thing to you, you probably didn’t re- 
The fact is that, as Mrs. 
Bayford is the sister of my uncle’s part- 
ner—my partner, too,—I make it a point 


member it. 


to be very civil to her twice a year— 
onee when I dine with her, and once 
when she dines with me. The annual 


festivals have been delayed this season 
because she has only just returned from 
a long visit to Japan and India, with 
Marion in her wake.” 


There had been so much to say which, 
in the glamour of that glorious afternoon, 
was more important that no further time 
was spent or the topic. Derek forgot 
the meeting till Mrs. Bayford recalled 
it to him as he sat beside her in the 
evening. She was one of those small, ill- 
shapen women whose infirmities are 
thrown into more conspicuous relief by 
dress and jewels and décolletage. Seat- 
ed at the head of her table, she pro- 
duced the impression of a Goddess of 
Discord at a feast of well-meaning, hap- 
less mortals. 

“T want a word with you,” she said, 
parenthetieally, to Derek, on her left, be- 
fore turning her attention to the more 
important neighbor on her right. 

“One is seant measure,” he laughed, 
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in reply, “but 1 must be grateful even 
for that.” 

It was the middle of dinner before she 
took notice of him again, but when she 
did she plunged into her subject boldly. 

“] suppose you didn’t think I knew 
who you were walking with this after- 
noon ¢” 

“Yes, I did, because the lady recog- 
nized you. She said you and Mrs. Grim- 
ston were among the nice people in Paris 
whom she hadn’t met—but whom 
knew very well by sight.” 

If Derek thought this reply calculated 
to appease an angry deity, he discov- 
ered his mistake. 

“Did she have the indecency to say 
she hadn’t met me?” 

“I think she did; but she proba- 
bly didn’t know that the word inde- 
cency could apply to anything connected 
with you.” 

“Why, I was introduced to her four 
times in one season!” 

“T suppose she hasn’t as good a mem- 
ory as yours.” 

“Oh, as for that, it wasn’t a matter 
of memory. Nobody was permitted to 
forget her—she was so notorious.” 

“T’ve always heard that in Paris the 
mere possession of beauty is enough to 
keep any one in the public eye.” 

“Tt wasn’t beauty alone—if she has 
beauty; though for my part I can’t see it.” 
“Tt is of rather an elusive quality.” 

“Tt must be. But if it exists at all, 
I can tell you that it’s of a danger- 
ous quality.” 

“Hasn’t that always been the pecul- 
iority of beauty, ever since the days of 
Helen of Troy ?”’ 

“T’m sure I can’t say. I’ve always tried 
to steer clear of that sort of thing—” 

“That must be an excellent plan; only 
it deprives one of the power of speaking 
as an authority, doesn’t it?” 

“T don’t pretend to speak as an au- 
thority. If I say anything at all, it’s 
what everybody knows.” 

“What everybody knows is generally 
—scandal.” 

“This was certainly scandal; but it 
wasn’t the fact that everybody knew it 
that made it so.” 

“Then I’m sure you wouldn’t wish to 
repeat it.” 

“T don’t see why you should be sure 


she 
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of anything of the kind. I consider it 
my duty to repeat it.” 

“Then you won’t be surprised if I 
consider it mine to contradict it.” 

“Certainly not. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised at anything you could do, Derek, 
after what I’ve heard since I came home.” 

“T won’t ask you what that is—” 

“No; your own conscience must tell 
you. No one can go on as you've 
been doing, and not know he must be 
talked about.” 

“T’ve always understood that that was 
more flattering than to be ignored.” 

“It depends. There’s such a thing as 
receiving that sort of flattery first, only 
to be ignored in the sequel. I speak as 
your friend, Derek—” 

“T thoroughly understand that; but 
may I ask if it’s in the way of warning 
or of threat?” 

“It’s in the way of both. You must 
see that, whatever risks I may be pre- 
pared to run myself, as long as I have 
Marion with me I can’t expose her to—” 

“To what?” 

Notwithstanding his efforts to keep the 
conversation to a tone of banter, acri- 
monious though it had to be, Derek was 
unable to pronounce the two brief syl- 
lables without betraying some degree of 
anger. Glancing up at him as she shrank 
under her weight of jewels, Mrs. Bayford 
found him very big and menacing; but 
she was a brave woman, and if she shriv- 
elled, it was only as a cat shrivels before 
springing at a mastiff. 

“T can’t expose her to the chance 
of meeting—” 

She paused, not from hesitation, but 
with the rhetorical intention of making 
the end of her phrase more telling. 

“My future wife,” he whispered, be- 
fore she had time to go on. “It’s only 
fair to tell you that.” 

“Good heavens! You’re not going to 
marry the creature!” 

Mrs. Bayford brought out the words 
with the dramatic action and intensity 
they deserved. In the hum of talk around 
and across the table it was doubtful 
whether or not they were heard, and yet 
more than one of the guests glanced up 
with a look of interrogation. Dorothea 
caught her father’s eyes in a gaze which 
he had some difficulty in returning with 
the proper amount of steadiness; but Mrs. 


Berrington Jones came to the rescue 
the company by asking Mrs. Bayford 
tell the amusing story of how her bath 
had been managed in Japan. 

So the incident passed by, leaving a 
sense of mystery in the air; though for 
Derek, all sense of annoyance disa; 
peared in the knowledge that he 
Diane’s champion. 


He was thinking over the incident 
the luxurious semi-darkness of the el: 
tric brougham as they were going hom 
wards, when the clear voice of Dorothea 
broke in on his meditation. 

“ Are you going to be married, father ”” 

The question could not be a surpris 
to him after the occurrence at the t 
ble, but he was not prepared to gi 
an affirmative answer on the spur 
the moment. 

“What makes you ask?” he inquired 
after a second’s reflection. 

“T heard what Mrs. Bayford said.” 

“ And how should you feel if I were?’ 

“Tt would depend.” 

“On what?” 

“On whether or not it was any on 
I liked.” 

“That's fair. And-if it was some one 
whom you did like?” 

“Then it would depend on whether or 
not it was—Diane.” 

“ And if it was Diane?” 

“T should be very glad.” 

“ Why ” 

She slipped her arm through his an: 
snuggled up to him. 

“Oh, for a lot of reasons. First, b 
cause I’ve always supposed you’d be get 
ting married one day; and I’ve bec: 
terribly afraid you’d pick out some on 
I couldn’t get along with.” 

“Have I ever shown any symptom to 
justify that alarm ?”’ 

“ N—no; but you never can tell—with 
a man.” 

“Can you be any surer with a woman?” 

“No; and that’s one of my other rea- 
sons. I’m not very sure about myself.” 

“You don’t mean that it’s to be youn: 
Wap—?” he began, uneasily. 

“T suppose it will have to be he—or 
some one else. They keep at me.” 

“And you don’t know how long you 
may be able to hold out.” 

“T’m holding out as well as I can,” 
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she laughed, “ but it can’t go on forever. 
And then—if I do—” 

“ Well—what ?” 

“ You'd be left all alone, and, of course, 
1 should be worried about that—unless 
you—you—” 

“ Unless I married some one.” 

“No: not some one; no one— but 
Diane.” 

They were now at their own door, but 
before she sprang out she drew down his 
{ace to hers and kissed him. 


CHAPTER IX 


URING the succeeding week De- 

rek Pruyn, having practically an- 
nounced an engagement which did 
not exist, found himself in a some- 
what ludicrous situation. Too proud to 
extort a promise of secrecy from Mrs. 
Bayford, he knew the value of his indis- 
cretion—if indiscretion it were—to any 
purveyor of tea-table gossip; and while 
Diane and he remained in the same rela- 
tive positions he was sure it was being 
bruited about, with his own authority, 
that they were to become man and wife. 
It did not diminish the absurdity of the 
situation that he was debarred from pro- 
posing and settling the affair at once, by 
the grotesque fact that he had not time. 

There was certainly little opportunity 
for love-making, in those hurried days 
of preparing for his long absence in 
South America. He was often obliged 
to leave home by eight in the morning, 
rarely returning except to go wearily to 
bed. Though nothing had been said to 
him, he had more than one reason for 
suspecting that Mrs. Bayford was at 
work; and, at the odd minutes when he 
saw Diane, it seemed to him as if her 
clearness of look was extinguished by an 
expression of perplexity. 

He would have reproached himself 
more keenly for his lack of energy in 
overcoming obstacles had it not been for 
the faet that, owing to their peculiar 
position as members of one household, 
and that household his, he was planning 
to ask Diane to become his wife on that 
occasion when he would also be bidding 
her adieu. She would thus be spared 
the difficulties of a trying situation, while 
she would have the season of his ab- 
sence in which to adjust her mind to 
Vow. CXVIIL—No. 705.—49 
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the revolution in her life. He resolved 
to adhere to this intention, the more 
especially as a small family dinner at 
Gramercy Park, from which he was to 
go directly to his steamer, would give 
him the exact combination of cireum- 
stances he desired. 

When, after dinner, Miss Lucilla’s engi- 
neering of the company allowed him to 
find himself alone with Diane, in the 
library, he made her sit down by the 
fireside, while he stood, his arm resting 
on the mantelpiece, as on the afternoon 
of their first serious interview, over a 
year ago. As on that other occasion, so, 
too, on this, she sat erect, silent, expect- 
ant, waiting for him to speak. What was 
coming she did not know; but she felt 
once more his commanding dominance, 
with its power to ordain, prescribe, and 
regulate the conditions of her life. 

“Doesn’t this make you think of—our 
first long talk together ?”’ 

“T often think of it,” Diane said, 
faintly, trying to assume that they were 
entering on an ordinary conversation. 
“As you didn’t agree with me—” 

“TI do now,” he said, quickly. “TI see 
you were right, in everything. I want 
to thank you for what you’ve done for 
Dorothea—and for me. I didn’t dream, a 
year ago, that the change in both of us 
could be so great.” 

“Dorothea was a sweet little girl, to 
begin with—” 

“Yes; but I don’t want to talk about 
that now. She will express her own sense 
of gratitude; but in the meanwhile | 
want to tell you mine. You will under- 
stand something of its extent when I 
say that I ask you to be my wife.” 

Diane neither spoke nor looked at him. 
The only sign she gave of having heard 
him was a slight bowing of the head, as 
of one who accepts a decree. The first few 
instants’ stillness had the ineffable quality 
which might spring from the abolition 
of time when bliss become: eternity. 
There was a space, not to be reckoned 
by any terrestrial counting, during which 
each heart was caught up into wonderful 
spheres of emotion—on his side the re- 
lief of having spoken, on hers the joy 
of having heard; and though it passed 
swiftly it was long enough to give to both 
the vision of a new heaven and a new 
earth. It was a vision that never faded 
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again from the inward sight of either, 
though the mists of mortal error began 
creeping over it at once. 

“Tf I take you by surprise—” he be- 
gan, as he felt the clouds of reality clos- 
ing round him. 

“No,” she broke in, still without look- 
ing up at him; “I heard you intended 
to ask me.” 

Though he made a little uneasy move- 
ment, he knew that this was precisely 
what she might have been expected 
to say. 

“JT thought you had possibly heard 
that,” he said, in her own tone of quiet 
frankness, “ and I want to explain to you 
that what happened was an accident.” 

“So I imagined.” 

“Tf I spoke of you as my future wife, 
I must ask you to believe that it was in 
the way of neither ill-timed jest nor fool- 
ish boast.” 

“You needn’t assure me of that, be- 
cause I could never have thought so. 
If I want assurance at all it’s on 
other points.” 

“Tf I can explain them—” 

“T can almost explain them myself. 
What I require is rather in the way of 
corroboration. Wasn’t it much as the 
knight of old threw the mantle of his 
protection over the shoulders of a dis- 
tressed damsel ?” 

“T know what you mean; but I don’t 
admit the justice of the simile.” 

“But if you did admit it, would- 
n’t it be something like what actually 
oceurred ?”’ 

“You're putting questions to me,” he 
said, smiling down at her; “but you 
haven’t answered mine.” 

“T must beg leave to point out,” she 
smiled, in return, “that you haven’t 
asked me one. You’ve only stated a fact 
—or what I presume to be a fact. But 
before we can discuss it I ought to be 
possessed of certain information; and 
you’ve put me in a position where I have 
a right to demand it.” 

After brief reflection Derek admitted 
that. As nearly as he could recall the 
incident at Mrs. Bayford’s dinner party, 
he recounted it. 

“You see,” he explained in summing 
up, “that, as a snobbish person, she 
could hardly be expected to forgive you 
for forgetting her, when she had been 


introduced to you four times in a season. 
She not unnaturally fancied you forgot 
her on purpose, so to speak—” 

“I suppose I did,” she murmured 
penitently. 

“What?” he asked, with sudden curi 
osity. “Would you—” 

“T wouldn’t now. I used to then. 
Everybody did it, when people were in 
troduced to'us whom we didn’t want 
know. I’ve done it when it wasn’t nec 
essary even from that point of view- 
out of a kind of sport, a kind of wan- 
tonness. I’ve really forgotten about Mrs 
Bayford now—everything except her fac: 
—but I dare say I remembered perfectly 
well, at the time. It would have bee: 
nothing unusual if I had.” 

“In that case,” he said, slowly, “ you 
can’t be surprised—” 

“Tm not,” she hastened to say. “Ii 
Mrs. Bayford retaliates, now that she has 
the power, she’s within her right—a right 
which scarcely any woman would for 
go. It was perfectly natural for Mrs. 
Bayford to speak ill of me; and it was 
equally natural for you to spring to my) 
defence. You'd have sprung to the 
fence of any one—” 

“No, no,” he interjected, hurriedly. 

“Of any one whom you—respected, as 
I hope you respect me. You've offered 
me,” she went on, her eyes filling with 
sudden tears—* you’ve offered me the ut 
most protection a man can give a woman 
To tell you how deeply I’m touched, how 
sincerely I’m grateful, is beyond my 
power; but you must see that I can’t 
avail myself of your kindness. Your 
very willingness to repeat at leisure wha‘ 
you said in haste makes it the more nec- 
essary that I shouldn’t take advantag 
of your chivalry.” 

“Would that be your only reason for 
hesitating to become my wife ?”’ 

The deep, vibrant note that came into 
his voice sent a tremor through her 
frame, and she looked about her for sup 
port. He himself offered it by taking 
both her hands in his. She allowed him 
to hold them for a second before with- 
drawing behind the intrenched position 
afforded by the huge chair from which 
she had risen, and on the back of whic 
she now leaned, for the sake of steady 
ing her nerves. 

“Tt’s the reason that looms largest.” 
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she replied—* so large as to put all other 
reasons out of consideration.” 

“Then you're entirely mistaken,” he 
declared, coming forward in such a way 
that only the chair stood between them. 
“Tt’s true that at Mrs. Bayford’s provo- 
cation I spoke in haste, but it was only 
to utter the resolution I had taken plenty 
of time to form. If I were to tell you 
how much time, you’d be inclined to 
scorn me for my delay. But the truth 
is I’m no longer a very young man; in 
comparison with you I’m not young at 
all. You yourself, as a woman of the 
world, must readily understand that at 
my age, and in my position, prudence is 
as honorable an element in the offer I 
am making you as romance would be in 
a boy’s. I make no apology for being 
prudent. I state the fact that I’ve been 
so only that you may know that I’ve tried 
to look at this question from every point 
of view—Dorothea’s as well as yours and 
mine. I took my time about it, and long 
before I warned Mrs. Bayford that she 
was speaking of one who was dear to me, 
my mind was made up. With such hopes 
as I had at heart it would have been 
wrong to have allowed her to go on with- 
out. a word of warning.” 

“T can see that it would have that 
aspect.” 

“Then, if you can see that, you must 
see that I speak to you now in all sin- 
cerity. My desire isn’t new. I can truth- 
fully say that, since the first day I saw 
you, your eyes and voice have haunted 
me, and the longing to be near you has 
never been absent from my heart. I'll 
be quite frank with you and say that, 
before you came here, it was my avowed 
intention not to marry again. Now I 
have no desire on earth—my child apart 
—so strong as to win you for my wife. 
The year we’ve spent under the same 
roof must have given you some idea 
of the man whom you’d be marrying; 
and I think I ean promise you that 
with your help he would be a better man 
than in the past. Won’t you say that I 
may hope for it?” 

With arms supported by the high back 
of the chair and cheek on her clasped 
hands, she gazed away into the dimness 
of the room, as if waiting for him to 
continue; but during the. silence that 
ensued, it seemed to Derek as if a shad- 
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ow crossed her features, while her bright 
look died out, in a kind of wistfulness. 
She had, perhaps, been hoping for a word 
he had not spoken—a word whose absence 
he had only covered up by phrases. 

“Well? Have you nothing to say to 
me?” he asked, when some minutes had 
gone by. 

“T’m thinking.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of what you say about prudence. I 
like it. It seems to me I ought to be 
prudent, too.” 

“Undoubtedly,” he agreed, in the dry 
tone of one who assents to what he finds 
slightly disagreeable. 

“T mean,” she said, quickly, “that I 
ought to be prudent for you—for us all. 
There are a great many things to be 
thought of, things which people of our 
age ought not to let pass unconsidered. 
Men think the way through difficul- 
ties, while women feel it. I’m afraid | 
must ask for time to get my instincts 
into play.” 

“Do you mean that you can’t give me 
an answer to-night—before I go on this 
long journey ?”’ 

“T couldn’t give you an affirmative 
one.” 

“ But you could say, No?” 

“Tf you pressed the matter—if you 
insisted — that’s what I should have to 
say.” 

“ Why ?” 

“That would be—my secret.” 

“Ts it that you think you couldn’t 
love me?” 

For the first time the color came to 
her cheek and surged up to her temples, 
not suddenly or hotly, but with the semi- 
diaphanous lightness of roseate vapor 
mounting into winter air. As he came 
nearer, rounding the protective barrier 
of the armchair, she retreated a few 
inches from it, though still resting her 
hands on the high, cushioned back. 

“T should have to solve some other 
questions before I could answer that,” 
she said, trying to meet his eyes with the 
necessary steadiness. 

“Couldn’t I help you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then couldn’t you consider it first ?” 


“A woman generally does consider it 


first, but she speaks about it last.” 


“But you could tell me the result of 
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what you think, as far as you’ve drawn 
conclusions ?” 

“No; because whatever I should say 
you would find misleading. If you're in 
earnest about what you say to-night, it 
would be better for us both that you 
should give me time.” 

“T’m willing to do that. But you speak 
as if you had a doubt of me.” 

“T’ve no doubt of you; I’ve only a 
doubt about myself. The woman you’ve 
known for the last twelve months isn’t 
the woman other people have known in 
the years before that. She isn’t the Di- 
ane Eveleth of Paris, any more than she 
is the Diane de la Ferronays of the hills 
of Connemara, or of the convent at Au- 
teuil. But I don’t know which is the 
real woman, or whether the one who now 
seems to me dead mightn’t rise again.” 

“T shouldn’t be afraid of her.” 

“But I should. You say that because 
you didn’t know her; and I couldn’t let 
you marry me without telling you some- 
thing of what she was.” 

“Then tell me.” 

“No, not now; not to-night. Go on 
your long journey, and come back. 
When it’s all over, I shall be sure—sure, 
that is, of myself—sure on the point 
about which I’m so much in doubt, as 
to whether or not the other woman 
could return.” 

“T should be willing to run the risk,” 
he said, with a short laugh, “even if 
she did.” 

“ But I shouldn’t be willing to let you. 
You forget she ruined one rich man; she 
might easily ruin another.” 

“That would depend very much upon 
the man.” 

“No man can cope with a woman 
such as I was only a few years ago. 
You can put fetters on a criminal, and 
you can quell a beast to submission, but 
you ean’t bind the subtle, mischievous 
woman-spirit, bent on doing harm. It’s 
more ruthless than war; it’s more fatal 
than disease. You, with your large, gen- 
erous nature, are the very man for it to 
fasten on, and waste him, like a fever.” 

She moved back from him, close to 
the bookshelves against the wall. With 
arms outstretched on each side, she sup- 
ported herself by the tips of her fin- 
gers on the protruding ledge, where the 
shelves rested on a line of cabinets. The 
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eyes which Derek had always seen sad 
and lustreless glowed with a fire like th: 
amber’s, as the eyes of certain spaniel: 
glow in darkness. 

“You must understand that I couldn’: 
allow myself to do the same thing twice,” 
she hurried on, “and, if I married you, 
who knows but what I might? I’m not 
a bad woman by nature, but I think | 
must need to be held in repression 
‘You’d be giving me again just thos 
gifts of money, position, and power whic! 
made me dangerous.” 

“Suppose you were to let me guard 
against that?” he said. 

“You couldn’t. It would be lik 
fighting a poisonous vapor with th 
sword. The woman’s spell, whether for 
good or ill, is more subtle and more po 
tent than anything in the universe, but 
the love of God.” 

“T can believe that, and still be will 
ing to trust myself to yours,” he an 
swered, gravely. “I know you, and hon 
or you as men rarely do the women the) 
marry, until the proof of the years has 
tried them. In your case the trial has 
come first. I’ve watched you bear it- 
watched you more closely than you’ve ever 
been aware of. I’ve stood by, and seen you 
carry your burden, when it was harder 
than you imagine not to take my part 
in it. Ive looked on, and seen you suf 
fer, when it was all I could do to keep 
from saying some word of sympathy you 
might have resented. But, Diane,” he 
cried, his voice taking on a strange, per- 
emptory sharpness, “I can’t do it any 
longer. My power of standing still, 
while you go on with your single-handed 
fight, is at an end. If ever God sent a 
man to a woman’s aid, He has sent me 
to yours; and you must let me do what 
I’m appointed for. You must come to 
me for comfort in your loneliness. You 
must come to me for care in your neces- 
sity. I have both care and comfort for 
you here; and you must come.” 

Without moving towards her he stood 
with open arms. 

“Come!” he cried again, command- 
ingly. 

The tears coursed down her cheeks, 
but she gave no sign of obeying him. 
except to drag one hand from the pro- 
tecting bookease ledge, to which she 
seemed to cling. 
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“Come, Diane,” he repeated. “Come 
to me.” 

The other hand fell to her side, while 
she gazed at him piteously, as though in 
reluctant submission to his will. 

“ Come,” he said, once more, in a tone 
of authority mingled with appeal. 

Drawn by a force she had no power to 
withstand she took one slow, hesitating 
step towards him. 

“TI haven’t yielded,” she stammered. 
“T haven’t consented. I can’t consent 

yet.” 

“No, dearest, no,” he murmured, with 
arms yearning to her as she approached 
him; “ nevertheless—come.” 


CHAPTER X 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 
she had wept in his arms—wept as 
women weep who are brave in the hour 
of trial, only to break down in the mo- 
ment of relief—Diane would give Derek 
Pruyn no other answer. She could not 
consent—yet. With this reply he was 
obliged to sail away, getting what com- 
fort he might from its implications. 
During the three months of his ab- 
sence Diane took knowledge of herself, 
appraising her strength, and probing her 
weakness. She was too honest not to 
own that there were desires in her nature 
which leaped into newness of life at the 
thought that there might again be means 
to support them. Diane de la Ferronays 
was not dead, but sleeping. Her love of 
luxury and pleasure—her joy in jewels, 
equipage, and dress—her woman’s ele- 
mental weaknesses, second only to the 
instinct for maternity,—all these, grown 
lethargic from hunger, were ready to 
awake again at the mere possibility of 
food. She was forced to confront the 
fact that, with the same opportunities, 
she had it in her to go back to the same 
life. It was a humiliating fact, but 
it stared her in the face, that experience 
had shown her a creature for a man to 
be afraid of. Derek Pruyn had seen her 
subdued by circumstances, as the pan- 
ther is subdued by famine; but it was 
not yet proved that the savage, preying 
thing was tamed. 
There was only one force that would 
tame her; but there was that force, and 
Diane knew that she had submitted to 
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its domination. From weeks of tortuous 
self-examination she emerged into this 
knowledge, as one comes out of a laby- 
rinthine cavern into sunshine. Even here 
in the open, however, there was a problem 
still to solve. Could she marry the man 
who had never told her that he loved 
her, even though she herself loved him? 
Had she the power to give herself with- 
out stint, while asking of him only what 
he chose to offer her? Would she, who 
had made men serve her, with little more 
than smiles for their reward, be content to 
serve in her own turn, getting nothing 
but a half loaf for her heart’s sustenance ¢ 
She asked herself these questions, but put 
off answering them—waiting for him to 
force decision on her. 

So the rest of the winter passed, and, 
by the time Derek came back, the hya- 
cinths were fading from the gardens and 
parks, and the tulips were coming into 
bloom. To both Diane and Dorothea 
spring was bringing a new motive for 
looking forward, together with a new 
comprehension of the human heart’s ca- 
pacity for joy. 

Perhaps no day of their patient wait- 
ing was so long in passing as that on 
which it was announced to them that 
Derek Pruyn had landed that afternoon. 
He had sent word that he could not 
come home at once, as business required 
his immediate presence at the office. 
Having already exhausted their ingenu- 
ity in adorning the house, and putting 
everything he could possibly want in the 
place where he could most easily find 
it, there was nothing to do but to sit 
through the long hours in an impatience 
which even Diane found it difficult to 
disguise. The visits of the postman were 
welcomed as affording the additional task 
of arranging Derek’s letters on the desk, 
in the small book-lined room, specially 
devoted to his use; and when, in the 
evening, a cablegram arrived, Diane 
herself propped it in a conspicuous 
place, with a tiny silver dagger, for 
opening the envelope, beside it. The 
act, with its suggestion of intimate life, 
gave her a stealthy pleasure; and when 
Dorothea glided in and caught her sit- 
ting in Derek’s own chair at the desk, 
she blushed like a schoolgirl detected in 
a crime. It was perhaps this acknowl- 
edgment of weakness that enabled Doro- 
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thea to speak out, and say what had been 
for some time on her mind. 

“Diane,” she asked, dropping among 
the cushions of a divan, “are you going 
to marry father?” 

Diane felt the color receding from her 
face as suddenly as it had come, while she 
gained time in which to collect her aston- 
ished wits by putting the silver dagger 
down beside the telegram with needless 
exactitude, before attempting a response. 

“Do you remember what Sir Walter 
Scott said, in the days when the author- 
ship of Waverley was still a secret, to 
the indisereet people who asked him if 
he had written it? ‘No,’ he answered; 
‘but if I had 1 should give you the 
same reply.’ ” 

“That means, I suppose, that you 
don’t want to tell me?” 

“Tt might be taken to imply something 
of the sort.” 

“As a matter of fact, I suppose it 
would be more delicate on my part not 
to ask you.” 

“T won’t attempt to contradict you 
there.” 

“T shouldn’t do it if I didn’t wish 
you were going to marry him. I’ve 
wanted it a long time; but I want it 
more than ever now.” 

“Why more than ever now?” 

“ Because I expect to be married be- 
fore very long myself.” 

“May I venture to inquire to which 
of the many—” 

“To none of the many. There’s never, 
really, been more than one.” 

“And his name—?” 

“Ts Carl Wappinger.” 

“ Oh, Dorothea!” 

“That’s just it. That’s why I want 
you to marry father. I want to put a 
stop to the ‘Oh, Dorotheas!’ and you’re 
the only person in the world who can help 
me do it.” 

«“ By—?” 

“T don’t have to tell you that. It’s 
one of the reasons why I rely on you so 
thoroughly, that you always know ex- 
actly what to do without having to re- 
ceive suggestions. I put myself in your 
hands entirely.” 

“You mean that you’re going to marry 
a man to whom your father will be bit- 
terly opposed, and you expect me to win 
his joyful benediction.” 
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“That’s about it,” Dorothea sighed. 
from the depth of her cushions. 

“ Of course, I must be grateful to y 
dear, for this display of confidence; | 
you won’t be surprised if I find 
rather overwhelming.” 

“TI shall be very much surprised, ; 
deed. I’ve never seen you find a 
thing overwhelming yet; and you’ 
been put in some difficult situation: 
You only have to live things in or 
to make other people take them { 
granted. You’ve never done anythin, 
to specially please father, and yet 
listens to you as if you were an ora 
It’s the same way with me. If a 
one had told me two years ago that 
should ever come to praying for a ste)- 
mother I should have thought them crazy : 
and yet I have come to it, just becaus: 
it’s you.” 

After that speech it was not unnatur:! 
that Diane should go and sit on the di 
van beside Dorothea, for an exchange «/ 
such confidences as could not be conv: 
niently made from a distance Dian 
heard how it was that Dorothea’s heart, 
after two years of hesitation, had spoken 
definitely in favor of Carl Wappinger, 
while she was furnished with a list of 
arguments, proving conclusively his eli 
gibility over all other candidates for her 
hand. If Diane admitted anything on 
her own part, it was by implication rathi- 
er than by direct assertion, and ‘though 
she did not promise in words to come t. 
the aid of the youthful lovers, she a! 
lowed the possibility that she would (|. 
so to be assumed. 

So, in soft, whispered, broken confe-- 
sions the evening slipped away mor 
rapidly than the day had done, and }: 
ten o’clock they knew he must be near 
The last touch of weleome came whe: 
they passed from room to room, lighting 
up the big house in cheerful readincs- 
for its lord’s inspection. When all wa- 
done Dorothea stationed herself at 
window near the street, while Diane 
with a curious shrinking from what s!. 
had to face, took her seat in the remotes! 
and obseurest corner in the more distan’ 
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of the two drawing-rooms. When th: 


sound of wheels, followed by a loud ring 
at the bell, told her that he was actual! 
at the door, she felt faint from the vio- 
lence of her heart’s beating. 
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ther’s embrace. Diane rose instinct- 
ely, waiting humbly and silently where 
. stood. At their parting she had torn 
herself, weeping and protesting, from his 
rms: but when he came in to find her 
v, he would see that she had yielded. 
he door was half open through which 
was to pass—never again to leave her! 
“Diane is in there.” 
It was Dorothea’s voice that spoke, but 
reply reached the far drawing-room 
nly as a murmur of deep, inarticu- 
late bass. 
“ What’s the matter, father?” 
Dorothea’s clear voice rose above the 
ise of servants moving articles of lug- 
rage in the hall; but again Diane heard 
nothing beyond a confused muttering in 
She wondered that he did not 
“ome to her at once, though she supposed 
there was some slight prosaic reason to 
prevent his doing so. 
“Father,” Dorothea’s voice came again 
this time with a distinct note of anxi- 
ety—“ father, you don’t look well. Your 
eyes are bloodshot.” 
“T’m quite well, thank you,” was the 
irt reply, this time perfectly audible 
Diane’s ears. “Simmons, you fool, 
lon’t leave those steamer rugs down here.” 


‘Le Roi 
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Dorothea danced into the hall, with a 
> and a laugh which were stifled in her 
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Diane had never heard him speak so 
to a servant, and she knew that some- 
thing had gone amiss. Perhaps he 
was annoyed that she had not come 
to greet him. Perhaps it was one of 
the duties of her position to receive 
him at the door. She had known him 
to give way occasionally to bursts of 
anger, in which a word from herself 
had soothed him. Leaving her place 
in the corner, she was hurrying to the 
hall, when again Dorothea’s voice ar- 
rested her. 

“ Aren’t you going in to see Diane?” 

“No.” 

From where she stood, just within the 
door, Diane knew that he had flung the 
word over his shoulder, as he went up 
the hall towards the stairway. He was 
going to his room without speaking 
to her. For an instant she stood still 
from consternation, but it was in emer- 
gencies like this that her spirit rose. 
Without further hesitation she passed 
out into the hall, just as Derek Pruyn 
turned at the bend in the staircase, 
on his way upwards. For a brief 
second, as, standing below, she lifted 
her eyes to his in questioning, their 
glances met; but, on his part, it was 
without recognition. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Roi!” 


BY CHARLOTTE LOUISE RUDYARD 


HROUGHOUT the city shouts of tribute ring, 
Thronged are the streets with all the pageant mass; 
And this the ery of them that jostling pass— 


“The King is dead— 


Long live, long live the King!” 


Room for a voice where one-time love doth cling! 
Prest in the close crowd, yet remote with death, 
One draws the garment of her soul and saith, 


“The King is dead— 
Is dead—long live the King!” 

























* Pericles’”’ 


BY THEODORE 

F all the Shakespearian plays, 
() whether wholly or only partially 

written by Shakespeare, Pericles, 
it would seem, was the greatest favorite, 
especially with the unscholarly playgoer. 
Its popularity was a proverb arousing 
the jealous anger of other writers whose 
scholarly equipment failed to win the 
groundlings, while this much-admired 
play seemed inexhaustible in its popular 
appeal. And this popularity did not end 
with Shakespeare’s death, but went on 
increasing, as will be seen by readers 
of Ben Jonson’s ode, 


Come leave the loathed stage— 
where he jibes at, 


Some mouldy tale 
Like Pericles. 


And why this extraordinary popularity ? 
Can it be explained? I think it can. 
Whatsoever share Shakespeare took in 
Pericles—and that he took the lion’s 
share no one can for a moment doubt— 
the play is one of- special and peculiar 
interest to any one who has studied the 
laws of cause and effect in imaginative 
art, especially to him who has studied 
romantie drama in relation to classic 
drama. Not Hamlet itself is a more 
striking example of the romantic attitude 
towards man and the universe as con- 
trasted with the attitude of the Greeks. 
Not Hamlet itself is a more striking 
illustration of the way in which the 
modern imagination dispenses with the 
power which in the old world had domi- 
nated gods and men— Destiny. Not 
Hamlet itself presents a more daring 
picture, sometimes pathetic and some- 
times grotesque, of man’s chance-medley 
life in a universe which is itself chance- 
medley, or, in certain moods, appears to 
be so. Again, no play is more full of the 
Elizabethan temper of wonder which died 
out with James the First, was buried for 
a century, and then revived and lived 
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vigorously until, in the latest decade 
the nineteenth century, it yielded p): 
for a time to that cynical attitude 
confronting the mysterious destiny 
man which has always been the note 

a decadent literature. I say for a tin 
—but will the century now opening 
leave this decadent temper behind wh 
it comes to think for itself? 

In Pericles life is represented as « 
tirely a chance-medley, much more 
than in Hamlet, for there the accidents 
are in great measure the outcome 
character. In order that the reader ma) 
understand my meaning, I shall have t 
remind him what the story of Pericles 
which came to the English dramatis' 
through many and various sources 
really is. 


Antiochus, King of Antioch, 
determined that his daughter shou! 
never be married, sentenced all suitors 
to death who failed to expound a cer 
tain riddle of his own invention—a ridi): 
quite dull enough to have been invente:! 
by any king whatsoever. 

Notwithstanding the dreadful risk i: 
curred by each aspirant, the charms of 
the daughter of Antiochus—charms bot! 
of body and mind—were so irresistib|: 
that they drew many a rash adventurer 
to his doom, as to each would-be wooer 
the riddle was recited. 

At length appeared a suitor who ex 
pounded the riddle. This was Pericle- 
Prince of Tyre. The treacherous A: 
tiochus, however, still determined to pr: 
vent his daughter’s marriage, at once sc! 
to work to procure his assassination 
Pericks, having become apprised of th 
tyrant’s treachery, took means to avoi'! 
the peril, and with the hope of savin: 
his own kingdom from invasion he fl! 
from it, leaving his country in charg 
of his minister Helicanus. He reache! 
Tharsus. There it chanced that he ar 
rived at an opportune moment. A famin: 


having 
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ACT IV. SCENE Il. 


LEONINE, I am sworn, 
And will dispatch. 
[Whilst Afarina is struggling, enter Pirates 
Pirate. Hold, villain! 
Vol. CXVIII.—No. 705.—50 
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was impending there, and it was entirely 
through the action of Pericles that the 
King’s subjects were preserved from its 
horrors. After leaving Tharsus, new 
movements of Life’s chance-medley began 
to work. Pericles got caught in a storm, 
and was driven on to the coast of Pen- 
tapolis. There another group of chance 
adventures of the most romantic kind 
came to him. He married Thaisa, the 
daughter of King Simonides, and then 
embarked with her to his native land. 
At sea his wife Thaisa gave birth to a 
daughter. Thaisa at childbirth sank 
into a trance, and was supposed to have 
died. Pericles enclosed her in a coffin, 
and the coffin was thrown into the sea, 
where, as a rule, coffins sink to the bot- 
tom. But this did not occur with the 
coffin of Thaisa, for it was an elaborate- 
ly constructed chest, containing not only 
the queen’s body, but certain other pre- 
cious things, such as jewels, ete., and 
somehow it floated upon the waves, and 
in about five hours it reached the coast 
of Ephesus. Now it chanced that at the 
moment when the box was washed ashore 
a certain nobleman named Cerimon, of 
a compassionate and generous nature, 
was walking there. He secured the 
box, opened it, and aroused Thaisa from 
her trance, for she was not really 
dead. Afterwards this lady became High- 
priestess of Diana at Ephesus. As to 
Pericles, after burying, as he thought, 
his queen in the sea, he went to Tharsus, 
taking with him his infant, called Ma- 
rina because she was born at sea, and 
committed her to the charge of two 
friends—-false friends, as they turned out 
to be,—Cleon and his wife Dionyza, and 
then took ship for Tyre. As Marina 
grew up, this incomparable heroine of the 
drama at the age of fourteen excited 
the jealousy of her guardians by her many 
charms, because she entirely eclipsed those 
of their own daughter; and they hired a 
ruffian to murder her. At the very mo- 
ment, however, when this man was about 
to commit the crime, another movement 
of the chance-medley took place. Certain 
pirates happened to be on the shore, who 
interrupted him and took Marina to 
Mitylene. There they sold her as a 
slave—sold her to a brothel-keeper. And 
this beautiful and accomplished princess 
found herself in a common brothel. 





While her charms were being cried 
the public streets, one of those who w 
attracted by the public crier was | 
simachus, the governor of the place, a 
ian who—whether a loose liver and 
frequenter of brothels, as Wilkins, 
original makes him to 

or a benevolent Haroun-al-Raschid w 
dering about to do good, as the writ r 
on Pericles in the Arden Shakespeare, 
Mr Deighton, makes him to be 
her from her terrible position and fos 


dramatist, 


rescued 


tered her, not dreaming that he was fos 
tering a princess. Pericles, her father, 
meantime, believing both his wife and 
daughter dead, was stricken down by » 
dreadful a melancholia that he could 
not be brought to utter a word to any 
one. Again chance set to work to mov 
the stery on. While Pericles was in this 
sad condition of mind the vessel in which 
he was sailing touched at Mitylene, the 
very place in which his daughter had 
been rescued from her captors. Ther 
Lysimachus, as governor, made a friend 
ly boarding of the ship with some of his 
retainers. Touched by the pitiable stat: 
of this bereaved and wandering king 
struck dumb by grief, he bethought him 
of his mysterious protégée Marina, whos: 
beauty and accomplishments had now 
wonder of Mitylene, who 
might be turned to account in breaking 
through the silence of the king. Ac 
cordingly the lost daughter was brought 
and presented to her unknown father. 
Then followed the scene of the recogni 
tion (Act V., Scene 1), whose beauty 
is not surpassed in the finest play of 
Shakespeare’s — not surpassed in the 
poetry of the world—searcely equalled. 

It is only at the very end of the play 
that the chance-medley is interfered 
with by the interposition of any superior 
power. During the trance into which 
his emotions had thrown him Pericles 
was visited in a vision by the goddess 
Diana, who bade him go to Ephesus 
Thither he went, and there he found 
his lost wife. 


become the 


The chance-medley of the story reaches 
its climax when Marina is given in mar 
riage to the very man whom her elo 
quence had converted, and who may o1 
may not have deserved his good fortun¢ 
aceording to the way in which we read 
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his words to her when he determines 
that she shall not be outraged. 


The remarks of Mr. Deighton upon the 
character of Lysimachus as given in the 
play, and of the same character as given 
by Wilkins in his novel, are, to say the 
least, original. I only hope that they 
are not too acute for truth. 

The play, as a whole, affords as good 
an instance as any other of the grotesque 
way in which Shakespearian critics have 
formulated canons of criticism expressly 
for one author. It is assumed, and, I 
believe, rightly assumed by all, or nearly 
all, editors, that this play, which, though 
published in quarto as early as 1609, was 
not ineluded by Heminge and Condell 
in the first folio, is the work of collabora- 
tion. There is no denying that certain 
parts of the play are as full of coarseness 
as Measure for Measure, perhaps fuller. 
Therefore the Shakespearian critic of the 
orthodox kind considers it to be his 
duty to give Shakespeare every worthy 
line, and when coarseness declares itself 
to hand over the coarse passages to the 
collaborator. As to whether the pas- 
sage is or is not tainted with coarseness, 
this is decided by the olfactory nerves 
of the individual eritic, whose senses in 
this regard are governed by the acci- 
dental conventions of his time. In 
allotting to the collaborators Scenes 3, 
5, and 6, in Act IV.—which form one 
of the most important parts of this 
picture of the vicissitudes of life affect- 
ing us all, princesses no less than peas- 
ants—in order that Shakespeare may be 
defended from the charge of coarseness, 
they would deprive him of the only hu- 
morous passages in the play. For in the 
coarse dialogue between Boult and the 
bawd there is a humor as Shakespear- 
ian as any of the seenes with Mistress 
Quickly, a humor whose power and im- 
pressiveness give a reality to the en- 
tire play which nothing else could have 
given it. 

What is the crowning calamity among 
the vicissitudes of life here presented ? 
Is it not the tremendous situation of 
the heroine, a princess, who, after being 
carried off by an assassin to be murdered, 
after being rescued by pirates, finds her- 
self reduced to the most appalling of all 
woes that can befall a woman—those de- 














picted in the fourth act? Is not thi 
the very core of the merciless chance: 
medley in which the princess is entangled / 

It was these scenes in especial whic! 
fascinated and thrilled the Elizabethan 
audience when Pericles was produced 
Indeed a more pathetic situation could 
not be imagined than this which the 
critics tell us was left in the hands of 
inferio collaborators. Whether the orig 
inal play upon which Shakespeare worked 
was written by Wilkins, as is very likely, 
or whether it was written by Wilkins and 
Rowley, as is also very likely, it was 
passed over by the theatrical managers 
to be revised and partially rewritten 
by the greatest literary journeyman that 
ever lived. Are we to suppose that 
he left the most seizing, the most tre 
mendous situation in the whole play as 
he found it? The idea that these scenes 
were not written by Shakespeare is, to 
me, unthinkable, if we believe that he 
worked upon the play at all. 

The idée mére of the play is that a 
young and beautiful daughter of a king 
passes through every kind of vicissitude, 
reaching a climax in the scenes depicted 
in the fourth act. Mr. Sidney Lee calls 
the coarseness of these scenes “ purpose 
less,” and assigns them at once to the 
collaborators. Purposeless they certainly 
are not, as I have been trying to show. 

The fact is, as I have said in my edi- 
tion of Joseph and His Brethren, that, 
since Coleridge, critics have written of 
Shakespeare as though they had 

Eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner. 


Nothing is more whimsical than the in- 
genuity with which in every Shakespeare 
play the critics attribute to other hands 
every passage they do not like—every 
passage found to be coarse, whether the 
coarseness is seasoned with Shakespearian 
humor or not. I have in my essay on 
Macbeth alluded to the most notable in- 
stance of this. After the murder, where 
the porter makes his humorous comments 
on the knocking at the gate, because 
coarse expressions are used, they exclaim, 
“Qh fie! this is not, shall not, must not 
be Shakespeare’s.” 

Coleridge advances the theory that 
Shakespeare may possibly have glanced 
in a shocked way at the naughty things 
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WOMANHOOD. 


the speech, and then stuck in the un- 
ibted Shakespearian flower about “ the 
rimrose way to the everlasting bonfire.” 
is remarkable that among the eaters 
m the insane root ” we should find one 


Ih 


the greatest poet-crities in the Eng- 
sh language. 
As to the 
Shakespeare throughout 
d not shrink what 
oarseness, but what he did shrink from 


Pericles 
that he 
is now ealled 


coarse humor in 
shows 


from 


as a cynical representation of the facts 
f our animal existence for the purpose 
f lowering humanity, as in the case of 
There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between such sim- 


Swift’s coarseness. 


ple, earnest coarseness in depicting life 
is his, and the cynical coarseness which 
writers of the 
endeavoring to introduce 


certain present day are 


into imagina- 
tive literature, especially into novels. It 
s the fashion now to sneer, not only at 
and but at all the noblest 


neauty love, 


403 
aspirations of man. Between these two 
kinds of coarseness the difference is fun 
damental. In the way in 
which coarse and unpleasant subjects are 
treated by poets, the object of the intro 


considering 


duction of the coarse episode has to be 
considered before anything else. Is it 
introduced to lower humanity as in the 
Swiftian coarseness, and as in the coarse 
ness of our own day, or is it an earnest, 
simple desire to add pathos to the story ¢ 
The truth is that in a certain deep sense 
nothing is immoral that is not cynical, 
and nothing is moral that is not earnest 
and enthusiastic. 

In the literature of all civilizations en- 
thusiasm has meant life, while cynicism 
has meant corruption and death. It was 
the dry-rot of cynicism that invaded and 
killed at last the literatures of 
and Rome. And it is the dry-rot of eyni- 
cism that is killing the literature of the 
modern Western world. 


Greece 


Womanhood 


BY 


BRIAN 


HOOKER 


Bpte to a lady said that kneeled before him, 
Fain of his light and of his glory fain: 
“Who ask of Love must manifold restore him 


For little joy, long pain.” 


Swiftly 
power :” 


she 


answered : 


“Lord, put forth thy 


(Oh, and the wonder of her lips and eyes!) 


“Let me know all. 


So I but have mine hour, 


What matter for the price?” 


Love laughed, and blessed her, saying: 


measure 


“he full 


Of all my sweet I give thee utterly; 
And in thy pain a joy beyond all pleasure, 
Seeing it comes of me.” 





“Your Mother’s 


BY 
S soon as Mrs. Spotford’s funeral 
was over and her family had set- 
tled 


gloom, an 


dewn into a conventional 
excitement began 


to vibrate through the Spotford home. 


undeniable 


Excitement at such a time, being so dis- 
turbingly out of place, caused Miss Lydia 
Spot ford, the 
scious of feeling it, to 
the darkened 
of shame; 


who was one most con- 


wander through 
with a 
and though her steps quick- 


rooms distinet air 
ened when she neared the drawing-room, 
it was flushed, embar- 
rassed face that she finally entered and 


always with a 
closed the door behind her. 

This room had affected many people 
in divers ways, and had invariably af- 
fected them more or less strongly, though 
Miss Lydia was wrong in saying that it 
frightened some people away, and that 
the lark, in the 
spirit which made them spend a rainy 
Mrs. 
Spotford herself had viewed it with pride 
and had died happily that 
her divided against her on 
account of it. The good lady had been, 
until fifteen ago, when she 
made a fatal trip to Venice, a comforta 


others came for same 


afternoon at a wax-work exhibition. 


unconscious 
family was 


some years 
ble, dull, enthusiastic woman, who mack 
her family happy by not interfering with 
them, herself 
planned puttering 
On her return from Venice she 
homb 


and contented in a 


carefully 


was 
round of 
charities. 
proved a which at 


any moment 


and maim those nearest 
deadly though 


never, perhaps, was there so loud or so 


might explod 
her with artistic ideas; 
devastating an explosion as the one which 
resulted in the “ Moor’s drawing-room.” 
And it 
that her daughter arranged a sitting-room 
on the third floor, and that her husband 
joined a whist club which met three eve- 
nings a week and held conventions in dis- 
tant cities every summer. 

The drawing-room 
inged, richly 


was shortly after this calamity 


high-ceil- 
that in 


was a 


wainseoted room, 








FLORIDA 


Moors” 
PIER 


former days must have had a heavy 
digested dignity; the upper wa 
were covered with a hand-painted paper 
depicting an elegant 


now 


and gayly colored 
country where birds of unknown species 
did strange acrobatic things in the air, 
and brillian 

The fu 
niture was stuffed to its greatest capa 
ity, and 


flowers of unrestrained 


grew in a wearisome profusion. 
one knew for a certainty tl 

one more hair would have caused the ros 
brocade to burst asunder. The vases ai 
knickknacks—there were countless nun 
of these the 
tating types which arrest conversation and 


bers were of useless, irri 
arouse an impotent rage in the heart 

every beholder. But the things that 
the Snpotford the famous 
horror it was were six life-sized Moors, 
placed one in each corner of the room 
and one on each side of the The 


even th 


made home 


door. 


dusky guardians, who made 


door cower, held out trays of appalling 
dimensions: 


though, as no one during th 
fifteen years they had stood had 
ever summoned up courage to lay a ecard 
on their proffered trays, they might just 
as well have been indulged in the pecu! 
iar preferences which the others exhib 
ited 


there 


moth-eaten spears, baskets of bor 

fruit, bunches of nameless feathers, and 
robbed of 
belonged in 


one, having been whatever 
originally his hands, was 
now given a different substitute by ever 
facetious person who had the courage. 
When Mrs. Spotford’s younger daugh 
ter became engaged, it was rumored tha 
she based her choice solely on the youn; 
man’s having told Mrs. Spotford blithe! 
that if he owned those Moors he woul: 
first dissect then burn them, a 
that evety moment of the process wou 
give him distinet With the e 
this ease of ribaldr 
both the good lady and her Moors we 
treated with respect during her lifetim 
And the habit of respect lasted ove 
though stretched a bit thin by Miss Spot 


and 


joy. 


ception ot sole 






































DWELLING ON THE FUTURE 


ford’s so suddenly being made the femi- 
nine head of the house. Not that she for 
a moment showed in which direction her 
independence was about to lead her, for 
Miss Spottord and her father each lived 
in the firm belief that the other shared 
the late Mrs. Spotford’s love of her 
Six Moors. 

They had both endeavored, during the 
six weeks following Miss Spotford’s ac- 
cession to power, to suppress the joy- 
ful anticipation that was now rising 
in both their hearts, and, above all, to 
suppress it in the sight of each other. 
The whist club was immediately given 
up and the third-story sitting-room for- 
saken, father and daughter silently agree- 
ing to spend their evenings in the Moor’s 
drawing-room. If both had not been 
so absorbed in their own destructive 
plans, each must of necessity have no- 
ticed the agitated gleam in the eye of 
the other. The narrowness of their mu- 
tual eseape in the sixth week demands re- 
cording. Mr. Spotford, looking over the 
top of his evening paper, had indulged 
his eyes in the delicious task of looking 
from one Moor to another and dwelling 
on the future joy of seeing them gone, 
with workmen in the place scraping off 

































JOY OF SEBING THEM GON! 


the wall-paper now behind them. Miss 
Spotford, engaged in contemplating ex- 
actly the same process, looked up trom 
her embroidery, cuught her father’s eye, 
and at once banishing all suspicion of a 
Moor from their self-conscious orbs, they 
simultaneously murmured, “ Dear Moth- 
er!” That was all, but from that mo- 
ment the Moors were doomed. 

The next morning—it was Sunday—Mr. 
Spotford, entering the drawing-room after 
breakfast, saw that the wire holding the 
pink-turbaned Moor had rotted, and with 
the left-hand caster of the wooden base 
missing, it would take only a _ gentle 
shove to achieve wonders! When the 
thing first attracted Mr. Spotford’s at- 
tention he ejaculated an honest “ Lyd 
ia,” but on her asking what he wanted, 
he said, “ Nothing,” and left the room; 
for, above all, what he did not want was a 
strengthening of that wire or a replac- 
ing of the easter. After a few minutes 
of gentle puffing on his morning cigar 
he felt that he could trust himself in the 
drawing-room once more, and _ started 
down the hall. As he reached the door 
Lydia was just coming out. The tempta- 
tion was too great, and Mr. Spotford fell 
—spiritually with completeness, physically 
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only half way. ‘To be explicit, he gave 
an inspired stumble, and lurched against 
his daughter, who reeled against the 
Moor. A erash followed, and the next 
moment they were both frantically pick- 
ing up pieces, amid hysterical, con- 
certed regrets. 

Fortunately Miss Lydia’s first crow of 
delight was buried in her “ Oh, father, 
how awful!” and Mr. Spotford’s relief 
that she shared his deed was too great to 
admit at the moment his realization of 
anything else. 

Naturally there was much discussion 
as to china-menders, and at first all the 
pieces were saved—though saved in the 
cellar,—but gradually each convinced the 
other that it was so difficult a task as to 
be out of the question, and one day the 
ashman, by mistake, carried off the frag- 
ments. This ended the first Moor. One 
having gone with such ease, and in the 
very beginning, as it were, the disposal 
of the others appeared to the two conspir- 
In his idle mo- 
ments Mr. Spotford regretted bitterly 
that he had not swayed both ways at once, 
the Moor at the other side of the door 
Miss Spotford 
lived in a state of constant amazement 
that one Moor less made so little differ- 
ence. She daily discarded plans to make 
the difference greater, for it is not a sim- 
ple matter to remove five life-sized fig- 
ures that stand as respectful monuments 


ators almost impossible. 


had been so very hear. 


to your mother’s memory, without in 
some way taking the bloom from your 
filial respect. Miss Spotford was in 
a predicament 

The most natural accident when it be- 
comes habitual is apt to be regarded with 
suspicion. To have another Moor meet 
with misfortune would really not do. Miss 
Spotford was obliged to think of some- 
thing better. Admiring her father as she 
did, respecting him as no one else ever 
would, she was convinced that could his 
art sense be separated from his connubial 
loyalties he would at once see the horror 
of his dear wife’s possessions and the 
looming fact of there now being no neces- 
sity for keeping them. Having deter- 
mined to act on this belief, the advance 
notice of a loan exhibit was to Miss 
Spotford an assurance of a respite if not 
a promise of permanent relief. 
For three days she hovered over the 











topic when she was with her fath 
swooping down to it, fle« ing from it, a 
feeling as though she were suspend 
literally dangling, over a chasm that 

any moment might jump up and in 
prison her. She took the final step o 
night at dinner. 

“ Father, have you noticed that there 
to be a loan exhibition of furniture ai 
interior decorations? It ought to be ver 
interesting. Aunt Nellie is going to send 
her Tudor settle and chairs.” 

“Dear, dear! is it possible? A very 
nice idea indeed; when is it to be?” 

“The twenty-sixth.” 

“The twenty-sixth? Humh! that is 
three weeks off, I believe.” 

“Yes, of course, it does seem a long 
time, but it really isn’t, if one had any 
thing one wished to send; 
you know 


why, that is, 


“Oh yes. yes, of course, one has to 
plan ahead. I guess we haven’t anything, 
have we, that we’re very proud of?” A 
nervous laugh followed this. 

“No, no, I guess not.” Miss Lydia’s 
laugh was even a little more nervous than 
that of her father. 

“ They—they only want furniture at 
this exhibition, eh?” 

“ Well—er—things bordering on fur 
niture.” 

“Well, well! we'll have to go some 
night.” 

“Ah, ves, we must. 
ing forward to it.” 


I am quite look- 


And so the topic had been broach- 
ed, and now it trailed off into self- 
conscious voices, and eyes that refused to 
meet across the table. Her father at 
once talked so interestedly of various 
ways of keeping salt dry, that Miss Lydia 
could not be certain whether he had 
caught her unexpressed idea or not, and 
the suspicion that he had caught it and 
had covered up his delight at this com 
pliment to his wife’s taste by his cheer 
ful blankness was evenly balanced by th: 
fear that the covering had been used for 
his realization that his daughter, onc 
getting the Moors out of the house, would 
never allow them to re-enter it. 

As a week went by and Mr. Spotford 
did not again mention the exhibition, a 
desperate plan began to form in his 
daughter’s mind. If she, on her own re- 
sponsibility, should send for a man and 
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IT WOULD TAKE ONLY A GENTLE 


dray to remove the five inhabitants of 
the drawing-room, she could always ex- 
plain her action by saying that she knew 
her mother would have been pleased and 
that she had hoped to pleasantly surprise 
her father. So, on the last day named 
for sending loans to the exhibit, she 
dusted the five horrors, telephoned for 
an expressman, and sat waiting at the 
drawing-room window for the bracing 
event to happen. 

When a clatter of hoofs finally ap- 
proached her door, the sounds were dou- 
bled, and, a moment after, trebled. Miss 
Spotford listened, and then she looked. 
Two expressmen were in front of the 
house, and in an accompanying hansom 
was her father, expostulating with the 
drivers, and at the same time holding on 
to the roof of the hansom and begging 
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SHOVE TO ACHIEVE WONDERS! 


the cabbie to keep his horse still. The 
scene was one of action. Miss Spotford 
gave a ladylike snort, and held herself 
ready to dash to the fray. 

“T didn’t order two expressmen. What 
are you both doing here? Keep this 
horse still, will you; do you want me to 
break my neck? What? Who ordered 
you? I did? That’s ridiculous. I only 
ordered one man. You’re the one? How 
do I know you are? This man says I 
ordered him.” 

“T never did. I said some one ordered 
me to come to your house. I did not say 
it was you. I never claimed nothing in 


connection with you; I never saw you 
before in my life.” 

“Well, well, well!” Mr. Spotford by 
this time was trying to pay the cabman, 
and seemed a little disconcerted at the 
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unfriendliness. “I can’t 
help it if some one else ordered you; that’s 
not my business; this is the man that | 
told to come. I help it, 
know, if you some one’s 
order; that’s your own risk.” Then to 
the cabbie, “ If you don’t keep this horse 
still, I can’t pay Ah, Lydia, is 
that you?” and Mr. Spotford, balancing 
badly, smiled at his daughter as 
came quickly down the steps. “ There’s 
some little trouble here that I’m trying 
to straighten out; you had better go back 
into the house.” 

Miss Spotford 
suggestion, and 
in turn; then, 
her father’s man, said, “ You 
away; | ordered the other man; 
one is wanted.” 

At this every one began talking at once, 
and out of the hubbub came, “ But, my 
dear, I ordered that man; send the other 
man away.” 

“ Not at all.” 

Sut, Lydia, I tell you I ordered only 
one of these men.” 

“ Then both 
men.” 

‘ Apparently.” 

“ Why did you do such a thing, father ?” 

“ My dear, I’ve a perfect right to order 
an expressman, if I want one.” 

“ Of course, father; but why—what did 
you want the man for?” 

“Want the man? Why, what does one 
want an expressman for; what did you 
want yours for?” 

“My dear father, we cannot stand 
here discussing the thing forever; if you 
will get out of that hansom and send one 
of these men away, why, perhaps—” 

“ Certainly, my dear, certainly. I only 
—you see, the truth of the matter is 
really this excitement has been most un- 
necessary—the truth of the matter is, I 
had this expressman come to take away 
my leather trunk; I’ve been wanting it 
overhauled for some time.” 

“Then the man might as well go up 
and get it.” 

“ Naturally, naturally; that is what he 
eame for.” After the man had been ush- 
ered up the steps Mr. Spotford turned. 
“ Now, Lydia, what about the other man; 
what did you say you wanted him to do?” 

“ What, father?’ 


expressmen’s 


can’t you 


come on else 


you. 


she 


ignored her father’s 
blinked at the drivers 
waving majestically to 
may go 
only 


we've sent for express- 
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* What! what! my dear? The ot 
expressman; are you deaf? It seem 
me there are a great many whats 
ing about.” ao 
“Oh, the expressman; I thought | oz 





said something else. Why, he— 

“ They said at the office you wanted 
to move five life-sized figures, so I broug 
bagging to pack them with.” This poi 
the part of the 
maining expressman so relieved Mis 
Lydia of any further explanation t! 
she stood silent. Her father cocked 
inquiring ear. 








ed observation on 
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“Does he mean your mother’s Moors. 
Lydia?” F q _ 

“Yes, father, he does; I am sending 
them to the loan exhibition.” The silenc 
that followed this whipping away of v 
was almost more than Miss Spotford w 


braced for. She stood it bravely, however ' 5 
and when her father said, “ You may lx . @ 
right, though I never should have thought 4 


of it myself,” it was a prop that was t 
last her indefinitely. As Mr. Spotford’s 
trunk rattled away, Miss Spotford caught 
a glimpse of large quantities of bagging 
in the wagon, but knowing little of th 
habits of expressmen, her vision did no 
develop into a suspicion, though for 
days after the thought made her brows 
involuntarily wrinkle. 

The loan exhibition was a great suc 








cess. The critics enjoyed themselves be 
eause such objets d'art existed and 
could be freely criticised. The exhibit | 
ors enjoyed themselves because these o/ 1 
jets. d’art belonged to them and were now E 

being admired by others; and the public 3 

enjoyed itself because, though thes 


things existed, they did not belong to 
it. A pleasanter situation could hard); 
have been thought of. Yet, with that 
true tragic turn which things so delight 
in taking, the Moors met with enthusi 
astic admiration. 
To have the Moors liked was an un 
expected last straw, but to have thei 
coveted went beyond Miss Lydia’s bright 
est dream. When the man appeared °. 
sincere purchaser—she refused to tal . 
him seriously. It was too overwheln b 
ing; she saw a joke behind his mo 
businesslike proposition. But the ma 
was importunate and named a _ sun 
Miss Lydia felt it necessary to inquir 
into his motives, a hazy fear hauntin; 
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‘“‘A MAN HAS OFFERED TO 


ner that he represented a charitable insti- 
tion, or, at least, an old and understand- 
ig friend who had come to her rescue. 


But the purchaser was simplicity itself. 
He had built a marble palace which 
had five landings on the grand stair- 
case. Consequently and naturally the five 
Moors were needed, ardently desired. Miss 
Lydia blushed for the man’s complete 
exposure of himself, and looked away for 
fear he would see in her face the scornful 
picture she had of him. With the per- 
sistence of a person who has always suc- 
ceeded, he asked for a definite answer; 
he hammered her with his prosperous 
noise into a feminine, bewildered agree 
ment. The sum named seemed so large 
that she suggested half as much. He, 
innoyed, came down five hundred, and 
lid it in such a way that it reproved her. 
A check was written; she received it, 
feeling hardly nice, the acquaintance had 
been so short. He murmured of pressing 
engagements, was gone, and she stood 
fluttering her eyelids at the five Moors, 
who by a crackling slip of paper had been 
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BUY YOUR MOTHER’S MOORS 


permanently detached from her, merciful- 
ly cut away. 

When she got to her home and was 
drinking a reviving cup of tea her fa- 
ther’s latch - key rattled in the key- 
hole, and he stood in the doorway waving 
an idea at her. He earried his hat and 
overcoat in his hand as though he had 
been too excited to put them on, and his 
face was red. 

“Lydia—” he gasped, then sat down 
weakly in a near-by chair. 

His daughter stared at him. 

‘Father, what is the matter? You 
are behaving very strangely.” 

“Well, Lydia,” Mr. Spotford drew a 
solemn expression over his beaming 
countenance, “the fact of the matter is 
that I stopped in at the loan exhibition 
on my way home, and a very disturbing 
thing had happened. A man—yes, I am 
sure that they said it was a man—has 
offered to buy your mother’s Moors. No 
one seemed to know anything definite, 
but it appeared a hardy rumor.” Mr. 
Spot ford apparently feared that he might 
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be scolded, instead of which he beheld 
his daughter break into a hysterical gig- 
gle that tolled into a laugh, and ended 
in nervous, half-controlled shrieks. When 
she managed to open her eyes she gazed 
on her father, who, his cup put down for 
safety and his face drawn into a silent 
laugh that shook his entire body and 
vented itself in occasional snorts and 
wheezes, evidently more than shared her 
relief. For another two minutes they 
rocked in their chairs, writhed in pain- 
ful delight, and gasped for breath. Then 
Miss Lydia sat up. 

“ Father, you’ve hated them all along!” 
Iler voice was unsteady with a last 
remnant of enjoyment. 

“All along, my dear. Why, there 
never was an inch of them that I didn’t 
hate all through. Oh, oh dear! I haven’t 
laughed like this since—well, not for 
fifteen years. anyway. Now I’ve upset 
my tea. And you didn’t like them, 
either! Oh my! Oh, your poor mother! 
A good woman, Lydia.” 

“The best that ever lived, father.” 

“ But a little weak where Moors were 
concerned. And you hated them, too. 
It’s a good joke on us, my dear.” Mr. 
Spotford flapped his plump hand in 
speechless recognition of how good a 
joke it was. His daughter was out of 
breath and rueful. 

“Tf we had only found «at out before, 
dad. It’s almost too much of a joke.” 

“No, no, Lydia. I wouldn’t have 
missed this minute for money.” 

* But those awful Moors; of course you 
know, dad, that it’s more than a rumor; 
it’s a check; the man gave it me him- 
self. I think he really likes them; five 
landings. a Moor on each; it’s his grand 
stairease. Oh, what a brute it must be!” 

“He’s really going to have that? Oh, 
the idiot! And if he has paid for them 
he can’t make us take them back.” 

“But he won’t want to; he’ll adore 
them. Only I should have made him pay 
more; then they would be really precious 
to him. Oh, dad, think of the joy of 
never seeing them again!” 

“We'll redecorate the room.” 

“Every inch of it; not a thing shall 
be the same. I’m going to smash that 
blue pig now,” and jumping up wildly, 
Miss Spotford hurled the offending ani- 
mal to the hearth, where it broke into 









fragments, amid Mr. Spotford’s applau 
He was on the point of executing a fi 
fancy steps, when he stopped and said, 

“ Your sainted mother!” 

His daughter quickly reassured hi: 
“She wouldn’t mind now, dad; she kno 
now; you must believe that. Dad, I thir 
I must kiss you!” But Miss Spotford’s 
enchanting salute was prevented by 
vigorous peal of the front-door bell, which 
was almost immediately followed by a 
angry demand that the speaker see Miss 
Spotford. Then, before an aye or nay 
could be given, Miss Spotford was Col 
fronted by a woman who bit her lip with 
vexation and grasped threateningly an 
ivory-handled parasol. She was the pic 
ture of angry indignation. 

Miss Spotford bowed. Mr. Spotford 
rose. The woman seemed to regard both 
actions as deliberate attempts to an- 
noy her. 

“T am Mrs. Crummins,” she pealed. 

“Are you?” chirped her unwilling 
hostess. “ The name is unknown to me.” 

“Unknown! Unknown! It’s the sam 
name you read on the check.” 

“The check?” Miss Spotford in 
spected it. “Andrew B. Crummins. 
You are—?” 

“Mrs. Andrew B. Crummins. Is ther 
any doubt of it? Could any one but 
Andrew’s wife be in the state I am in 
now’ Would any one’s wife but An- 
drew’s be expected to take in ten life- 
sized Indians?” 

“Take in? Indians? The Moors, you 
mean’? Lydia, she doesn’t like the Moors. 
Give her a cup of tea, my dear.” 

“Tndians! Moors! They all look the 
same. We had a guide like ’°em when we 
did Egypt, and I tell you, Miss Spotford, 
I won’t have them in my house.” Mrs. 
Crummins’s parasol was on the point of 
flourishing, then remembering the r 
cently acquired breeding of its mistress, 
it merely fluttered its ribs. Mrs. Crum 
mins, following its lead, sat back in her 
chair, folded her hands, and gazed over 
pursed lips at the recently elated pair. Sh« 
added, to down them, “ Our guide stole; 
and one of them hasn’t anything in his 
hands, anyway.” 

Mentally separating her guest’s dis- 
honest guide from her own incomplete 
Moor, Miss Spotford began to do battle. 
“T’m very sorry indeed, Mrs. Crummins. 
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I dare say that at first the Moors are up- 


setting. but as time goes on, when one 


has had them for years, one 

“ Miss Spotford, those men will never 
for 
daughters 


hous« one minute, much 


My 


be in my 


less years. are young 
girls, and- 

“Mrs. Crummins 

“ Will you let me finish? My daugh- 
ters are young girls, and they are nervous, 
five times 


couldn’t 


and to meet those creatures 


n one staircase —why, they 
stand it.” 
Miss Spotford, 


fussed with the tea things. 


relieved, 
“You know, 
spoke of them as ten; there 

only they 
was 


unspeakably 


you 
really and 
quite Her 
having fantastically. 
“There may be five,” the roll of Mrs. 
Crummins’s eyes implied that her agony 


are 


five, and are 


gentle.” tongue be- 


pushed her far beyond mere numbers, 
Andrew that he had 
bought those things, they looked to me 


‘but when said 


“WOULD ANY ONE’S WIFE BE EXPECTED 


MOTHER’S 


MOORS.” t11 


like a good round ten. 
scription I 


By doctor’s pre 
up those 
feel that 

decide when it comes to landings.” 


go stairs twenty 


times a day. | ! am the one to 

‘ Landings ¢” 

“The landings that my husband plans 
to put those men on. I—won’t—have 
them—there !” 

Mr. Spotford began to believe that Mrs. 
Crummins meant what she said. “ What 
is your to the Moors, Mrs. 


Why—er—why do you not 


objection 
Crummins ? 
like them ?”’ 

“Now, Mr. Spotford, don’t 
agitated. Those Moors make me ill, 
that’s all about it. | 
you haven’t the 


get me 
and 
there is guess 
forgotten whose 
eyes have slipped.” 

Mr. Spotford had not, and he 
nearer her. “There is something 


what you say,” he murmured. 


one 


moved 
in 


His daughter sent up a wail. “ Father, 
Mr. Crummins wants them; he has paid 


for them; he must want them.” 


TO TAKE IN TEN LIFE-SIZED INDIANS?” 
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“Oh, as far as the paying goes, you 

may keep the check. I'd give that to 

never see your Moors again.” 

“T shall do of the 
Here it is. You will have to 
it.” The check was thrust 
Mrs. Crummins. 

“Then you'll take them back?” she ex- 
claimed, avoiding the outstretched check. 

“No.” This was in chorus from Mr. 
and Miss Spotford. 

“But what is to be done with them? 
You won’t take them, and neither will I. 
We can’t them at the 
when the exhibition is over.” 

The three gazed at each of the others 
in a puzzled silence. 

“ We might send them to the museum,” 
suggested Mr. Spotford. 

“Oh yes. 
there once. 


kind. 
take 


towards 


nothing 


leave exhibition 


I knew some one who went 
Perhaps that is a good idea.” 

Miss Spotford pulled the unruly pair 
in. “This is a serious matter,” she be- 
gan. “ We all refuse to have the Moors, 
yet we must find some one who will have 
them. I am afraid, Mrs. Crummins, 
that as you have gone back on a sale, 
you will have to find a 
all. Your 
businesslike, you know.” 

Mrs. Crummins, touched on a vulner- 
able spot, quivered. “Tl do whatever I 
can, but it’s going to be pretty difficult 
to get any one to take those men. We 
Americans have had such a lot of trouble 
with foreigners that—” 

Mr. Spotford whipped into Mrs. Crum- 
mins’s fear with, “Of course if you 
happen to know any one who is under 
an obligation to you, who could not in 
reason The 


for us 
most 


way out 


conduct has been un- 


refuse them, why—” idea 
was heinous. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Crummins’s face 
shone with the idea, “no one can refuse 


a wedding-present, can they?” 


” 
say, 
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Miss Spotford sat forward on her chai 
‘Indeed they can’t. Do you know a 
one who is about to be married ?” 

“Yes; but ”—Mrs. 
asked for pity—* but not any 
| could give the entire five to.” 

“ Mrs. Crummins, I am afraid I ca 
not let your terms. Yi 
have retracted your husband’s word; yo 
have asked me to let you break an agre: 
ment of your own making 

“ No, no; of Andrew’s.” 

‘Very well, of Mr. 
please remember that 
party. I shall 
Crummins, to 


Crummins’s ey 


one wi 


you 


state own 


Crummins’; b 
I am the injur 
have to Mr 
the five ft 


ask you, 


give entire 


your friend.’ 
“Tm willing to give four, if you cou 
take one back—” 
Miss Spotford realized it, 
tinued: “ No, five, I insist, and if yo 
will give me your word I 


Her voice was weak. 


and col 


will tear 
your husband’s check.” 

“Well, well, all right. 
the Moors.” 


ing 


ll send her a 
There was a sound of tear 
Mrs. 
“Tt’s pretty hard on her, and on me too,” 
she said, remorsefully. 

“T realize that, and on Mr. Crummins 
but you can manage it, I am sure.” 

“Oh, I managed Andrew 
came.” Then, looking around the room 
she said: “It’s nice of you not to sell 
us your wall-paper. I—er—TI'll just 
thank you for that.” And shaking hands 
with the victor she turned 


paper, and Crummins 


rom 


before | 


and strolled 


out of the room, dragging her paras 
behind her. 

When Mr. Spotford had bowed her o 
he returned and confronted his daughter 


with bent head. 
you’re a hard woman.” 

‘IT am, dad, but I’ve saved you; and 
now let’s just see if the wall-paper pulls 
off easily.” 


who stood “ Lydia, 
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BY EDWARD 


HIS railroad terminal is the city 

gate. Without, it rises in the 

superior arrogance of white marble 
from an open square as an architectural 
something. It has broad portals, and 
through these portals come and go a 
host of folk, in cabs and carriages, in 
trolley cars and elevated trains folk 
afoot. Within, this city gate is a thing 
of stupendous apartments and monu- 
mental dimensions, a thing not to be 
grasped in a moment. In a single great 
apartment—a vaulted room so great as 
to have its dimensions sink into distant 
vistas—are the steam caravans that come 
and go. It is a busy place, a place of an 
infinite variety of business. 


In the early morning the train shed 
gives first sign of the new-born day. Be- 
fore the dawn is well upon the city the 
great ares that run into those distant 
vistas in wonderful symmetries are hiss- 
ing and alight, and the first of five 
hundred incoming trains is feeling its 
way into the gloom of the shed. Some 
few trains have started out with the 
early mails and the morning papers, but 
the great rush into town is yet to begin. 

Even before dawn a thousand little 
homes without the city have been awake 
and fretful. The gray fogs of the night 
lie low and lights begin to twinkle, lines 
of shuffling figures find their way to 
the nearest railroad station. It is very 
early morning when these begin to pass 
through the city gate. From the broad 
coneourse at the head of the train shed 
the day, as seen across the tracks, is still 
struggling with the fogs that rest across 
the yards without. The earliest sub- 
urban trains slip in from those yards 
and come to a slow, grinding stop within 
the shed. Before the wheels have ceased 
turning, the first of the workers is off 
the cars and running down the plat- 
form. In fifteen seconds the platform 
is black with men. 


The Terminal 
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There are to be many more of these 
trains, a great multiplication of men, 
within a little time. The broad plat- 
forms have been cleaned and cleared for 
the coming of a mighty army—the army 
of those who live without the city walls. 
Before seven o’clock the trains begin to 
increase, to follow more and more closely 
upon one another’s heels. The earliest 
trains bring the day-laborers; men in 
jeans and jumpers, with their pipes and 
their penny papers, an occasional serub- 
woman blinking sleepily under the bril- 
liant ares. After seven there are more 
women—clerks in the big stores—and the 
men who work in the wholesale houses. 
The trains come closer and closer—two 
or three of them stop simultaneously on 
different tracks under the great vault of 
the shed, and they are heavy with people. 
There is a constant clatter of engines, 
stamping and puffing, dragging their 
heavily laden trails and snapping them 
quickly out of the way for the others 
to follow. The electric lights under the 
roof of the shed go out with a protesting 
sputter, and you realize that the day 
is at hand. This mighty army of those 
who live without the city walls is flock- 
ing in—in an uneeasing current now. 
There is an endless procession from the 
track platforms and through the con- 
course, a stream of humans finding its 
way to its day’s work. 

Do you want figures so that you may 
see for yourself the might of this army ? 
Binghamton, New York, is a city; a 
little less,than 50,000 persons live there. 
If the whdle population of Binghamton— 
every man, woman, and child — were 
poured through the portals of this termi- 
nal on any morning of the six morn- 
ings of the week, it would be about equal 
to this great suburban traffic that we 
have been watching. In a single hour— 
from seven till eight—forty-five trains 
have arrived under the roof of the shed 
and discharged their human freight; in 
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the following hour sixty-four trains 
empty a great brigade of the army from 
without the city walls. 

As the big clock that hangs from the 
ceiling of the 
there 
the 
smokers are gone, 


and 
is a change in the 
crowd. The pipe- 
and most of these more 
leisurely folk have the two-cent papers. 
There are stenographers—pert and stylish 
little ladies, some of them perhaps with 
library books under their arms,—an oc- 
ceasional early with bargains 
firmly fixed in her mind, and the men 
who go to fill the upper floors of the office 
buildings that rise just beyond the ter- 
minal. Before there are more 
changes in the personnel of the army. The 
men who employ, and not those who are 
employed, are in the ascendant. 

Before ten this army of folk, who have 
gone without the city walls to get the 
elbow room denied them within, has ar- 
rived. The station settles down for a 
few hours of comparative quiet. It is 
still a busy place, but you can make your 
way along the concourse and through the 
platforms without feeling that you are 
stemming a human tide. Along about 


concourse reaches 
eight 


complexion of 


passes 


sh« ypper 


nine 


four o’clock the army will come trooping 


out from the city, reversing the order 
in which it arrived, in marvellous sym- 
metry. The big men, the men who plan 
the big things, will be the first to come. 
Theirs has been a hard day and a long 
day in all but hours, and there will be just 
time for nine holes at golf or a bit of a 
drive before dinner. After them come 
their secretaries and their clerks, their 
stenographers; after these in due order 
the people from the stores, wholesale and 
retail; the laborers with their pipes seek- 
ing their humble little homes last of all. 

The army which converges into a 
giant human stream along the concourse 
in the morning strains itself out at night. 
The bulletin boards that line the con- 
course tell one explicitly what may be 
expected of the trains that stand back of 
them. One begins to vaguely wonder if 
the conductors and the engineers and all 
the other railroad people do not have 
to rely pretty steadfastly upon those 
bulletin boards themselves. 

I have spoken of the army that lives 
without the city walls. But this city 
gate knows other than these. For in- 
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stance, there is the stranger from afa: 
For, while the terminal is 
great function 


performin 
in the handling . 
fifty thousand suburban passengers ever 


business day, there are from five to té 
thousand through passengers mus 
he accommodated within it. In the mon 

ing you recognize these from their hand 
luggage; they are sure to have umbrella 

although the promise is of a cloudless 
day. The suburbanites come madly tum 
bling through the terminal, treading o1 


who 


each other’s heels in their eagerness to 
get into the The 
afar stops to gaze—and to admire. 


town. stranger from 


The city gate is a busy place. Its con 
with the unending tread 
of shuffling feet; beyond the fence with 
its bulletins and ticket-examiners is that 
vault of the train shed, a thing of great 
shadows even in midday. 


course echoes 


Its echor Ss are 
also unending. There seems to be no 
end of pushing and shoving and hauling 
among the engines; there must be an 
infinite stock of trains somewhere with 
out; the human flow streams all the while. 

The marvel of this all is that the 
terminal, which seems so intricate, so 
baffling, is all under the control of one 
man—a man to whom it is as simple as 
the ten fingers on his hands. 

This man is keeper of the city gate. 
His watch-house is situate just without 
the big and squatty train shed. It is 
long and narrow, glass-lined and 
filled. Through its windows he keeps 
watch of those who come and go. 

“There’s Second Two Hundred and 
Seventeen with them school-teachers com- 
ing back from that convention out at 
Kansas City. Put her on Twenty-one, 
so’s to give the baggage folks a chances 
Them women travel with lots of duds.” 

These are orders to his assistants, and 
orders in that watch-tower are 
given a second time. The assistants are 
in shirt-sleeves, like their chief, for th 
sun-filled tower is broiling hot. They 
nod to one another, click tiny levers on a 
long taachine distantly resembling an 
old-fashioned “square” piano which 
nearly fills the tower, and Second Two 
Hundred and Seventeen—a long train of 
sleeping-cars coming into the city in th 
hot moisture of the September morning 
—is sent easily and carefully in upor 


sun 


never 
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TALES ARE RETOLD AND NEVER 


Track Twenty-one in the train shed of 
the terminal. There have the ex- 
planation of that order that was mean- 
ingless to moment Track 


you 


you a ago. 


Twenty-one is nearest the in-baggage room 


of the station. The thoughtfulness of the 
towerman in sending the special upon 
Track Twenty-one will be appreciated by 
the baggage-handlers. A vast amount of 
manual labor will be saved, and that 
counts—even on a cool day. 

This keeper of the city gate repre- 
sents the very cream of his profession. 
The chances are that he began his rail- 
roading off in some lonely way-station on 
a branch line, developed qualities that 
brought him to the quick and favorable 
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attention of hj 
chiefs, then ad 
Va need 
the 
lines of 
that 

holds for some me 


men 


steadil 
along rapi 
promot 
railroading 


is one of thre 

who for cer 
tain hours hold th 
this 
complicated city 
gate within their 
well-drilled minds 
This tower is the 
mind the brain 
centre, the ganglia, 
whatever you 


keeping of 


may 
eall it 


of the city gate; but 


choose to 
the .tower is onl) 
wondrously mechan- 
ical, after all, 
the mind of 
towerman is 
mind that 
all that 
mechanism. 

“No, it ain’t big 
accidents 


and 

the 
the 
controls 


which is 


that you 
worry about up 
here,” the towerman 
tells you, in answer 
to your question- 
“We've got 
the interlocking to 
What 
afraid of is 

snarls—blocks, you 

know. We run on 
a pretty close margin in the morning and 
at night. We’re all right as long as things 
run right, and then our schedule will carry 
us through. But let something go a lit- 
tle wrong, and somebody up in this tower 
has got to do some tall thinking, and no 
time to be lost about it, either. A fifteen- 
minute block here at the mouth of the 
yard might snarl up our local service for 
two hours and cost this town from $100,- 
000 to $500,000. You’ve no idea of the 
size of the pay roll we haul in and out 
of this terminal.” 

So the keeper of this city gate, well 
trained and well paid, must be on the 
alert through every instant of his hours 
on duty—his “ trick,” as he calls it. The 


ings. 


back us up. 


STALE we re 
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mportance of his position toward the ter- 
minal eannot be overestimated. The 
tracks and signals more truly represent the 
station than the mere architectural mag- 

ificence of its outer shell. They are 

tangle and a maze apparently, but you 

lready know that they are neither tangle 

nor maze to the shirt-sleeved men in the 
tower. These men have intimate ac- 
quaintance with each track, each switch 
point, each signal blade. That intimate 
acd iaintanee is extended through the 
‘piano box” which you have already no- 
ticed in the tower. 

After the man in the tower has been 
temporarily relieved by another keeper of 
the gate he begins to show us something 
of the intricate details of the “ piano box.” 
He takes sundry cov- 
ers down, and finally 


we go down-stairs to 


see the heavier ma- 
chinery there that it 
controls. The ma- 
chine -eleetro-pneu- 
matic interlocking, 
300 levers—is a mar- 
vel. It is an intricacy 
of cranks and pin- 
ions, wheels and cogs, 
about which the 
towerman discourses 
rapidly and learned- 
ly. Our minds come 
falteringly and fum- 
blingly along after 
his description, and 
we commit mental 
falsehood by nodding 
our heads at every 
pause, as if we really 
understood. What 
we marvel at is not 
so much the machine 
—we have seen print- 
ing-presses, switch- 
boards, marvellous 
reapers, these things 
all our lives—as the 
man who holds its 
intricacies in his 
mind alongside of the 
infinite details of the 
yard operation of 
this great terminal. 
He explains to us 
how the machine 
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magnifies the crook of a finger against 
one of its slender levers to the pull of 
a giant arm against a heavy switch- 
point a half a mile or more away. The 
finger touch brings an electric touch; 
the electric touch, through an electro- 
magnetic valve, releases the air from a 
cylinder; the air is a tremendously sen- 
sitive thing all the way through a tiny 
pipe to a distant switch, and when with- 
drawn from the cylinder in the base- 
ment of the tower it is also immediately 
withdrawn opposite the switch point. A 
plunger in that cylinder moves the 
switch point. Each switch is guarded by 
at least one signal, possibly two—home 
and distant—and these blades show an 
open or a closed path to the engineer. 
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They are so arranged that normally they 


stand at danger, and in ease of break 
down they 


At night 


return by gravity to danger. 
the blades, which in 
positions show safety, danger, and cau- 
replaced by lights 


various 
tion, are red for dan- 
ger, yellow for caution, green for safety, 
according to the present standard rules. 
We climb up-stairs again and try once 
more to follow the head towerman as he 
tells us of his interlocking machine and 
its workings. In its thirty feet of length 
it represents the aeme of mechanical con- 
densation. Reduced to and 
the hand- 
operation of a gigantic cluster of switches 
in this terminal yard, 


its earliest 
simplest equivalent separate 
it would cover a 
vast area and result in the employment 
of a brigade of switchmen. Carelessness 
on the part of any one member of this 
brigade might cause serious accident. 

The first schemes of automatic switch 
systems eliminated the hand switchmen. 
A cluster of levers in a tower, of com- 
manding location, was connected by steel 
rods with the switches and the signals 
which protected them. In this way the 
control of the yard was simplified and 
responsibility placed upon a better paid 
and trained man than the average hand- 
switehman. The margin of safety was 
considerably broadened. 

Then came the amendment to that first 
system. Some genius of a mechanic de- 
this interlocking switch machine, 
this thing of cogs: and clutches, by which 


vised 


a collision in a railroad yard became al- 
most a physical impossibility. In this 
device the tower levers are so controlled, 
one by another, that signals cannot be 
given for proceed until all 
switches in the route governed are first 
properly set and locked, and conversely, 
so that the switches of a route governed 
by signal cannot be moved during the 
display of a signal giving the right of 
way over them. By installation of the 
interlocking some of the responsibility 
taken by mechanical device from 
human brain and the margin of safety 
broadened still further. 

This “piano box” represents the great 
eondensation of the switch and signal 
control interlocking devices. The 
men who designed this city gate—designed 
it to accommodate more than a thousand 
outgoing and incoming passenger trains 


trains .to 


was 


and 
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that t! 


SV sten 


found 
earlier 


ach twenty-four hours 


condensations given by 


were not sufficient for their purpos 


After bringing several switches, design: 


to act In concert, single levi 
they found they would still have a ro 
‘f 360 levers. Set closely together the 
would require a tower about 160 feet long. 
It is 


upon a 


that it is not 
desirable to assign more than twenty of 


r¢ ughly figured 
these heavy levers to a single towermar 
and that 

at a shift. 


meant eighteen men working 
Moreover, the throwing of a 
heavy switch a half-mile distant from th« 
tower is not a slight manual exercise. 


Then 


matie 


the “ piano box ” electro-pneu 
was installed. One hundred and 
fifty feet of levers were reduced to thirty 
feet of small handles hardly larger than 
faucet handles and quite as easily turned. 
The control of a terminal was 
brought down to three towermen, acting 
under the direction of our friend the 
shirt-sleeved keeper of the city gate. 
Surely this machine is worth comparing 
with the human mind. 

The distant train announces its com- 
ing from down the line. A bell 
sharply in the roof of the tower. 

“There’s the Steamboat Express,” 
He is 


goes in on 


great 


rings 


ex- 
plains the towerman. 
again. “She 


on duty 


Track Four- 
teen.” 

And so he goes down the machine—the 
most human thing in all this human 
terminal,—crooking the tiny levers and 
setting for the incoming train. 
The terminal begins to seem superhuman. 
We think of the boy touching a hot sub- 
stance with the tip of his finger. His 
finger telegraphs to his mind, and his 
mind removes the finger. So the train 
that comes to the city gate signals its 
coming, and the path is prepared for it. 
The path is outlined by schedule; it 
actually is prepared just before the train 
reaches the terminal. 

“We've got to keep them hustling,” 
the towerman tells us. “ There’s the 
morning express in from New York. 
She’s heavy That train over 
there coming across the swing bridge is 
the millionaire’s special. She’s all club 
cars, ain’t on the time-tables, comes in 
every morning from the seaside. Her 
wheels ‘Il stop on the same nick as the 
express. Watch them both carefully.” 


a path 


to-day. 

















by Thornton Oakley 


THE CONTROL-TOWER—THE BRAIN CENTRE OF THE TERMINAL 





































“Isn't it q lite a trick handling those 


oy) 


trains simultaneously 7 
* Not much.” 
the chief towerman’s features as he fin- 


A smile fixes itself upon 


gers his greasy time-table. “ Here’s four 
trains pulling out of here simultaneously 
at 5.40. On top of that we have four in- 
coming locals between 5.39 and 5.43 and 
pull out two more also at 5.43. Ten 
trains in just four minutes isn’t bad, 
is it? 

“That isn’t all of it. We get the whole 
thing crisscrossed on us sometimes, and 
perhaps they'll put on an extra, getting 
out of here at 5.40, and that ‘Il bother 
us a little, for we have regular tracks 
assigned for all our scheduled trains. If 
they don’t run in the extras on us or we 
don’t get a breakdown anywhere, it’s 
pretty plain sailing. 
10.10, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy, the assistant at the far end 
of the tower, touches one of the little 


Ring off your 


handles, a blade on a signal bridge op- 
posite the end of the train shed drops, a 
locomotive catches the rails instantly, and 
cautiously leads a long train of heavy 
ears out through the intricacy of tracks 
and switches until it is past the tower, 
over the “throat” of the yard, and 
striking on the main line, is gaining 
speed once more. 

“ It’s as easy for him as a straight track 
off in the country,” says the chief tower- 
man to us, as he waves salutation at the 
engineer passing below him. 


This city gate first appalled us by its 
size. Then we began to look behind the 


WAITING-ROOM 


scenes, we studied the physiology of the 
terminal for the first time. We hav 
dwelt upon the brain and nerve struc 
ture of the giant; his anatomy is hardly 
less interesting. 

Every great passenger terminal in 
America is built upon what is known as 
the head-house plan. In this schem 
trains arrive and depart upon a series 
of parallel tracks terminating within 
some sort of train shed. It is the ideal 
scheme for the passenger, for no stairs 
or bridges or subways are necessary to 
reach any track. The tracks are general 
ly laid in pairs, and hétween each pair 
a broad platform is built, which is in 
reality a long-armed extension of a dis- 
tributing platform or concourse extend- 
ing across the head of the tracks. But 
in case any number of trains are to be 
operated through the terminal, the head- 
house scheme becomes impractical and 
an abomination to the operating depart- 
ment. It makes necessary all manner of 
backing and turning trains, and a tre- 
mendous amount of energy and time 
spent in so doing. So we find the head 
house stations—the real terminals of 
America—for the most part along the sea 
board or at the termination of really 
important railroad routes. They are an 
expensive luxury at any other point. 

At the outer end of the train shed 
its tracks begin to converge. They are 
in rowrh similarity to the sticks of an 
open fan, and at the handle they are 
reduced to anywhere from two to eight 
main tracks, the connections with the 
through lines that serve the station. 
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THE 


[he point of convergence, the towerman 
nd all the other workers know as the 
‘throat ” of the yard. It is by far the 


t important point of the terminal 


most 


and the usual location of the control 


tower, with its authority over several 
ndred switches and signals. 

Upon the number of main tracks in this 
throat” depends the capacity of the 
terminal as much as upon the number 
f tracks in the train shed or any other 
of its facilities. There are as many as 
ight tracks in this “throat ”—an un- 
usual number, the signals and switches 
arranged so that in the morning five 
tracks may be used for the rush of in- 
coming business and three tracks for the 
outgoing, while in the late afternoon 
conditions are exactly reversed, five 
tracks being used for hurrying the sub- 
urbanites homeward, and three for the 
lesser business incoming to the terminal. 
Each of these tracks is like a separate 
entrance to the terminal, and when five 
shed 


are open from the train simul- 





taneously, five outgo- 
ing trains may be 
started simultaneously. 

But the approach 
and train-shed tracks 
are only a part of the 
yards at this city gate. 
Certain provisions are 
necessary for mail and 
express service, and 
extensive accommoda- 
tions for the storage 
and care of cars and 
motive power. In the 
last ease it becomes 
advisable to have the 
roundhouses for loco- 
motive storage within 
short striking distance 
of the train shed. 
These are vast struc- 
tures, their very form 
requiring large tracts 
f land. The Amer- 
ican plan of radiating 
engine - storage tracks 
from a common centre, 
occupied by a_ turn- 
table, has never pre- 
vailed in England. 
Some few attempts 
have been made in 
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this country to build parallel storage 
tracks, with the transfer table as an 
operating arm, but almost every at- 
tempt of this sort has bes n induced by a 
land 
space. We shall need the turn-tables as 


necessity for unusual economy in 


long as we continue to use steam as a 
motive power, and the early method of 
grouping storage tracks in radii from the 
table has never lost its favor with opera- 
ting officers, 


Great as is the room assigned to the 
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locomotives, greater must be yard room 
lor car 
the 


agt 


storage 
the 


train length. 


in rough proportions as 
length of locomotive to the aver 
It takes something ap- 
whing a gv 


pro nius to lay out ear yards, 


particularly in the case of passenger ter- 
which are 


the heart of 


minals, almost 


invariably in 
great where land val- 


These 


access and of sufficient 


eitic S, 


ues are fabulously high. yards 


must be easy of 


size to meet the heavy demands that are 


EVERY DAY THOUSANDS OF TRUNKS ARE 
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to be them. 


put upon To apprec 
them, let us consider them in daily us 
The had just 
charged the last of her passengers. W 
In a 


little 


Chicago Express 


few tire 
for 
poking their inquisitive noses about 
vard, 


seconds one of those 


switch-engines, that are 


has hold of the long train of lx 
cars, and is snatching them off somew] 
into that smoky maze of ear-filled tr 
that off to the north of 
Cleared of the 
that it has borne for a hundred and fit 
long miles, 


stretches 
contrel tower. heavy | 
the big, tired engine from 
road goes to the roundhouse for rest 
cleaning, fuel and water. Each of 
big fellows of the l 

You cannot run them indefinitely witl 


rest 


road is all but hum 
than ean run them 
without fuel and wat 
Sometimes th Vv break down like real 


any more you 


indefinitely 
and ther 


mans, they go to the hospita 


the long-roofed shop in the backgro 


half-hundr 

chimneys piercing its 
The 

his 


swung into the round 


with a 
roofs engineer 
sees 


pet safel 


house, around on 
table, 

stall. 

to the 
must know some more 
hard 
and 
shiny parts of the loco- 
motive. His cabmate 
saunters in to. the 
” stove committee,” 
that gathers in the 
coziest corner of every 
roundhouse. There 
the tales that are folk- 
lore in every railroad, 


and in 
Then she is lef 

fireman, who 
long hours of 


work on the brass 


every division, are r 
told and never grow 
stale. Railroad stories 
sound mighty real 
a roundhouse with the 
insistent 
coal everywhere and a 
half-cirele of sizzling, 
steaming locomotives 
in the background. 
While romance rules 
in the roundhouse, 
there is action in tl 


odor ot soit 
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ear yards just beyond. The long train 
of coaches that have been hauled all 
those weary miles from Chicago are in 
the hands of the cleaners and stockers. 
You see them dragging hose into the 
ear doors and through the windows, and 
nstinetively you think of fire, and peer 
nxiously into the empty cars. That hose 
‘arries compressed air—compressed air 
‘; one of the most active agents of this 
bie terminal,—and the compressed air is 
making that car (dirty and malodorous 
after its long trip) as sweet and clean 
as when it first came from the shops. 

It is a busy place, this car yard of the 
terminal. Wagons come driving down 
through it, and miniature mountains of 
clean linen are being carried aboard the 
ears. Butchers’ carts, the baker, the 
grocer, all appear, and a host of proven- 
der is being loaded into a string of 
dining-ears that will go out on a half- 
dozen through trains that pull out of the 
terminal just before dinner. A little 
later we shall see the ice-making machin- 
ery of the city gate. Just at present 
it is sending its product in heavy trucks 
alongside all the ears. It is a busy place 
here behind the scenes. 

If the train that we have just watched 
had been one of the busy little suburban 
locals instead of a dignified through ex- 
press, it would have had a somewhat dif- 
ferent programme. In the first place, 
the engineer of the suburban train goes 
with his engine to the car yards and 
fishes out his own train therefrom. The 
etiquette of the terminal that makes some 
fag of a switch-engine place the train 
in the train shed for the big and haughty 
express locomotive gives no such distinc- 
tion to the local. The engine that hauls 
the suburban backs its train into the 
hed, makes its run out upon the line— 
fifteen, twenty-five, fifty miles, whatever 
the case may be,—and brings the train 
back into the terminal. Then it kicks 
its cars out just beyond the cover of the 
train shed, and while it is hurrying to 
the nearest turn-table they are hastily 
leaned and dusted. The tevminal al- 
lows the engineer an hcur tc turn his 
engine and stock on coal and water, and 
then he must be off again on his run to 
!l the little places without the city gate. 
He will repeat this programme two or 
three times before the cars go to the 
Vou. CXVIIL—No. 705.—53 
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main storage and cleaning-yard, his ex- 
hausted locomotive to rest beside the big 
knights of the rail in the smoky, shadowy 
roundhouse. 


Let us come back to the terminal build- 
ing—the station proper—that architec- 
tural something which rises so grandly 
above the open city square. Only the 
architect and the architect’s draughts- 
men know how many times its floor 
plans had to be altered in the days when 
they were planning the terminal. Cross- 
currents and tides that were human had 
to be considered in the designing of con- 
courses, of exits, and entrances. Human- 
ity was reduced to a multiplication of 
units representing so many square inches 
of floor space, and just so many cubic 
inches of breathing space. Provision 
had to be made for the crowds of fifty 
years hence. The engineers have asserted 
themselves. The terminal that we have 
come to know as a monster, an almost 
living thing of monster brain and mon- 
ster anatomy, has a monster skeleton of 
steel. The steel ribs of his back span a 
clear six hundred feet, and underneath 
them is that unceasing clatter of the 
noisy locomotives, of the trains that come 
and the trains that go. 

So the engineers worked with the archi- 
tects long weeks in the planning of this 
terminal. The architects strove for the 
beautiful, the graceful, the esthetic. 
“Remember that we are building the 
gateway of a great city,” they cried: “we 
are building a monument to the genius 
of the living.” But to them the engi- 
neers have answered: “ Beauty, yes, but 
convenience and due regard of an econ- 
omy of operation must not be forgotten. 
A terminal may be an architectural tri- 
umph and a thing of monumental beauty, 
but a curse to the people who are going 
to operate it.” Somewhere in the healthy 
conflict of these two ideas the terminal 
is built. 

We are going to take a good look at 
the staticn building. The waiting-room 
with its long benches is filled with folk, 
who must be coming and going, yet they 
always seem to be merely sitting and 
waiting—a great silent audience listen- 
ing to a speaker who is unseen. But 
waiting - rooms are no novelty. We 
have been “behind the scenes” in the 
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outer yards,—we want to go “ behind the 
scenes ” in the station itself. “Go and 
find the head baggageman,” suggests our 
friend in the sun-filled tower. 

We descend stairs and go through long 
subterranean passages. We are in a 
catacomb, dark and cool, a thing of more 
tremendous distances. We expect to see 
in the head baggageman a _ veritable 
Samson, a giant of steel muscles, enclosed 
in blue jeans. We are a little disap- 
pointed when we find the head baggage- 
man at a roll-top desk. He is a slim 
little man, a graduate of a big univer- 
sity, and the chances are that he has 
never handled, himself, half a dozen 
trunks in his entire life. 

“They keep us pretty busy at times,” 
he admits. His finger is nervously tra- 
eing a typewritten statement. “ We 
handled 2,500,000 pieces of baggage 
through here last year.” This with a 
modest show of pride. “On a single 
day we handled 31,000 pieces. What 
day? Oh, Labor day, of course. Every 
one comes home from his vacation on 
Labor day. There is nothing that can 
come near it except Christmas-time, and 
that is getting to be a big season for 
travel, too.” 

Under his guidance we see more of 
the subterranean terminal. We are told 
that the increasing amount of baggage 
with which all clean and good Americans 
travel nowadays is responsible for the 
size of this part of the station. The 
traffic is divided. An in-baggage room 
receives trunks and other luggage from 
incoming trains and distributes these to 
the various city delivery services; an out- 
baggage room receives and checks bag- 
gage for outgoing trains. The in-baggage 
room is the largest, because of delays that 
almost invariably hold trunks for a time 
—short or long—upon their arrival at 
a terminal. 

Shins and knees of passengers must 
be protected as far as possible, and that 
is the reason for the catacombs—the bag- 
gage subways, we are taught to call them. 
These extend from in-baggage to out- 
baggage rooms and beneath all the tracks 
of the train shed. An elevator for hand- 
ling the baggage trucks eonneets with 
each train platform. In this way annoy- 
ance and delay to passengers are mini- 
mized. It sounds simple, but there are 
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times when the baggage proposition 
the most complicated thing about 
operation of the terminal. 

We come up from the subterran 
depths and continue behind the scen 
The terminal is a great office-building 
there are hundreds of railroad cler! 
employed in the towering structure th 
surrounds the front of the train sh 
and then—we pass through a gr 
dining-room and are reminded that 
stranger from afar frequently is hung 
when he approaches the city gate. | 
ing privileged, we pass beyond 
dining-room, through serving-rooms, a: 
into a vast white culinary temple. R: 
of brass pots hang in front of the k 
range and broilers, and this big Alsati 
in white cap and suit is as much ruler 
his domain as that autocrat in the tov 
was of his. He shows us the details 
his kitchen—it is quite on a par w 
those of the big new hotels,—and we 
to appear unconcerned when he tells 
that the terminal serves nearly nine th. 
sand meals a day. It seems that it 


quite a favorite lunching and dining 
place for city folk. 
There are more wonders to be se 


a giant power-plant, where light and h: 

and cold are furnished for the stati 

lights for the yard, heat for the cars t! 

stand in the chilly train-shed on a wit 
ter’s day, where air is compressed for 1 
signal plants, for the cleaning apparat 

for the tube service, the great faciliti 
for mail and express, ice for cars and 
restaurant, each of these a great activit 

in itself, and we begin to pause to catc! 
our breath. We fall back upon figures 
Thirteen acres of buildings, thirty-fiy 

more of terminal yards. Four miles of 
track under this train shed alone, eleve: 
more in the outside yard. Think of that 
train shed! Enough cars can be placed 
at its platforms at a single time to scat 
more than twenty-eight thousand peop! 
Figures begin to be bewildering whe 
you consider the city gate. 

The cost? It is high in the tens 
millions; but this is America, and our 
cities are building their gateways f 
the future. It is getting to be a seri: 
railroad problem—the providing of pas 
senger terminals, with an abundance 
room for the ease and convenience 
passengers and for economy of operatic: 
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If the railroads had foreseen the demands 
‘hat were to be made upon them in this 
ew century, they might have been fore- 
nded and reserved large tracts of land 
the hearts of the great cities before 
realty prices became all but prohibitive. 
Rut it is doubtful whether one great rail- 
ad system foresaw ten years ago that 
would double its passenger traffic in a 
cade, or that it ean to-day estimate its 
lume of business for the year 1919. 
Stations built only a few years ago that 
seemed to be equal to all demands for 
century to come are already over- 
rowded and their owners confronted 
ith an unexpected expense for rebuild- 
¢ or radical changes. 
New stations and terminals must be 
re than big; they must be adorning, 
\n age that demands palaces for hotels, 
lemands monuments for these modern 


ty gates. 


It is evening. The ares that hang in 
the long vistas are again sputtering, and 
the suspended clock in the concourse tells 
eight. The last of the army of those that 


dwell without the city walls is passing 
through the much-bulletined fence; the 
irmy has retreated in its usual symmetry. 
A suburban train comes to a stop in the 


well-emptied shed. It has been a long, 
hard day, and its little engine is tired 
and panting. A group of brightly dressed 
women, in evening wraps, with their 
escorts, alight from it. The group is 
theatre-bound. It brushes elbows with 
a party of immigrants who stand huddled 
together in the coneourse, each with a 
red tag upon his arm. These stare 
strangely about them. It is all so be- 
wildering, this great new land, and to- 
night they are going hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles to the broad farm-lands of 
which they have been told. To-night 
they are gazing in wonderment at the 
immensity of the room in which they 
stand, wondering at the confusion about 
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them, for they have never known of 
the. man in the tower, and that it is 
all a great orderly plan, too big to 
appear orderly. 

The clock hands record another hour. 
There is a new man in the tower, and the 
immigrants in a long train of coaches 
are already on their way toward the 
golden West. A late train brings a few 
passengers, another a few more. On the 
long tracks of the shed the steam 
caravans that go out through the 
blackness of the night are already 
placing themselves. Travellers are find- 
ing their way to the comfort of their 
berths. Before another day shall be 
born they will be many miles away from 
the city gate. 

Another hour—and still another. The 
terminal is growing quiet. Some of the 
night trains go out into the blackness, 
and some of the signal lamps change 
color after them. The theatre parties 
come hurrying down the concourse—that 
last train is a serious business. Still an- 
other hour. Midnight. The final night 
trains are rolling out from the gate. In 
a little while the last suburban train has 
gone jolting over that tangle of tracks 
in the “throat” of the yard. The great 
shed is as empty as when we first saw it 
in the early morning. 

Rest? Not yet. For down the long 
tracks of the shed come line after line 
of dingy freight-cars. The concourse is 
peopled once again with a strange people 
of the night. They are rough clad and 
armed with a noisy brigade of trucks. We 
ask of them. Then we know. From now 
on until five o’clock in the morning the 
terminal is to be the greatest freight- 
transfer station in all the land. Many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in mer- 
chandise are to be handled upon the 
broad platforms before the incoming tide 
of humanity sets cityward again. 

Rest? Oh no. There is no rest at 
the city gate. 























A Dark Rose 


BY EMMA BELL MILES 


IVE preachers, in the intervals of a 
F brush-meeting on Puncheon Camp 

Creek, were enjoying the hospitality 
of Brother Zack Lowry, whose big log 
house was near the place of meeting. 
Aunt Sa’ Jane, the house-mother, quick 
and tireless as an ant despite her fifty- 
odd years, was clearing the dinner from 
the table in the open entry, and the men, 
sitting on the long porch, told stories of 
past revivals. 

Luther Estill, youngest of the group, 
was not listening to the stories; neither 
was he watching the movements of Aunt 
Sa’ Jane, who, ever since he was cast, a 
lonely little lad, into her hands, had 
mothered him. He heard only Averilla 
in the room beyond. The Sunday 
“ singin’ ” was really over, and the other 


singers dispersed to get ready for the 


evening meeting; but she, who never had 
any pressing work to do, and seemed al- 
ways ready for any occasion, lingered 
alone at the organ. One is supposed, in 
respect, to sing only hymns or pieces of 
a religious nature where the preacher is 
a guest; but this girl was choosing songs 
strange to Luther’s ears. “ Hick’s Fare- 
well” he knew; the “ Cowboy’s Lament ” 
he had heard; but these ballads, centu- 
ries old, of poignant yearning and regret, 
he had never heard before. Aunt Sa’ 
Jane and his far-away mother had 
erooned to him—but this new manner 
of singing, this heart-expression, drew 
him strangely. 

The old voices on the porch droned on, 
with oceasional feeble laughter; but her 
contralto filled the echoing room with its 
pleading minors and cadences of passion. 
What was this that had come like a red 
flame searing his consecrated life? 

From the overheard conversation of 
several boys, who had been loath to leave 
Averilla at the organ, he had gathered 
that there was to be a dance that night, 
a “frolic,” at the very hour of the foot- 
washing—an open defiance flung in the 


face of the Church, at the climax of 
campaign against the devil. Averi! 
father, Lark Sargent, had been for y. 
the arch-enemy of the few forces + 
made for righteousness along the S 
wood Mountain circuit. Now they » 
soon to be rid of him, for he had s 
his land to a mining syndicate and gi 
out that he, with Averilla and her br 
ers, would move to the Settlement, a \ 
ley town, to live; but before they w 
ready to leave the district he was 
averse to firing a parting shot. He 
flush with the recent sale; there would 
plenty of cards and whiskey. Let A 
rilla break up the meeting if she could 

When the song was ended, the singe: 
came out on the porch, swinging her 
bonnet by the strings. Her dark ¢ 
swept the four elderly preachers’ indit 
ferently, but met young Luther’s wit 
a smile. 

“Who's goin’ to conduct the meetin’ 
to-night? You?’ she asked, pausing 
fore him. The watchfulness of the four 
was turned aside by these words, and 
der their resurgent buzz of talk sh 
added: “ Come a piece with me. I’ve go! 
something to tell you.” 

He hesitated a moment; then, with a 
kindling of his dreamy face, took up 
his hat and followed her out of th 
yard, while the other preachers looked : 
one another. 

This house had been his home until, 
being “called to preach,” he had ceased 
to have need of a home. Strange that i: 
all those years he had never really se 
this daughter of a neighbor! What was 
this change wrought by a few months in 
him—or her ? 

“T wish’t I was a little boy, and could 
go barefooted in the road again,” he said, 
overtaking her outside the gate. “ Thi: 
white dust feels like velvet.” 

The powerful scent of mountain-min' 
and bee-balm came to them, called up 
from the roadside by the evening air; 20‘! 
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‘inter, finer breaths came at intervals 

it of the forest. All afternoon a pro- 
ession of dazzling thunder-heads had 
een sailing slowly along the horizon 
coward a mellow rolling of distant thun- 
ler, as marching to the seat of war. Now 
they were piled, sierras above sierras, 

pposite the sunset, flushed with pure 
lor from base to peak, and glowing 
rom time to time with a silent excite- 
ment of lightnings. Passing the mound- 
ed bush that almost buried Lowry’s gate, 
girl had plucked a belated rose; it 
vlowed now in her musky, heavy hair, 
matching the vivid softness of her mouth. 
Each time she turned her face to him in 
talking, her eyes sang; and she moved 
with a buoyaney unlike the gait of the 
ordinary mountain girl, who is apt to be 
weary in the eradle from her mother’s 
killing toil. She was all music, the lovely 
thing! Luther was like to forget his office. 
But along with the duteous performance 
of aneient rites had descended to him 
something of the austerity of priest- 
hood. He presently broke upon her rip- 
pling chatter, bethinking himself to 
speak sternly. 

“T guess I know what you’re aimin’ to 
tell me. I heard Bark and ’Vander and 
them a-talkin’, You’re goin’ to have a 
big dance to-night.” 

She persisted, however, in speaking as 
to the boy who was walking a “ piece ” of 
the way with her. “ Yes; don’t you wish’t 
you was comin’? Can’t you, anyway?” 

He tried to counter with a rebuke— 
“You’d do much better to come to the 
foot-washin’”; but he saw it fall on 
stony ground. 

“Come, and we'll learn you to dance,” 
she challenged. 

“Why, you know that I’d be turned 
out of the church next day!” 

“ Well, you’re too young to be a preach- 
er; you’ve never had your life. Just 
think, you'll get old and die before you’ve 
had any playtime!” 

Had not his own heart told him so in 
the night-watehes but lately? Ah, the 
cooing, lilting singsong of her voice! 
the bubbling gurgle of throaty laughter! 
her velvet beauty ! 

“T wouldn’t for anything!” 

“Come up awhile and look on, can’t 
you t—after you’ve been to the meeting.” 
“No-o; I can’t think of hit, Averilla.” 


th 
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Of what use to say no to one who would 
not take it for answer? His refusal only 
changed her mood for the worse; her tone 
became one of raillery, without, however, 
detracting from the warmth and dear- 
ness of her presence. 

“How many chickens did Aunt Sa’ 
Jane kill for all you-uns to-day? Two 
to a preacher is what she ’lows, I think. 
Let’s see”— she pretended to count on 
her fingers—“all but one of ol’ Top- 
knot’s early brood! La! just think how 
lonesome he’ll feel a-flyin’ up to roost 
to-night! 


“Wherever these feet-washin’ preachers go, 

They never leave a chicken for to crow 
crow-crow— 

They never leave a chicken for to crow.” 


She peeped around into his face with 
sweet mischief, laughing; and he could 
but laugh with her. Tossing her head 
on her rounded neck, she began to dance 
along the road before him, singing 
through the tinted twilight: 


It was the Lady Alizonde 
Looked forth from her dark tower; 
She saw the stranger minstrel ride 
That came to be her wooer. 
Tf you love me as I love you, 
There'll be no time to tarry. 


“She from her casement lightly cast 
A rose as dark as sin; 
Your sign of sure defeat, although 
Against the field you win! 
If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two!” 


“Do come down for awhile—just to 
hear Alf King play the banjo—just a lit- 
tle while! You don’t hafto be a good 
boy all the time. Here’s your short cut 
back to Uncle Zack’s barn.” 

He said good night, but he heard her 
song all the way back to Lowry’s through 
the dusk of the summer woods: 

“Tf you love me as I love you, 
There'll be no time to tarry—” 


There had been a conference, or busi- 
ness meeting, earlier in the day, setting 
in order the church’s affairs; so that now 
all who sat forward, ready to take part in 
the foot-washing, were approved mem- 
bers in good standing. But out of 
Luther, who was wont to throw himself 
into this work with glad abandon, the 
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joyous sense of fellowship with them had 
gone and could not be rekindled. He sat 
only a little apart from the rest, yet as 
far away in thought as if lost in those 
caverns of shadow cast by flaring pine 
torches under the woods behind him. A 
sibilant buzz of gossip rose above the 
whispering leaves, for the service was not 
yet begun. That distant rolling of thun- 
der was coming nearer, though it had 
brought as yet neither wind nor rain. 

So many people gathered here, all 
bound to him with what he had been 
taught from babyhood was the highest 
and truest bond of which humanity was 
capable—and yet all insignificant, all 
suddenly worthless, because Averilla the 
alien was not present. He was astounded 
that his life’s endeavor should have so 
played him false. He felt that he stood 
at the parting of the ways, that a choice 
lay before him—to serve his Lord no 
longer, or to see his love no more. He 
would not have been the youngster he 
was, chosen and flattered for a gift of 
tongues in things spiritual, if he had 
not put the matter to himself in some- 
what magniloquent phrases. 

“ Gittin’ along todes time, ain’t hit?’ 
suggested a brother, after glancing across 
the space to see that the crowd was 
“about gathered in.” 

“ Reekon hit ‘Il come up a rain?” asked 
another. They all peered anxiously at 
the black sky, but were unwilling to 
forego the service. 

“Maybe the storm ain’t comin’ here; 
hit may go round an’ swing off down the 
river. That roarin’s mainly the heat on 
the Side.” 

“Looks like the devil’s bent on whip- 
pin’ us out if he can,” said Brother 
Brock, who was chosen to conduct the 
foot-washing. “Hit’s done rained us out 
two meetin’-nights this week.” But he 
took his place—a seat on the rough plat- 
form; he crossed one leg over the other, 
threw back his head, and began to sing: 


“Go, preacher, and tell it to the people, 
Pore mourner’s found a home at last.” 


He was joined by the “leader” and 
other singers, and there were not three 
voices in the crowd that had not caught 
the strain by the end of the second verse. 
Like most of the hymns they employed, 
this one was a sort of incantation, a 
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repetition of a half-dozen lines over and 

over indefinitely. When Brock had heard 

enough he rose, and the people bec 
silent, awaiting his direction. He 
nounced in measured ministerial ton 

“We don’t aim to protract the me: 
any longer, except that there’ll be a 
tizin’ in Puncheon Camp Creek to-mor 
row at nine (nine o’clock, didn’t you 
Brother Barlow?). Yes, at nine o'clock: 
and I want you all to come and bring 
your families to see these twenty 
dear converts dipped and brought 
the fold. And let us all sing and praix 
the Lord; yes, we'll aw-aw-awl sing and 
praise the Lord. I further announce that 
there’s to be preachin’ in the Blix 
Springs Church by Brother Rogers to- 
morrow night, and a experience mectin’ 
Wednesday night; and after that Brother 
Estill’s to take charge and preach there 
the second Sunday in each month. | 
reckon that’s all the ’nouncements I have 
to make. Now let us throw ourselves 
heart an’ soul into this meetin’ with all 
sinceriousness; let us not be disturbed 
nor distracted by the powers of darkness 
nor the thunder; the Lord will take care 
of us. Brother Rogers, will you lead 
in prayer?” 

As a matter of fact, three or four 
prayed together, at the top of their voices 
Luther caught seattered phrases of ref- 
erence to the “ pleasures of the weecked,” 
and knew that the frolie at Sargent’s was 
present in all minds as a lure of th: 
enemy to destruction, with Averilla as 
chief beguiler. Songs followed, a biz 
lunged, swinging chant in which ever) 
soul joined with good will. But ¢ 
Luther, under the spell of another voix 
and music in expression of a different 
aspiration, it seemed for the first time : 
have no meaning, no immediate connec 
tion with anything of vital importance | 
his life. 

“Oh, we'll lay down the Bible and go hon 
Yes, we'll lay down the Bible and go hon 
We'll lay down the Bible and go hon 

Bright angels standing at the doo 


mechanically he sang with the rest; | 


even while the chapter ordained for t!i'- 


sacrament was being read, the boy \ 
trying to remember the weird and m 
ing melody of the ballad of Lady A! 
zonde which he had heard that evenine 


Averilla’s words were in his mind !! 
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“COME, AND WE'LL LEARN YOU TO DANCE SHE CHALLENGED 





















































during the sermon—an exhortation the 
forvor of which well-nigh exhausted its 
deliverer, and wrought the nerves of the 
steners to a keen tension. There was 
till no rain; but the thunder was crash- 
¢ now, and the lightning outlined the 
tossing boughs more vividly at every flash. 
: “Even so ought ye to wash one 
4 ther’s feet,” repeated the preacher 
Fy n and again. Between the threat of 
4 rm and the proximity of Sargent’s 
, ce, it was inevitable that a note of 
® a tagonism should ring out from time to 
: me. “And what did He do then—yes, 
vhat did He do then? He girded Him- 
elf with a towel. Yes, He girded Him- 
f with a towel.” Here Brock knotted 
towel about his waist. “ You hypo- 
rites and sinners in the back o’ the 
mp can jist laugh if you want to; if 
do ye’re a-makin’ fun o’ what your 
Master did; I’m a-doin’ jist what He 
d now—yes, I’m a-doin’ jist what He 
| now.” 
But there was none to smile at the 
iaintness of the old ceremony, for all 
xcept the faithful and those under close 
parental or avuneular surveillance were 
alf a mile away, dancing to the banjoes. 
bread and wine had been passed, 
d they had begun to sing, 





“In all humility we now 
Each other’s feet do lave,” 


when the storm eame upon them in ear- 
nest, as if by the personal malice of a 
living thing. Light javelins of rain shot 
through the tree tops, sounding a pat- 
on the leaves; then heavier spears 
pierced the roof of the brush shelter. A 
few drops struck the faces of the sleep- 
ng babes, who at once woke and added 
their wail to the clamor. No mountain 
. a man minds a wetting, but among the sis- 
ters there was a hasty readjustment of 
i 4 sunbonnets and shawls. Several began 
| 4 to shriek hysterical triumph : 
L “Glory, glery! My soul’s happy!” 
“Glory to the blessed Lemb!” 

“Amen! O sweet Saviour!” 

“ Glo-o-ry !” 

Brock saw that he must take command 
of the situation. Not for nothing had 
he been a competent shepherd for thirty- 
five years. He held up one hand and 
shouted: “Tet us all walk to Brother 
Lowry’s house, singing as we go, and 
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thar continue the sacrament. Brother 
Rogers,” he added in a lowér voice, “ if 
you and Brother Lowry ’l! holp me, we'll 
carry these pitchers an’ things over.” He 
headed the procession with a torch-bearer, 
both voicing hallelujahs on the way. 

Luther intended to follow with a torch: 
but such a tide of emotion was surging 
up in him that he wished intensely to 
be alone for a few minutes at least. He 
fell back unobserved into the threshing 
woods; the darkness, wild now with rain, 
concealed him instantly. He leaned 
against the trunk of a big tree that af- 
forded some protection from the force 
of the wind. But almost before the 
shouting of the congregation in the dis- 
tance was covered by the roar of the rain 
on a million leaf-drums, his feet were 
bearing him in an opposite direction. 

“Where am I going?” he muttered; 
but he knew. “I am weighed in the bal- 
ance and found— Send the thunderbolt, 
O Master!” He bared his throat and 
looked into the eyes of the storm, think- 
ing how death would be better than the 
blight that must follow his course. But 
he felt the tide rising, steady and certain, 
its current saying always below the thun- 
der, “ Averilla—Averilla—Averilla.” He 
must see her face again—he knew, in the 
very instant of prayer, that he would see 
her. The rain lashed forward, scream- 
ing; the wind got beneath it and lifted 
and waved it like a sheet; and so he 
stumbled on, whipped by desire—now the 
crash and the torrent! Except for the 
changing play of colored lightnings 
through the blaring rain he could not 
see an inch of the way. The earth under 
his feet trembled to a short, deep boom- 
ing, nearly continuous — suggestive of 
close range, of breathless fighting, of the 
short-arm jolt, of clinch and break away. 
He breathed deeply, and was glad of the 
rivulets that coursed over his shoulders 
and chest. At last he reached the plain 
road and fell into the swinging stride 
of the mountains. At the same time 
the downpour softened to a steady drum- 
ming, and the night became a little less 
dark. He hastened on until he saw the 
red glow of light from the doorway of 
Sargent’s cabin. 

The revel was now at its height. Rain 
had driven into the porch all the lookers- 
on, and he was able to peer unobserved 
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in at the low, square window by the chim- 
ney. Already flung far off his usual 
pivot of thought and feeling, he was still 
further unstrung by the ring-tump-a- 
tankle of the banjoes and the singing fid- 
dle. His blood bounded to the rhythm of 
the dancers’ play. There was Averilla 
with "Vander Bolton, who was dancing 
with the Indian-like intensity of the 
mountaineer. Ah! Her drgss, her hair, 
her gleaming face! The perfume of her 
flesh, the music of her every motion, the 
warmth and color and charm of her! 
..+» And he had neither part nor lot 
in her life. But, oh, if she would only 
come out—come with warm hands and 
ripe lips and a tender word —come out 
to him! If they two together might leave 
the merrymakers, and the congregation, 
too, and go utterly away from both! .. . 

Some fellows who had been across dur- 
ing a slack in the weather to the jugs in 
the “little timber,” returning noisily to 
the cabin, half recognized the face at the 
window and spoke to him. Instinctively 
he drew back out of the light; and they, 
deeming now that they must have been 
mistaken, filed into the house. 

Luther did not return to the window; 


he was unable to endure the sight of 
Averilla dancing with the other lads. 
Instead, he cast himself face down under 


the rose-bushes. Something gleamed pale 
in the wet grass here—aces and kings of 
an unlucky deck flung out in the wrath of 
a loser; he felt an almost physical repug- 
nance toward these symbols of wicked- 
ness. But the elder roses, rain-weighted, 
shattered in a purple drift across his 
hot temple and cheek, and their scent 
was that of the dark one in her hair. 

Something rustled in the crape-myrtles 
near him, and he warily got to his feet. 
Her voice called his name, ever so low. 
Through his body passed a soft, swift, 
tingling shock, as if one had touched him 
unexpectedly. He did not answer at 
once, but she had seen the movement, and 
laughed a little. 

“ Bark lowed he seed ye, or somebody 
powerful like ye, at the window. I’m 
sure glad you came! I can’t stay out 
here with ye—there’s hardly girls enough 
to make up a set, and they'll come look- 
in’ for me; but you come on in—a little 
while! Come dance with me.” She 
even drew his arm. 
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He was able to answer her with firm. 
ness, “ No.” Yet he lingered. And s}, 
Presently he went on, and his voic« 
tense, but truly toned on every wo) 

“T have this to say to you—you 
with me.” 

She looked at him, wondering. 

“The meeting breaks to-night 
to-morrow I’m going on into the 
valley.” 

“You'll be back to the baptizin’.” 

“T'll not be back to no baptizin’. 

“You'll preach at the Blue Sp 
church.” 

“Tll not come back to you ag 
never no more.” 

“Then,” she pouted, “T’ll go to | 
with pap, and never come back her 
more, neither.” 

He was silent. Averilla pursued 
imaginary advantage. 

“Tf you'll stay, I will. 
go!” 

“T’ve got a work to do.” 

“ Ah, what’s that? Why?’ 

But it was his turn now. “Come 
me. We'll be married at Uncle Z 
after the foot-washin’.” 

He stood, his wet hat crushed in hi 
hands, awaiting her answer. For al! | 
strong words, he felt weak as a | 
And Averilla, for all her pretty hes 
tation, knew her power. She shreddde 
a rose with her lips and fingers before 1 
plying. The rain had melted to a 
zling mist, a keen, clean damp 
caressed even while it invigorated. Th 
fog usual to wet weather in these alti 
tudes stole upon them now, and shut 
them round with so close a curtain that 
they could barely make out the red 
square of the window. The ring and 
throb of the dance beat round and 
through them both. At last said Ave- 
rilla, sulkily, vexed perhaps because he 
was not sufficiently jealous to be angr) 

“No, there ain’t no use talkin’ about 
it. I ain’t ready to be tied to any nu 
let alone a preacher.” 

Tt was a buffet in the face. He took 
it standing straight. 

“ Good-by, then,” he said, keenly hur 

Suddenly she leaned toward him. 
caught his face between her two hans. 
and kissed him on the mouth. 

Could it be?—he thought he hear 
tremolo of weeping in her “ Good-by.” 


You hat 
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A week may be a fearful lapse of time 
onder some cireumstances. Seven days 
had passed—seven days of wandering 

‘th Brother Brock on circuit, of un- 
availing endeavor to devote his best 
strength to his chosen allegiance and the 
work in hand; of fits of bitter rebellion 
<yeceeded by bitter remorse; of failure— 

knew well enough that the church 
eople were saying he “never done no 
-ood sence the Puncheon Camp Bresh- 
neetin’.”. Even Brock had not quite 
ccepted the excuse he gave them for ab- 
enting himself from the foot-washing; 
it no one connected the boy’s disap- 
pearance with Averilla Sargent, as they 
might have done if he had been seen 
vith her afterward. Instead, all those 
whom he was largely responsible for 
daily conduct decided merely, with sighs 
and shaking of grave heads, that he had 
been withheld from taking part in a pe- 
culiar and somewhat antiquated rite by 
the fear of ridicule. 

In a primitive social organization like 
theirs, the stress of daily living is such 
that nothing may be spared for the pur- 
suit of pleasure. Any surplus of spirit 
must be turned to religious exaltation; 
there is no room for the graces and ca- 
prices of idleness. And whatsoever is 
not for must be against the one symbol 
of unity, the church. Where law is lax, 
and the elaborately linked mail of con- 
vention is absent, the only moral pro- 
tection of the community is its religion. 
ITence the line drawn between the belle 
and the wanton is but slight; both are 
wasters of men, though the waste be 
only of time needed at the plough and of 
mental purpose that should be devoted 

Bible study. A lad’s opportunity is 
‘ant enough at best for getting togeth- 
er his meagre start of property, acquir- 
ing the rudimentary education necessary 
to his daily round, probably eking out 
some small knowledge of a particular 
trade or eraft, and finally selecting and 
winning a partner for that domestic 
tability which is his one chance of life’s 
happiness. He has no time to spend in 
catching butterflies. A man whose wel- 
fare depends on the crop of an acre is 
criminally foolish to sow any of it in 
wild oats, 

But, in thus depriving beauty of ex- 
cuse for being, the danger is not first 
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and chiefly to those who undervalue love- 
liness and charm and so miss them out 
of life; the real peril is to these quali- 
ties themselves, lest, accepting the valua- 
tion, they disport themselves accordingly. 
Venus and Diana, when they could be 
no longer divine, metamorphosed into 
vampire and demon. Were the lilies 
of the field to become convinced that they 
were creatures of evil, they might not 
cease blooming, but it is that 
they would begin at secrete 
poisonous juices. 

Averilla dressed herself most care- 
fully on that midsummer Sunday morn- 
ing; the shining hair was brushed to 
lustrous smoothness, and done in the way 
she knew to be most becoming: as for 
adornments, she waited till she could 
find them by Aunt Sa’ Jane’s gate. Any 
other mountain girl would have kept 
away from the Lowry cabin after what 
had happened, but no knight of old ever 
took more openly the path of conquest 
than this wearer of the dark rose. She 
sang as she walked, the ballad she had 
begun for Luther: 


certain 
once to 


“*O Alizonde,’ the stranger sang, 
‘The mortal sins are seven, 
And sweetest you of all sweet sin— 
What hope have I of heaven?’ 
If you love me as I love you, 
O haste not into danger! 


“se 


For Christian knight, my fault is dire 
As may not be forgiven, 
But lo, you, lady, of your rose 
My soul shall pass unshriven.’ 
If you love me as I love you, 
What need have we of heaven?” 


She passed the groups of old men in 
the yard, noted that the boys were al- 
ready pitching horseshoes about the barn, 
and appeared to Aunt Sa’ Jane, where 
that matron sat shelling pease in her 
kitchen, still singing a little under her 
breath and looking about with an enig- 
matic expression. Aunt Sa’ Jane 
glanced warily up. It would almost seem 
she was afraid of the girl. “ Thank God, 
Luther ain’t here to see her like that,” 
erossed the old woman’s mind as she got 
the full beauty of the glowing face and 
alert young figure against the light. 

“ Aunt Sa’ Jane,” began the newcomer, 
dropping lightly into a chair and be- 
ginning to help with the pease, “1 come 
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over to ask could I stay with you while 
pap and the boys goes down to the Set- 
tlement and finds out that they don’t 
like it. I ain’t willin’ to leave the moun- 
tains—not yet awhile, anyhow. Will ye 
keep me?” 

Lord, these young girls, as wasteful 
of time and opportunity as they were 
of the hearts and lives of men! Who 
was going to pay for Averilla’s keep if 
she left her father’s roof? Yet, in an 
absolutely even, almost caressing tone, 
the elder woman answered her. 

“Now, Averilly,” she began, “I 
wouldn’t feel that-a-way about hit, if I 
was you. Yo’ pa needs ye. There’s 
a heap o’ good friendly folks lives in 
the Settlement, and you’re more suited 
like to "em in many a way than you 
air to the mountain. I reckon they 
have a dance mighty nigh every night 
down thar.” 

The girl pouted. “I don’t know as I'll 
ever dance again,” she murmured in a 
sulky tone that infinitely alarmed Aunt 
Sa’ Jane. If she was going to carry 


? 


her pursuit of Luther to the extent of 
playing saint for a while, the poor boy 


was certainly doomed. 

“ They’s an association I’ve hearn tell 
of down there, whar the best kind of 
young folks get together,” Aunt Sa’ Jane 
pursued, eagerly. “I don’t know as they 
dance, and I don’t know but they dance; 
yet I’ve heard tell that the gals has a 
sewin’-meetin’—sorter like a quiltin’— 
about onct-every-so-often, and I reckon 
the boys comes—town boys, with town 
manners. That ort to be fine.” 

She was decoying the girl as craftily 
as ever a mother partridge lures the 
enemy from her nest. Averilla turned 
away her face, feeling rebuked, disap- 
pointed, and not a little angry. But 
Aunt Sa’ Jane, having exhausted her 
resources of information concerning s0- 
cial opportunity in the Settlement, laid 
hastily hold of her next artifice. 

“ Now, here’s a way ye can holp me,” 
she broke off, reaching a folded paper 
from the high smoke-enamelled fireboard. 
“TI got a letter yistidy, and all them 
men’s been a-passin’ hit from hand to 
hand. But Luther he don’t write none 
too well, and we cayn’t none of us read 
to do any good, so we ain’t made out 
but part of hit.” 
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The pease were forgotten. “ From 
Luther!” cried Averilla, springing up so 
suddenly that she almost overturned the 
pan. but when the letter was put in 
her hand it proved disappointing. True, 
it said that he was coming—that he 
would be here this very morning— but 
it requested Aunt Sa’ Jane to have his 
few books and other belongings collected 
and ready, since he expected to “leave.” 
There was no explanation of where }y 
was going, nor why; and the sheet rattled 
in the girl’s trembling fingers. 

“Weill, there now!—I reckon he’s 
a-goin’ to take the far circuit. Wants 
his books—and I ain’t got up a one 
’em!” exclaimed Aunt Sa’ Jane, deter 
mined to bring the lesson home to her 
hearer. “You wanted to holp me, Ave- 
rilly; cayn’t you jest step into the mid- 
dle chamber and lay what you know t 
be Luther’s on the big bed, ready for 
packin’? THe’s jest that-a-way, ef he’s 
set his mind to go this mornin’, onl; 
this mornin’ will do him.” 

The spring was all out of the girl's 
step as she entered the middle room. 
There were his books on the shelf, but 
she stretched no hand to collect them. In- 
stead, she sat down on the edge of the 
bed, leaned her cheek on her hand, and 
fell into a muse. Was Luther running 
away from her? She wondered if lh 
was really going to take that far cir- 
cuit which Aunt Sa’ Jane suggested as 
his destination. 

The inner chamber was closed against 
the sun glare, that it might not becom 
heated through the summer day. A buzz 
of flies and the ticking of a clock sound- 
ed faintly from the main house. As her 
eyes became accustomed to the dim light, 
she made out the newspapered wall, th 
mirror on the old bureau, the boys 
clothes, of worn and faded homespun, 
mostly, hung beneath the gun-racks, and 
their rough box-trunks ranged below. A 
stately cat was visible in the open loft, 
watching a mouse-hole, and lizards hunt- 
ing flies flickered in and out of chinks in 
the sun-warmed rocf. She looked at the 
four - posters spread with counterpanes 
beautifully woven, wondering which of 
the pillows was to bear Luther’s head 
this night. For ever since Aunt Sa 
Jane had knit and washed his socks, and 
taught him the Bible she could barely 
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AVERILLA TURNED AWAY HER FACE, REBUKED AND DISAPPOINTED 


barely 


















































.d. and made his daily life for him, 
ther had slept in this room with her 
er boys, and worked with them in the 
lds by day. 
/rom without eame faintly the chatter 
little ones building a play-house, the 
rmur under the trees, and now and 
= gain a brief and delicate warble of 
‘e crens from the nest beneath the eaves. 
Once there was an angry gobble, followed 
nmediately by the yap of a scared 
ippy, and general laughter. 
(hen, abruptly, the heavy wooden shut- 
r was pulled open and a dark rose flung 
smote her cheek and dropped softly 
her lap. After it a banjo was passed 
through the unglazed window and laid 
irefully on the counterpane. She 
ight her breath, for she thought she 
new the hand holding the instrument. 
eaning forward, she whispered only the 
ame—* Luther!” 
Instantly his face appeared in the 
indow. There was a silent moment of 
esitation. He half turned away; but 
verilla was not to be so balked. 
“Luther — wait, Luther,” she began 
‘ftly. “Aunt Sa’ Jane give me your 
etter to read. Was you—did you aim to 
go away? I was tryin’ to get a chance 
stay here.” 
: He turned startled eyes upon her. 
; “To stay here?” he repeated, almost 
harshly. He studied her down-bent coun- 
enance intently, then put one hand on 
e window-sill and leaped in with a clear 
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p spring. Once where he could reach her, 

he turned her face up to his own, and, 

: holding it thus between his palms, began 
his interrogatory. 





“What did you want to stay here 


tor? 
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we 


“You,” responded Averilla, almost un- 
der her breath. 
He laughed out suddenly. “And I was 
goin’ to the Settlement after you,” he 
told her, without reserve or modification. 
“I can’t live without you, Averil. I 
can’t forget you. I ain’t no ’count for 
man nor preacher if I can’t have you.” 

He dropped his arms down about her 
waist, and she laid her head on his 
breast. “ Well,” she said, softly, “ you’ve 
got me, Luther. Does that make it 
right ?” 

“ Yes—yes—yes! It’s bound to. It 
makes everything right. I ain’t no 
‘count for a preacher, anyhow. God 
knows I never meant to fail at... but 
this—this is stronger than I am. You 
can Jearn me to play cards and dance, 
Averil. I—we’ve got to be happy.” 

The beautiful head came up with a 
start. The girl stared at him with di- 
lating dark eyes. She put a hand where 
her head had lain and pushed him away 
from her. 

“ No—no—no!” she cried, as if in 
answer to her lover’s speech. “Oh, you 
haven’t understood. You’ve got it all 
wrong, Luther. T’ll go with you when 
you’re to preach. I'll lead the singin’. 
Everybody shall see that here’s one soul 
you’ve saved. Oh, Luther, I can be good 
—for you.” 

A moment they clung together, trem 
bling. The room was very still. Sum- 
mer sounds from outside wafted through 
its casement. Whatever had been of 
misunderstanding, whatever seemed for- 
eign in this change that had entered 
their lives, melted away. This was the 
supreme moment. They were not mere 
man and woman—they were mates. 
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Legends of the 
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Legend of the Gallejon del DlOuerto 


T is an unwise thing, Sefior, and there 

| also is wickedness in it, to make a 

vow to the Blessed Virgin—or, for 
that matter, to the smallest saint in the 
whole calendar—and not to fulfil that vow 
when the Blessed Virgin, or the saint, 
as the case may be, has performed punc- 
tually all that the vow was made for: 
and so this gentleman of whom I now 
am speaking found out for himself, and 
most uncomfortably, when he died with 
an unfulfilled vow on his shoulders—and 
had to take some of the time that he 
otherwise would have spent pleasantly in 
heaven among the angels in order to do 
after he was dead what he had promised 
to do, and what he most certainly ought 
to have done, while he still was alive. 

The name of this gentleman who so 
badly neglected his duty, Sefior, was Don 
Tristan de Alculer; and he was a humble 
but honorable Spanish merchant who 
came from the Filipinas to live here in 
the City of Mexico; and he came in the 
time when the Viceroy was the Marqués 
de Villa Manrique, and most likely as the 
result of that Viceroy’s doings and order- 
ings: beeause the Marqués de Villa Man- 
rique gave great attention to enlarging 
the trade with the East through the Fili- 
pinas—as was found out by the English 
corsairs, so that Don Francisco Draco, 
who was the greatest pirate of all of therm, 
was able to capture a galleon laden al- 
most to sinking with nothing but silver 
and gold. 

With Don Tristan, who was of an elder- 
liness, came his son to help him in his 
merchanting; and this son was named 
Tristan also, and was a most worthy 
young gentleman very capable in the 
management of mercantile affairs. Hav- 
ing in their purses but a light lining, 
their commerce at its beginning was of 
a smallness; and they took for their home 
a mean house in a little street so poor 
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and so deserted that nobody had take; 
the trouble to give a name to it: the ver 
street that ever since their time has bee) 
called the Alley of the Dead Man—becaus: 
of what happened as the result of Do 
Tristan’s unfulfilled vow. That they wer 
most respectable people is made clear by 
the fact that the Archbishop himself 
who at that period was the illustrious 
Don Fray Garcia de Santa Maria Men 
doza—was the friend of them; and es) 
cially the friend of Don Tristan the elder, 
who frequently consulted with him in r 
gard to the state of his soul. 

So a number of prospering years passed 
on, Sefior; and then, on a time, Don Tris 
tan the son went down to the coast t 
make some buyings: and it was in the bad 
season, and the fever seized him so fierce: 
ly that all in a moment the feet and half 
the legs of him fairly were inside of 
death’s door. Then it was that Don Tris 
tan, being in sore trouble because of his 
son’s desperate illness, made the vow t! 

I am telling you about. He made it to 
the Blessed Virgin of Guadalupe; and lh: 
vowed to her that if she would save his 
son alive to him from the fever he would 
walk on his bare feet from his own hous’ 
to her Sanctuary, and that there in her 
Sanctuary he would make his thanks + 
her from the deep depths of his soul. A: 
the Blessed Virgin, being full of love and 
of amiability, was pleased to listen to t! 
prayer of Don Tristan and to believ: 
vow that went along with it: wherefor 
she caused the fever immediately to lea\ 
the sick Don Tristan—and presently hom 
he came to his father alive and well. 

But Don Tristan, having got from ‘! 
Blessed Virgin all that he had asked of 
her, did not give to her what he had pro 
ised to give to her in return. Being | 
that time an aged gentleman, and also 
being much afflicted with rheumatism, ¢! 
thought of taking a walk of near to thre 
miles barefoot was most distasteful 
him. And so he put his walk off for 2 
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week or two—saying to himself that the 
Blessed Virgin would not be in any hurry 
about the matter; and then he put it off 
for another week or two; and in that way 

because each time that he was for keep- 
ng his vow shivers would come in his old 
feet at dread of being bare and having 
cold earth under them, and trembles would 
come in his old thin legs at dread of 
more rheumatism—the time slipped on 
and on, and the Blessed Virgin did not 
get her due. 

But his soul was not easy inside of him, 
Sefior—and it could not be, because he 
was playing fast and loose with it—and 
so he laid the whole matter before his 
friend the Archbishop: hoping that for 
friendship’s sake the Archbishop would be 
so obliging as to dispense him from his 
vow. For myself, Sefior, I cannot but 
think that the Archbishop—for all that 
his position put him in close touch with 
heavenly matters, and gave him the right 
to deal with them—was not well advised 
in his action. At any rate, what he did 
was to tranquillize Don Tristan by telling 
him that the Blessed Virgin was too con- 
siderate to hold him to a contract that 
certainly would lay him up with a bad 
attack of rheumatism; and that even— 
so wearied out would he be by forcing his 
old thin legs to earry him all that distance 

might be the death of him. And so 
the upshot of it was that the Archbishop, 
being an easy-going and a very good- 
natured gentleman, dispensed Don Tris- 
tan from his vow. 

But a vow, Sefior, is a vow—and even 
an Archbishop cannot cast one loose from 
it; and so they all found out on this oc- 
easion, and in a hurry: because the 
Blessed Virgin, while never huffed over 
trifles, does not let the grass grow under 
her feet when her anger justly is aroused. 

Only three days after Don Tristan had 
received his dispensation—to which, as 
the event proved he was not entitled—the 
Archbishop went on the twelfth of the 
month, in accordance with the custom 
observed in that matter, to celebrate mass 
at the Villa de Guadalupe in Our Lady’s 
Sanctuary. The mass being ended, he 
came homeward on his mule by the 
causeway to the City; and as he rode 
along easily he was put into a great sur- 
prise by seeing Don Tristan walking to- 
ward him, and by perceiving that he was 
of a most dismal dead paleness and that 
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his feet were bare. For a moment Don 
Tristan paused beside the Archbishop— 
whose mule had stopped short, all in a 
tremble—and clasped his hand with a 
hand that was of an icy coldness; then 
he passed onward—saying in a dismal 
voice, rusty and cavernous, that for his 
soul’s saving he was fulfilling the vow 
that he had made to her Ladyship: be- 
cause the knowledge had come to him 
that if this vow were not accomplished 
he certainly would spend the whole of 
Eternity blistering in hell! Having thus 
explained matters, not a word more did 
Don Tristan have to say for himself; nor 
did he even look backward, as he walked 
away slowly and painfully on his bare old 
feet toward Our Lady’s shrine. 

The Archbishop trembled as much as 
his mule did, Sefior, being sure that 
strange and terrible things were about 
him; and when the mule a little came 
out of her fright and could march again, 
but still trembling, he went straight to 
Don Tristan’s house to find out—though 
in his heart he knew what his finding 
would be—the full meaning of this awe- 
some prodigy. And he found at Don 
Tristan’s house what he knew in his heart 
he would find there: and that was Don 
Tristan, the four lighted death-candles 
around him, lying on his bed death- 
struck—his death-white cold hands clasp- 
ed on his breast on the black pall cover- 
ing him, and on his death-white face the 
very look that was on it as he went to 
the keeping of his unkept vow! Therefore 
the Archbishop was seized with a hot- 
and-cold shuddering, and his teeth rattled 
in the head of him; and straightway he 
and all who were with him—perceiving 
that they were in the presence of a di- 
vine mystery—fell to their knees in won- 
dering awe of what had happened, and 
together prayed for the peace of Don 
Tristan’s soul. 

Very possibly, Sefior, the Archbishop 
and the rest of them did not pray hard 
enough; or, perhaps, Don Tristan’s sin 
of neglect was so serious a matter that 
a long spell in Purgatory was required 
of him before he could be suffered to 
pass on to a more comfortable region and 
be at ease. At any rate, almost imme- 
diately he took to walking at midnight in 
the little street that for so long he had 
lived in—always wrapped in a long white 
shroud that fluttered about him in the 
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night wind loosely, and carrying always 
a yellow-blazing great candle: and so be- 
ing a most terrifying personage to en- 
counter as he marched slowly up and 
down. Therefore everybody who dwelt in 
that street hurried to move away from it, 
and Don Tristan had it quite to himself 
in its desertedness—for which reason, as 
I have mentioned, the Alley of the Dead 
Man became its name. 

I have been told by my friend the 
eargador, Sefior, and also by several other 
trustworthy persons, that Don Tristan— 
though more than three hundred years 
have passed since the death of him—has 
not entirely given up his marchings. 
Certainly, for myself, I do not think that 
it would be judicious to walk in the Cal- 
lejon del Muerto at midnight even now. 


Che Legend of the Altar del Bexdon 


This painter, Sefior, who by a miracle 
painted the most beautiful picture of Our 
Lady of Mercy that is to be found in the 
whole world—the very picture that ever 
since has adorned the Altar del Perdon 
in the Cathedral—in the beginning of him 
was a very bad sinner: being a Fleming, 
and a Jew, and many other things that 
he ought not to have been, and therefore 
straight in the way to pass the whole of 
Eternity—his wickednesses being so nu- 
merous that time would have been wasted 
in trying to purge him of them in Purga- 
tory—in the hottest torments that the 
devil his master could contrive. He was 
a very agreeable young gentleman, of a 
cheerful and obliging nature and both 
witty and interesting in his talkings—for 
which reason the Viceroy had a great lik- 
ing for his company and had him often at 
the Palace to the banquets and festivals 
of the court. His name, Sefior, was Don 
Simon Peyrens; and the Viceroy his 
patron—in whose suite he had come from 
Spain expressly to beautify the Palace 
with his paintings—was Don Gaston de 
Peralta, Marqués de Faleés: who was the 
third Viceroy of the Province, being the 
successor to the good Don Luis de Velasco 
when that most worthy gentleman ceased 
to be a Viceroy and beeanie an angel in 
the year 1504. 

Well, Sefior, it happened some years 
later—in the time of Don Martin En- 
riquez de Almanza, the fourth Viceroy, 
with whom Peyrens remained in favor— 
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that the Chapter of the Cathedral, de- 
siring to make splendid the Altar 
Perdon, offered in competition to al! 
painters in Mexico a prize for the mos: 
beautiful picture of Our Lady of Mer 
which picture was to be placed in th 
centre of that altar and to be the chief 
glory of it. And, therefore, all the paint 
ers of Mexico, save only Peyrens, entered 
into that competition with a reverent and 
an eager joy. And then it was, Seior, 
that Peyrens made plain the wicked 
that was in him by his irreverent blas- 
phemies. At a banquet at the Palac 
very noble gentleman asked him why h 
alone of all the painters of Mexico—and 
he the best of them all—had not entered 
into the competition; to which that sii 
ful young man answered with a disdain 
ful and impious lightness that the paint 
ing of what were called sacred pictures 
was but foolishness and vanity, and that 
he for his part could not be tempted t 
paint one by all the gold in the world! 

Talk of that sort, Sefior, as you well 
may imagine, scalded the ears of all whx 
heard it—and in the quarter where th: 
punishment of such sinning was attended 
to it made an instant stir. In a moment 
information of that evil young man’s ut 
terances was carried to the Archbishop— 
who at that time was the venerable Fray 
Alonzo de Montufa—and in another mo 
ment he found himself lodged behind 
iron bars in a cell in the Inquisition: 
which blessed constrainer to righteousness 
had been but a year or two before estab 
lished in Mexico, for the comforting « 
the faithful, and was proving its useful 
ness by mowing down the weeds of heres; 
with a very lively zeal. 

Being of an incredible hard-heartedness 
neither the threats nor the pleadings of 
the Familiars of the Holy Office could stir 
Peyrens from the stand that he had taken. 
Resolutely he refused to recant his blas- 
phemies; equally resolutely he refused to 
accept his pardon on the condition that 
he should paint the picture of Our Lady 
—anil he even went so far when they 
brought him the materials for the making 
of that picture as to tear the canvas to 
shreds and rags! 

And se the days ran on into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, and nothing 
changed in that bad matter: save that tl 
Archbishop, saintly man that he was, | 
gan to lose his temper; and that th 
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Familiars of the Holy Office lost their 
tempers entirely—and were for settling 
accounts with Peyrens by burning his 
wickedness out of him with heavenly fire. 

As it happened, Sefior, a great oppor- 
tunity for such wholesome purifying of 

jim was imminent: because at that time 
the preparations were being made for the 
very first auto de fé that ever was cele- 
brated in Mexico, and all the city was on 
iptoe of joyful expectation of it. There- 
fore everybody was looking forward with 
a most pleased interest to seeing that 
criminally stiff-necked painter—properly 
clad in a yellow coat with a red cross on 
the back and on the front of it—walking 
with the condemned ones; and then, on 
the brasero that had been set up in the 
market-place, to see him and his sins to- 
gether reduced to ashes; and then to see- 
ing those sin-tainted ashes carried to the 
itskirts of the city and scattered pol- 
lutingly on the muddy marsh. 

However, Sefior, none of those interest- 
ing and edifying things happened: be- 
cause Our Lady of Mercy—and it was 
just like the good nature of her to do so— 
(ook a hand in the affair, and by the work- 
ing of a loving miracle made everything 
come out smoothly and well. 

On a night, as he lay sleeping on his 
pallet in his cell in the Inquisition, Pey- 
rens was awakened suddenly he knew not 
how; and as he wakened he found in his 
nose a smell so delectable that he thought 
that he was still asleep and his nose 
dreaming it: and for him to have that 
thought was quite reasonable, Seifior, 
because it was the pure fragrance of 
heaven—to which, of course, human noses 
are unaccustomed—that filled the room. 
Then, as he lay on his pallet wondering, 
a shimmering light began to glow softly 
in the darkness; and the light constantly 
grew stronger and stronger until it be- 
came a glorious radiance far brighter 
than any sunlight; and then in the midst 
of that resplendency—yet the heavenly 
sparkle of her making the dazzle of it 
seem like darkness—Our Lady of Mercy 
herself appeared to him: and he would 
have died of the glory cf her, had it not 
been for the loving kindness that shone 
upon him assuringly and comfortingly 
from her gentle eyes. 

Then said to him Our Lady, in a voice 
sweeter than any earthly music: “ Little 
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son, why dost thou not love me?” And 
Peyrens—his hard heart melted by that 
gentle look and by that sweet voice, and 
all of his wickedness cured by that loving 
kindness—rose from his pallet and knelt 
before Our Lady, saying with a deep 
earnestness: “Queen of Heaven, I rever- 
ence and I love thee with all the heart of 
me and with all my soul!” Then, for a 
time, a serene strange happiness bemazed 
him dreamfully—and when his bemaze- 
ment left him the resplendent presence 
was gone. But with him still remained 
the heavenly radiance that was brighter 
than any sunlight, and the heavenly per- 
fume that was sweeter than spikenard and 
lilies; and while he pondered all these 
mysteries, awe-bound and wondering, 
again sounded in his ears that heaven- 
sweet voice—coming as from a great dis- 
tance, but with a bell-note clearness— 
saying to him gently and lovingly: 
“ Paint now thy picture of me, little son!” 

Quite possibly, Sefior, in the hurry of 
the moment, Our Lady forgot that Pey- 
rens had no canvas—because in his sin- 
ful anger he had destroyed it—on which 
to paint the picture that she commanded 
of him; but, for myself, I think that she 
meant to set his wits to work to find the 
means by which he could obey her com- 
mand. At any rate, his wits did work 
so well that even as she spoke he saw his 
way out of his difficulty; and in an in- 
stant—all athrill with joyful eagerness to 
do Our Lady’s bidding, and inspired by 
the splendor of his vision of her—he set 
himself to painting the portrait of her, 
just as his own eyes had seen her in her 
glory, on the oaken door of his cell. 

All the night long, Sefior—working by 
the heaven-light that was brighter than 
any sunlight, and having in his happy 
nose the heaven-fragrance that uplifted 
his soul with the sweetness of it—he 
painted as one who painted in a heaven- 
sent dream. And when the morning 
came, and the glimmering daylight took 
dimly the place of the heaven-light, he 
had finished there on the door of his cell 
the most beautiful picture of Our Lady— 
as I said in the beginning—that ever has 
been painted in this mortal world: and 
so it had to be-—because, you see, it is 
the only picture of her that ever has been 
painted of her by one who has beheld her 
with mortal eyes! 
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As usually is the case with miracles, 
Sejior, the outcome of this one was most 
satisfactory. The Archbishop and the 
Chapter of the Cathedral, being brought 
in haste, instantly felt themselves com- 
pelled to adore that miraculous image; 
and when they had finished adoring it 
they equally felt themselves compelled to 
declare that Peyrens by his making of it 
had earned both his freedom and the 
prize. Therefore Peyrens was set at 
liberty and most richly rewarded; and the 
pictured door was taken from its hinges 
and, being framed in a great frame of 
silver, was set upon the Altar del Perdon 
to be the chief glory of it; and what was 
best of all—beeause it made safe the soul 
of him for all Eternity—the Archbishop 
formally confirmed to Peyrens his absolu- 
tion, through Our Lady’s loving kindness, 
from his bad heresy and from all his 
other sins. 

What became of this Peyrens later, 
Sefior, I have not heard mentioned; but 
in regard to the accuracy of all that I 
have told you about him there can be 
no question: because the miracle-picture 
that he painted still adorns the Altar del 
Perdon, and is the chief glory of it—and 
there you may see it this very day. 


Legend of the SAduana de Santo 
Domingo 


This gentleman who for love’s sake, 
Sefior, conquered his coldness and his 
laziness and became all fire and energy, 
was named Don Juan Gutiérrez Rubin 
de Celis. He was a caballero of the Or- 
der of Santiago—some say that he wore 
also the habit of Calatrava—and the colo- 
nel of the regiment of the Tres Villas. He 
was of a lovable nature, and ostentatious 
and arrogant, and in all his ways dilatory 
and apathetic to the very last degree. So 
great were his riches that not even he 
himself knew the sum of them: as you 
will understand when I tell you that on 
an oceasion of state—it was the entry 
into the city in the year 1716 of the 
new Viceroy, the Marqués de Valero— 
pearls to the value of thirty thousand 
pesos were used in the mere trimming 
of his casacén. 

Being of an age to take part so nobly 
in that noble ceremony, he must have 
been a gentleman well turned of forty, 
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Sefior, when the matters whereof | 
am telling you occurred: of which ¢} 
beginning—and also the middle and 
ending, because everything hinged 
it—was his falling most furiously i: 
with a very beautiful young lady: 
his falling in love in that furious fas 
ion was the very first sign of energy th; 
in all his lifetime, until that mon 
he had shown. The name of this b 

ful young lady with whom he fell in lov, 
so furiously was Dofia Sara de Gare‘ 
Somera y Acufia; and she was less tha 
half as old as he was, but possessed 
very sensible nature that made her d 
more thinking than is done usually 
young ladies; and she was of a nol 
house and a blood relative of the Vic 
roy’s: for which reason the Viceroy 
who by that time was Don Juan «& 
Acuiia, Marqués de Casafuerte — was 
much interested in the whole affair 

The love-making of this so notori: 
lazy gentleman did not at all go wv 
wheels, Sefior: because Dofia Sara set 
herself—as was her habit when dealing 
with any matter of importance—to think 
ing about it very seriously; and the mor 
that she thought about it the more sh 
made her mind up that so dull and « 
apathetic a gentleman—who, moreover, 
was old enough to be her father—would 
not in the least be the sort of husband 
that she desired. But also, because of 
her good sense, she perceived that muc! 
was to be said in favor of entering int 
wedlock with him: because his rank and 
his great wealth made him one of th 
most important personages in the Vic 
Kingdom; and, moreover, for all that h 
was old enough to be her father, he sti! 
was a very personable man. And so sh 
thought very hard in both directions, and 
could not in either direction mak 
her mind. 

While matters were in this conditio! 
Sefior—Don Juan furiously in love wit! 
Dofia Sara, and Dofia Sara thinking i: 
that sensible way of hers about being 
temperately in love with Don Juan 
something happened that gave a new 
turn to the whole affair. This thing that 
happened was that the Viceroy—who wa- 
a great friend of Don Juan’s; and who. 
as I have mentioned, was a kinsman | 
Dofia Sara’s and much interested in 3! 
that was going forward—appointed [Don 
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sman of 
d in all 
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LEGENDS OF THE 


to be Prior of the Consulado; that 
say, President of the Tribunal of 


nmerce: Which was a most honorable 


e. in keeping with his rank and his 
es: and which also was an office 
ise all the work of it could be done 
deputy, or even left undone—that 
d in with Don Juan’s lazy apathy 
i hair. 
Now at that time, Sefior, the building 
the Aduana de Santo Domingo was 
progress—it ceased to be a custom- 
ise many years ago, Senor; it 1s 
ipied by the Secretaria de Communi- 
jones now—and it had been in prog- 
s. with no great result from the work 
at laggingly was done on it, for a num- 
r of years. 
this edifice rested with the Consulado: 


The charge of the making 


d. naturally, the new Prior of the Con 

lado was even more content than had 
heen his predecessors in that office to let 
the making of it lag on. 

Then it was, Sefior, that there came 
nto the sensible mind of Dofia Sara 
a notable project for proving whether 
Don Juan’s lazy apathy went to the very 
roots of him: or whether, at the very 
roots of him—over and above the energy 
that he had shown in his furious love 
or her—he had energy that she could 
arouse and could set a-going in practical 
lv useful ways. And her reasoning was 
this wise: that if Don Juan could be 
stirred by her urgence to do useful work 
with vigor, then was it likely that her 
urgence would arouse him from all his 
apathies—and so would recast him into 
the sort of husband that she desired to 
have. Therefore Dofia Sara told Don 
Juan that she would marry him only on 
one eondition; and that her condition 
was that he should finish completely the 
long-drawn-out building of the Aduana 
within six months from that very day! 
And Don Juan, Sefior, was so furiously 
in love with Dofia Sara that in the same 
instant that she gave him her condition 
he aecepted it; and he—who never had 
done a hand’s turn of work in all his life- 
time—promised her that he would do the 
almost impossible piece of work that she 
had set him to do: and that the Aduana 
should be finished completely within six 
months from that very day! 

And then all the city was amazed— 
ind so, for that matter, Don Juan him- 
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self was—by the fire and the foree and 
the breathless eagerness with which he set 
himself to the task that Dofia Sara had 
put upon him. In a single moment he 
had gone to ¢ very one of all the architects 
in the city urging them to take in charge 
for him that almost impossible piece of 
building; and in the very next moment 
every one of the architects in the city 
having made answer to him that what he 
wanted of them could not even by a mir 
acle he accomplished he himself took 
charge of it: and with a furiousness that 
matched precisely—as Dofia Sara per 
ceived with hopeful anticipation—with 
the furiousness of his love. 

What Don Juan did in that matter, 
Sefior, was done as though in the insides 
of him wer tempests and voleanoes! 
From the Tierra Caliente he brought up 
as by magic myriads of negro workmen 
to do the digging and the heavy carrying: 
all the quarries around the city he 
crammed full of stone-ecutters; every 
mason was set to work at wall-laying: 
every carpenter to making the doors and 
the windows; every brick-yard to making 
the tiles for the roof and the floors; eV 
ery blacksmith to making the locks and 
the hinges and the window-gratings and 
the baleony rails. And in the midst of 
his swarms of laborers Don Juan him- 
self worked harder than all of them put 
together; and was everywhere at once 
among them urging them to hurry and 
to hurry; and to any one of them who 
showed even the slightest sign of lagging 
there came from Don Juan’s mouth a 
berating volleving of scorpions and snakes 
and toads! 

In very truth, Sefior, such was Don 
Juan’s raging energy that he was as a 
frenzied person. But it was a frenzy that 
had no real madness in it: because every- 
thing that he did and that he made to 
be done was directed by a most sensible 
disecretion—so that not a moment of time 
nor the turn of a hand was wasted, and 
in every single instant the building grew 
and grew. And the upshot of it all was 
that he accomplished just what he had 
made his whole soul up he would accom- 
plish: within the six months that Dojia 
Sara had given him to do his work in, 
he did do it—and even with a little time 
to spare. Three full days before the last 
of his six months was ended the Aduana 
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was finished to the very least part of its 
smallest detail; and Don Juan—all aglow 
over his triumphant fulfilment of Doiia 
Sara’s almost impossible condition—car- 
ried the key of that perfectly completed 
great building to the Palace, and there 
placed the key of it in the Viceroy’s hands! 

Don Juan thus having done what Dona 
Sara had set him to do, and what every 
one of all the architects in the city had 
declared could not be done even by a mir- 
acle, it was evident to the whole world 
that at the very roots of him was more 
blazing energy than would suffice for the 
equipment of a half hundred of ordinary 


men. Wherefore Dofia Sara was well 
fied—her urgence having stirred hj 
do that great useful work with 
masterful vigor—that her urgence eq 
would arouse him from all his apat 
and so would recast him into the s 
husband that she desired to have. T 
fore Dota Sara immediately gave t 
Juan her hand in marriage: and a 
Aduana still is standing—and ex 
where, faster than a miracle, Don Ja) 
built it—any one has only to look at 
to know both the truth of this ew 
story and that Dofia Sara’s choice o! 
husband was well made. 


The Seeker 


BY FLOYD DELL 


HEN shall I cease to take delight 
In forms of transient grace 
Will-o’-the-wisps that all the night 
Flicker before my face! 


O sometime shall I not be less 


A creature of desire, 


With gain of autumn happiness 
For loss of April fire? 


Nay, I was sent to wander far 


On desperate quest and lone, 


To follow wind and bird and star 


And cloud forever flown! 


And all these forms so frail and fleet— 
Whereafter run to-night 
My weary and enamored feet,— 


They are the garment bright, 


The flying glance, the fleating hair, 
The call and ery of One 

This flesh shall see not, though I fare 
Onward from sun to sun. 











Misers 


BY 


ELLO. Black Giant!” I said, 
lookin’ through a knot-hole in 
the board fence. “ You mustn’t 

lk through our alley on F’iday.” 

He came and looked down at me over 
He wore a wrinkled old black 
t, an’ his hair hung down in his eyes. 


ie fence. 


“ Why?” he asked, after a minute. 
‘IT am Jack the Giant-killer,” | 
im. 


told 


“Yo’re just a solemn little scamp.” 

“ Fe-fi-fo-fum!” I answered. 

He thought 
scowl d. 


while an’ 
Then 
he seratched his ear, an’ his hand had a 
black smut on it like his face. 
to be thinkin’ tremendous. 

“My name is Sledge,” he growled. “I 
can hammer iron.” 


this over for a 


“1 ain’t afraid of you.” 


He seemed 


“Tf you can hammer the other giants, 
I'll take you in,” I said. 

“Tl beat ’em like a anvil. But keep 
still about it till I see you agin. Good- 
by, seamp.” 

“ Good-by, Sledge. You 
through our alley on F’iday.” 

He reached over an’ IT shook one 
with whole 
him out o’ sight through 
knot-hole, glad he wasn’t afraid. 

“T wish wouldn’t talk to 
tag who goes along,” said 
from the back porch. 

“T don’t,” I told her; for I’d missed a 
man an’ a dog three days before. 

“Do you think you can stay by your- 
self the rest of the day?’ asked. 
“What are you playin’ ?” 

“T’m not playin’; I’m a miser, an’ they 
ain’t time to play.” 

“Oh dear!” she “T wish you 
wasn’t so serious, an’ would run an’ shout 
like other little boys. 
blues. 


ean walk 
of his 
then I 
the 


fingers my han’; 


watched 
you every 


my mother 


she 


said, 


You give me the 
Now I’m goin’ out to an’ 
youll find your supper on the table.” 
Then she whisked into the house, while 
[ thought how pretty she looked in her 
new white dress. 


tea, 


CALVIN 


JOHNSTON 


I dug a miser’s den with a sharp stick, 
an’ buried two marbles, 
a bread crust. As 
buried I wanted to ‘em 
agin like all misers; but just then a boy 
looked in through the knot-hole an’ asked, 

“What you doin’ ?” 


“ 


a clo’es-pin, an’ 


soon as I got ‘em 


see an 


count 


I am a miser,” I answered, “ an’ don’t 
let people know what I’m doin’.” 

“My ma says you look like a tramp,” 
he said. “ Why don’t you get your clo’es 
patched an’ come over an’ play with me?” 

“My ma’s a miser, too,” I told him, 
“an’ don’t people to know where 
we keep our patches.” 


want 


I could hear him strainin’ as if he was 
tryin’ to push his eye through the hole; 
then he ealled out: 

“VYa-a! right 
things buried in 
could tell that.” 

It bothered me to think he had foun’ 


“ There’s 


the re 
the 


is where you have 


A nyb uly 


groun’. 


out so easy, as he went on, 


nothin’ in there I'd have.” 


I was jus’ about to count ’em, anyhow, 
so I dug ’em up. 

“Them marbles ain’t much,” he said. 
‘I wouldn’t take that big glassy if any- 
body but you offered it to me.” 

So, as he wouldn’t take one anywhere 
else, I gave it to him. He grumbled 
’ecause there was a little nick in it, 
then said: 

“Pshaw! You ain’t any miser at all, 
or you wouldn’t give things away,” an’ 


an’ 


instead of his eye I saw his teeth grin- 
nin’ right the hole 
went away. 


across before he 

Somebody else was comin’ 
through. I saw the man an’ dog I'd 
missed three days before. He was the 
miser himself I’d heard folks talk about, 
He 
shabby old 


wanted to 


an’ lookin’ 


an’ was the cause of my bein’ one. 


was lean an’ bent in his 
clo’es, an’ wore spectacles. I 
ask him just how to be a miser, so I 
wouldn’t make any more mistake: like I 


had with the boy, but I was afraid that 
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time. His dog came sniftin’ along, an’ 
] stuck the bread crust through the hole, 
where he grabbed it. He was bony an’ 
yellow, but he gave a little frien’ly bark 
when he went on, which was more’n the 
boy done. IL only had the clo’es-pin an’ 
one cracked glassy left, so I quit bein’ 
a miser before somebody got them, too, 
an’ went into the house. 

I ate my biscuit an’ butter on the front 
porch just about dark, listenin’ to the 
frog in a little puddle across the street. 
1 thought his mother had gone away an’ 
left him without any supper, so I took 
him over a piece of biscuit; but though I 
waded aroun’ after him, he was afraid 
to come eat. 

I sat on the front porch wonderin’ if 
Mr. Mullet would bring mother home, 
an’ pretty soon they came in the gate, 
talkin’ low an’ laughin’. 

“ Here’s Master Tad waitin’ up for us 
agin,” said Mr. Mullet, puttin’ his hand 
on my shoulder. It touched my neck 
an’ felt so cold that I wriggled a little bit. 
“T’m afraid he doesn’t care for pettin’,” 
he went on. 

“No; he’s a strange child,” said my 
mother; “ not a bit jolly like other boys.” 

“T think you let him have his own way 
too much,” said Mr. Mullet. “TIT will have 
to take him in hand an’ teach him it’s 
his duty to be playful an’ affectionate, 
after we—” 

He took my mother’s hand, an’ I won- 
dered she didn’t have a chill, but she only 
said with a little laugh, 

“Dear Augustus, I’m sure you'll make 
a noble boy of him.” 

This made me feel so cold all over that 
when I went to bed I even covered up 
my head. 

The very nex’ day the bony dog came 
sniflin’ along the fence, an’ was so frien’- 
ly that when his master came by I said: 

“ello!” an’ as he stopped, “If you 
tell me somethin’, you can walk through 
our alley.” He looked over, an’ I went 
on: “TI only want to know how to be a 
miser. Everybody says you’re one, an’ 
don’t give anything away, even to your 
dog. How do you do it?” 

He didn’t laugh, or even scowl, like 
Sledge had done, only squinted at me 
through his glasses. Just then mother 
came out on the back porch, an’ he jump- 
ed back an’ hurried away to count his 








gold, without tellin’? me what I wanted 
to know. 

“Tad,” she cried out, in a sharp voi 
“T shall whip you if you speak to peo, 
passin’ again.” 

‘I was only askin’ him how to 
a miser.” 

‘A miser!” she gasped. “ What ha 
you done? Though he is one, an’ a dread 
fully mean, cold-blooded one, too: b 
now he will pay us less than ever.” 

I was seared and tried to take the ha: d 
Mr. Mullet had held the other night, bu 
she wouldn’t let me. 

“You bad boy; he has charge of th 
property your father left us, an’ when 
he came here, years ago, I came too, si 
he couldn’t rob us; though I believe h 
does, anyhow.” 

I was so sorry when she left me that 
I sat down with my chin on my knees, 
an’ made up my mind to eat a_ beetl 
if I could find a lean one, when ther 
was a knockin’ at the fence, an’ I ealled 
out, “ Come in.” 

Sledge, the Giant, put his head over 
At first he scowled, but when he saw | 
looked pretty far gone he held out som 
thin’ with a hoarse whisper: 

“Take it; it’s a iron ring I got away 
from ’em. Them battered places is wher 
the baby giants whet their teeth.” 

This made me open my eyes, an’ |] 
asked if he’d hammered the giant. 

“ Just like a anvil,” he said. “ Ah-h! 
but he roared an’ spit out sparks.” 

“What do you think o’ misers?” | 
asked him, an’ he scratched his ear with 
his smutty hand before answerin’. 

“T don’t know much about ’em, ol 
Giant-killer; maybe they’re too small an’ 
mean for us to consider.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. “I was a miser 
myself once, because I thought they was 
all right,” and I told him what I’d done. 

“It’s ole Grimshaw; I’ve heard of 
him.” he said. “ He starves his dog.” 

“ Mus’ we hate ’em?”’ 

“T don’t know about that; some of 
us might not be any better than they 
are. Maybe we’d better let ’em pass along 
without noticin’. I mus’ go now. Good 


by, ole Killer.” 


“a 


up here an’ hammer him.” 























tood-by. You can walk through our 
alley any day, now. Bring the next roarer 


But before I saw him agin, the miser 









































MISERS. 


mself came by one day, an’ stood lookin’ 
wn; then he held out somethin’, 
“Tm 
ind 


too. 
since I 
‘You 


with your 


not a miser any 


em,” | 


more 
said. 


I'll play 


out about 
an pass along, but 
my dog.” 

He didn’t 
blinked his 
the 
“te 28 
harp,” he 
said then. 

“T’'m sorry,” I 
answered, for I'd 
heard of jew’s- 
1arps, “but I 
don’t like you any 
more.” I didn’t 
look at him, 
pretty soon 


speak for a minute, but 
eyes 

through spec- 
tacles. 


jew 8s - 


an’ 
he 
went away. 

| knew I'd done 
right, though it 
worried me so | 
didn’t like to 
think about it; 
but that 
somethin’ so much 
worse happened 
that I forgot 
about him an’ the 
jew’s-harp. Moth- 
er an’ Mr. Mullet 
came in together, 
an’ pickin’ me up, 
he held me in his 
arms. They were 
stiff an’ hard as 
wood, an’ I could- 
nt keep from 
shiverin’ a little; 
but when I looked 
into his pale eyes 
an’ saw he was 
goin’ to kiss me, I 
jerked away an’ 
said, “* No.” 

He held me a minute longer, an’ then 
set me down on the floor slowly. They 
stood still after that, lookin’ at each other. 

“Why ain’t you a good boy to your 
new papa, Tad?” my mother, her 
cheeks red. “I don’t understand you.” 

“T must take him in hand,” said Mr. 
Mullet, an’ I was cold agin all that night. 
The next mornin’ he looked so stern at 
me that I thought I’d seare him away, 


evenin’ 


said 


I ATE MY BISCUIT AN’ BUTTER ON THE FRONT PORCH 


an’ I said | knew 
him. But my mother was the one who 
looked seared, an’ Mr. Mullet locked me 
up in a dark room, where I stayed all day 
without anything to eat. 
When at last he 
asked something I couldn’ 
stand, | 
much afraid to an- 
But he let 
me out, an’ | crept 
the 
was lone- 


a giant who would get 


opened the door an’ 


me under 
was too 
swer. 
into yard, 
where | 
some, with 
the iron 
company. | 
afraid of 
thing, an’ couldn't 
think to do, 
or even look to- 
the house; 
so I began to hope 
Sledge 


come by to 


even 
ring for 
got 


every 
what 
ward 


would 
talk 
to me, or let 
me shake his big 
finger. 

But 
Sledge, 


instead of 
somebody 
the 
knew 


else came to 
fence. I 
who it with- 
the 


sniffin’ aroun’ the 


was 


out lookin’ by 


hole, an’ shook my 
head 


go away. 


him to 
But he 
wouldn’t go, an’ I 
looked up. 
There he 
without a 
his wrinkled 
an’ his near-sight- 


for 


sto id 
word, 
face 


strainin’ 
while he 
held out the jew’s- 
harp agin. 
thin’ whispered to me that he had found 
it an’ didn’t know what else to do with 
it, an’ I thought, too, that if he hadn’t 
been so stingy we wouldn’t have had Mr. 
Mullet to take us in hand. So I said: 


ed eyes 


at me, 


Some- 


“T don’t like misers, but giants. 
‘Jong, or Sledge will hammer you.” 
“ Haven’t you been eryin’?” he asked, 


Pass 


in his eracked voice. 
see very well.” 


“Tell me. I can’t 
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I put my hands on my cheeks and was 
surprised to find ‘em wet. “ Maybe I 
was,” | answered. All at once | remem- 
bered what mother had told me, an’ 
went closer. 

“Tf you know my old papa, can’t you 
get him back for us?” I asked, “so we 
ean get rid of the new one. He hates 
me, an’ shuts me up in dark rooms, so 
I am afraid of him.” 

“So he made you ery, did he?’ said 
the miser. He looked aroun’ as if for 
a place to get through, then he walked 
away fast; but in a minute I heard the 
front gate slam, an’ he came back in- 
side the yard. “Come,” he said, an’ 
takin’ my arm in his bony hand, almost 
dragged me to the house. Right on in- 
side he went, to where my mother an’ 
Mr. Mullet sat in a room. 

“Tm takin’ this boy with me,” he said. 

“ By what right? What do you mean?” 
eried Mr. Mullet, facin’ him, stiff an’ tall. 

But the old miser grew straight an’ 
hard as iron too; his eyes flashed sparkles 
right into the other’s face, an’ his fingers 
almost cut into my arm. 

~ You cruel devil!” he said, fierce as 
a giant; then lookin’ hard at my mother, 
who was pale and scared, “I was his 
father’s friend.” 

He turned away slowly, glancin’ back 
over his shoulder, as my mother said 
faintly: 

“You can’t take him away. My dear 
little boy !” 

But Mr. Mullet sent her a black look— 
I felt he was glad to get rid of me,—an’ 
the miser said, 

“Your affection comes too late.” 

They all stood so for a minute, an’ 
then the miser led me away. As we left 
T heard Mr. Mullet say, 

“Tt is better so, as Grimshaw has the 
boy’s property.” 

On the street he walked along lookin’ 
straight ahead, his face so hard an’ fierce 
it seared me terribly. Once he tried to 
speak to me, but his voice was so harsh 
he stopped. 

“Oh, if I'd only meet Sledge,” I 
thought, “ before we get to his den, where 
he’ll starve me like he does his deg.” 

But instead we met the boy I'd given 
the marble to. He was a bigger boy than 
me, and said, 

“Ya-a! there go the two misers.” 


I was so shamed that I hung dow 
my head an’ pretended not to hear. 


When Grimshaw let go my arm ai 
began to unloek a little store, I knew it 
was his den, an’ backed away. The dog. 
who had been followin’ us, came up an 


licked my hand; he remembered th 
erust I gave him, an’ was sorry I wa 
goin’ to be starved too. 

The miser turned an’ looked for m 
with his near-sighted eyes, but I backed 
away farther, an’ all of a sudden took 1 
my heels, hardly knowin’ what I did. 

He cried after me, but I was aroun’ 
a corner an’ out of sight in a minut 
The dog ran with me, barkin’, till wi 
came to a pile of big boxes, where, tired 
out, L crawled among them till I cam 
to one half filled with straw, and ther 
| lav down, while the dog stood in front 
waggin’ his tail. 

I lay there very still till it began to 
grow dusky, an’ then I heard somethin’ 
crawlin’ through the passageway among 
the boxes. I was too seared to move, but 
the brave dog barked, and pretty soon, 
with a gruff word or two, the fellow went 
away. I could remember more about 
that night, only when I woke it was too 
late, with the sun shinin’ through the 
crannies in the boxes. 

Then we went out and stood in the 
middle of a long street, with nobody 
about thet early in the mornin’; there 
I pointed with my finger and explained 
where I was goin’, and the dog barked 
to go along, knowin’ I would take care 
of him. So we started, and travelled 
till the houses got searce and then quit 
comin’ altogether. Some people looked 
at me curiously, but seemed to think the 
dog was takin’ care o’ me, an’ passed on. 
At last we came to one more house, an’ 
L looked through the gate at a woman, 
who asked where I was goin’. 

“To visit Sledge,” I told her. Then 
she brought me somethin’ to eat an’ gave 
the dog a bone. 

Farther on I had to wait for him to 
bury the bone, he havin’ got the miser’s 
habit,—an’ fell asleep in some woods. 

When I woke it was gettin’ gray, an’ 
only half the sun was left. The dog, 
who had been sittin’ by me, looked up as 
if very sorry for what he was about to 
do: then givin’ a little howl as if sayin’, 
“T must,” away he ran. 
































Drawn by W. D. Stevens 


I SO SHAMED THAT I HUNG DOWN MY HEAD 
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I was all alone then, an’ as it began to 
get dusk an’ chilly, the shadows crossed 
the road, for they don’t like to stand 
out in the warm sun. Still I walked on 

on along the white, dusty way, goin’ 
aroun’ the shadows where crickets chirp- 
ed, an’ listenin’ to a blind giant with a 
bell on, tinklin’ an’ trampin’ through 
the woods. 

This tinklin’ got louder an’ louder, till 
it sounded clear an’ strong; then, as I 
went over a little hill, I saw an eye 
glowin’ red an’ dull in the deep, blue 
hollow below. 

There was a mutfiled roarin’; cling- 
clang—an’ the sparks flew in every di- 
rection. I was mistaken about the bell; 
somebody was hammerin’ a giant. 

“Sledge,” I cried out loud, an’ in a 
minute stood pantin’ by his door. 

Tremendous an’ black he looked in 
the flarin’ light, as the great hammer 
rose an’ fell. Then he saw me, the 
hammer fell to the floor, an’ I was 
swung high in arms that were strong 
as iron, but tender an’ soft as a make- 
believe mother’s. 

“QOle Killer,” he said, solemnly, “I 
was jus’ thinkin’ about you.” 


“Dwarfs there mus’ be; dwarfs with 
flabby souls an’ skins an’ fat pockets 
full ©’ gold, who keep all the money 
they get hold of, so that their ole frien’s 
little hoy goes ragged an’ talks to giants 
an’ such in the back yard.” 

So Sledge spoke after he had heard 
my story. 

“You needn’t hammer him for that 
last part,” I said. 

“But these dwarfs are called misers 
nowadays,” went on Sledge, as the roar- 
in’ stopped an’ he pulled a white-hot 
iron from the blinkin’ fiery eye with 
his pincers. 

“Then give it to him,” I said, an’ the 
sparks fairly rained to where I sat on 
the bench in the smoky shop. 

“You'll allow that us giants has our 
good parts, ole Killer,” he muttered, “ but 
a dwarf, never. Why, if he’d gave you 
the money he should from that estate, 
your ma wouldn’t have been worried into 
takin’ Mullet.” 

“ How long have I been here?” IT asked. 

“Three days; an’ jus’ sunset,” glancin’ 
out over the hill. 


“You won’t let Grimshaw take me 
he comes, will you, Sledge q” 

He growled, swinging his hammer. 

“Beat him on the anyil agin. I b 
lieve I'll stop killin’ giants an’ begin . 
miser-dwarfs myself.” 

“Good!” I said, when he had finishe 
an’ the iron was flat an’ cold. “ Wh 
made his dog go back ?” 

“T don’t understand it,” said the Han 
merer; “fer not even a dog could 
his frien’.” 

We were silent a minute, an’ then 
seemed as if one of those floatin’ sparks 
had spread into a circle of light, with ; 
black figure walkin’ down through its 
deep shinin’ centre. We watched 
come; Sledge with his arm stretched out 
holdin’ the hammer, an’ me leanin’ from 
the bench. 

In the middle of the sunset at the door, 
peerin’ into the smoky light, stood the 
miser. 

“Wait fer me, Tad,” he said, in a soft 
voice that ran whisperin’ all around the 
shop. And then he lay there on the floor, 
with the bony dog lickin’ his face; | 
thought even then that he must have 
started his master after me along the 
road. 

It was nothin’ for Sledge to carry the 
old man into our little house near 
where he bathed his head, while the dog 
whined as if askin’ questions. 

After while, as the miser could only 
half open his eyes, Sledge said we must 
be very still, and I went to bed. 

But along the middle of the night I 
woke up listenin’, as if somebody called 
me, an’ looked into the other room. 
There the miser lay on the cot, and 
Sledge, the black giant, sat with his head 
between his hands, where the moonlight 
came in through the lattice window. 

The miser was speakin’ very low: “ It 
was my fault as much as hers; I was 
much older than she, an’ somehow we'd 
disagree on many things. I didn’t want 
a divorce on account of Tad — such 
things are awful hard on children—but 
she insisted on it. Then we went to a 
strange town—the one back there—where 
T got her a home an’ did the best I could 
by her, for I couldn’t bear to leav 
my boy.” 

“Why. she pretended to be a widow, 
said Sledge, “and told Tad that you had 
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charge of his father’s estate, and would 
hardly let her have enough to live on.” 

The old man sighed. “I never told 
anybody we’d been man an’ wife,” he said. 
“| haven’t much pride left, but I could- 
n’t admit that.” 

Sledge said: “You sure couldn't; 
knowin’ her pretty well.” 

“She never spoke to me or let me see 
Tad, an’ I thought it was better so; for 
if he knew all, he’d be ashamed of me 
too. She would call me stingy in her 
letters, but there was small pickin’ in 
my little business. My eyes are weak, 
an’ I eouldn’t go into anything else.” 

‘You did all you could,” mumbled 
Sledge. 

“Td get hungry for the sight of him,” 
said the miser. 

“Hungry for food, too, I'll be bound. 
That’s what’s the matter with you,” said 
the giant; “ an’ while you sacrificed your- 
self, she let Tad go ragged.” 

“ An’ I thought he was happy all the 
time. I believe now she only insisted 
on keepin’ him to get what money she 
could out of me.” 

“ Poor ole Killer!” said Sledge. 

“What is it?’ I asked, comin’ in, 
still sleepy. 

He stared at me still an’ strange i 
the moonlight. 

“Did you eall me, Giant?” 

‘Not me,” with a tremble in his voice 
as if I had been a ghost. 

He looked very solemn and half afraid 
at the cot where the miser had raised on 
his elbow. 
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I looked too, and somehow the mis 
face seemed changin’, an’ in his eves 
was a light I had seen before, tho 
never where it shone for me. 

“ Why, I believe it was you who cal 
me,” I said. “ You don’t seem to be t 
dwarf or miser any longer; still I kn 
you.” 


| 
i 


“ You’re right,” said Sledge; “ he’s th 
giant, an’ I’m the dwarf. I know, ’ea 
I feel awful small when I think of t 
way I talked about him.” 

I stood thinkin’ for a minute, an’ then 
told him: “ I’m goin’ over an’ be friends, 
Sledge, like the starvin’ dog.” 

He nodded and drew his sooty hand 
across his eyes as he answered: 

“ An’ from this day I’m his friend too, 
just as I’ve been yours; now I’m goin’ 
out to see if a miserable dwarf can swing 
a hammer.” 

Somehow I realized I was the miser’s 
little boy, an’ sat on the bed beside him 
perfectly happy, an’ wishin’ Mr. Mullet 
could see me plain. 

“You an’ Sledge an’ I will be good 
ecomp’ny,” I said, as we listened to th 
ole Giant scatterin’ wildfire from the iron 

He nodded as if he thought I was still 
asleep an’ was afraid of wakin’ me. 

“Then we will all be misers,” I said, 
an’ he nodded again. 

Of course I meant we'd be misers of 
each other’s comp’ny, an’ as he under- 
stood it that way I felt very comfortable, 
which I have done ever since, with thos 
two an’ the dog, who is now fat an’ will 
not lick anybody’s hand. 
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BY JOHN B. TABB 


T is His garment; and to them 
That touch in faith the -utmost hem 
He, turning, says again, “I see 


That virtue hath gone out of me.” 
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A Sheikh 


EAR by the well of Mazaar, situate 
in the et-Tih, 
midway Arish and 
Kantara, on the old road from Jerusalem 


sandy desert of 


between El 
nto Egypt, is a melancholy tomb, now 
in decay, tumbling, indeed, to the level 
f the sand which infinitely encompasses 

It is even dee ply isolated in the midst 
of this far desolate place 
part a waste 


fallen 


itself in every 
With the 
clouds, the east 


and isolation. 


sun behind gray 


thick with shadows, a sultry wind blow- 


ing up, the sand stirring uneasily, here 
is, indeed, a neighborhood of gloom and 

The dome is broken, a 
wall is fallen down, the blocks are seat- 
tered and half buried, sand has drifted 
in through the great gap, and the wind, 
will, flutters the poor holy 
shreds which the fingers of the pious have 
knotted to the per- 
formance of Ruined, 


forsaken, faney 


ghostly fears. 


entering at 
upright sticks in 
some ceremony. 
and all, still one may 
that once there dwelt at this tomb 
vout keeper, thriving upon th« 


a de- 
gifts of 
pilgrims on the way to Mecea, dispensing 
charms and this 
long ago, when the road was populously 
travelled by the rich and 
not by beggarly wanderers 
day. No Bedouin of 
name the ancient 
commemorated and made 
to the generation of this day. 
ago,” 


blessings in return: 
truly pious, 
atoot, as to- 
these 
whose 


wide parts 
holiness is 
valuabli 
“ Long 
they say, “there lived a virtuous 
man, rich in piety and good deeds, whose 
bones lie under this holy tomb, good com- 
pany for the bones of us.” 

Here therefore the Bedouins have their 
graveyard. 


ean 
here 


There 


abandoned 


many mean graves, all 
and graceless, it seemed at 
first, but yet affectionately marked with 
stones and little sticks—so many graves 
that walking westward I did 
heyond them, nor could determine where 
the remotest. I stumbled 


were 


not pass 


WAS over a 


NORMAN 


of et-Tih 
DUNCAN 
bone—no more than the thigh bone, hap- 
pily, of some sick camel, deserted, which 
had wandered to this place and fallen 
to die. The sand, forever moving in re- 
the had gathered 
and had there departed: here twice cov- 


sponse to wind, here 
ering, there exposing, the white bones of 
men. Upon the grave within the tomb 
were laid offerings of rags and beads and 
copper coins (the inhabitants of this dry 
desert being of 


ed): and I 


were set 


the earth’s most wretch 
recall that 


above it a 


two crossed sticks 
Christian symbol 
place, but left 
Sometimes the bereaved dug 
near the tomb, I think, to have the dead 
within the shadow of 


marvellously out of un- 


disturbed! 


its sanctity, what- 
ever bones must be disturbed; and safely 
near by that of a 


coarse blue frown lay 


was a new 2Tave 
young girl, whos 
there rotting in the weather, according to 
the custom, with such mean treasures as 
a serap of pink ribbon 
knows!—and a beads. 
The coins had decorated 
her head-dress and employed in coquetry 
were still attached. I 


where got, God 
necklace of glass 
with which she 
that no 
of whom many wander 


wondered 
ravenous beggar 
had stolen them. There was, 
little 


eye 


past alone 
too, I 


against 


triangular charm 
evil and all 
holy had 
pay and this dead giil had cherished. 

“Tlere,” said IT, to Sheikh Mirza, “is 
a great graveyard.” 


recall, a 
the 


some 


diseases, 


which man written for 


“ Many men,” he answered, “ have died.” 
“Tt is a pitiful necessity,” I ventured. 
“Tt is the will of God,” said he. 

I watched the fingers of the wind take 
sand from beneath a heap of stones lying 
the 
up, 


upon some grave in protection from 
“Where,” I asked, looking 
“are the souls of these men?” 
“Each,” he 
pointed place.” 
“ According to the will of God?’ 
“Truly, exclaimed, 


softly. 


beasts. 


answered, “in its ap- 


khawaja!” he 
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For this man were no mysteries what- 
soever. 


This Mirza was sheikh of the wander- 
ing folk of all that district—a man hon- 
ored and accounted wise. It seemed that 
his tribe had no venerated ancestor, as 
he told me with some little sign of shame, 
but was called the Tribe of Them That 
Had Heard, being in the first place gath- 
ered by accident from East and West. 
| fancied then that the outeasts of 
Egypt and the Great Arabian Desert had 
fathered it—the poor and evil, who, hav- 
ing heard of this refuge, had ventured to 
it and remained. 
and 


They possessed flocks 
camels and some widely seattered 
groves of date palm, but these not in 
abundance; and they were a lean tribe in 
every way—because, said they, of all the 
deserts in all the wide world no other was 
as sandy and dry and barren and un- 
yielding as the desert of et-Tih, into the 
thirst and hunger and unwatered heat of 
which God had seen fit to cast them. 
The sheikh was captain and judge over 
them, his wisdom the law; and of his 
cunning judgments Mustafa, the camel- 
driver from El Arish, told me much. 
Once, said he, two men came to Sheikh 
Mirza disputing. “I am but now,” said 
the one, “returned from Cairo. Before 
leaving I entrusted my money-box to the 
keeping of this false friend, who now de- 
nies receiving it; and as it contained my 
whole fortune, I am reduced to poverty.” 

“Tt may well be,” said Sheikh Mirza, 
“that you are mistaken. At what place 


did you give this man the money-box ?” 


Being informed of this, the sheikh 
inquired of the accused whether or not 


he knew the spot. 


A MELANCHOLY TOMB—IN EVERY PART A WASTE AND 
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“Truly not!” was the answer. 
never heard of the place before.” 

“Go now to that place,” said Sheik! 
Mirza to the accuser, “and ponder wel! 
It may be that you will recall the nam: 
of the man to whom you really entruste: 
the money, for it seems to me that thi 
poor fellow is innocent.” 

The 


eused in 


“T hav: 


man departed, 
the presence of 
await his return. 

said Sheikh Mirza, impa 
tiently, when an hour had passed, “ that 
this man is gone a long time and is idly 
wasting my time.” 

“No,” was the ineautious reply; 
has not had time to the 
and return.” 

“What!” cried 


Guilty man 


the a 
the sheikh t 


leaving 


“Tt seems,” 


“he 
reach place 
the 
that you are, you remember 
the place where the money was entrusted 
to your care!” 


sheikh, in anger. 


Mustafa the camel-driver told me that 
th man made restitution and was prop 
erly punished for his deception. It 
much like a tale of the Wise Cadi of 
Al Busrah; but whatever the truth or 
entertaining mendacity of Mustafa the 
camel-driver, Sheikh Mirza nevertheless 
delivers judgments in this wise, and of 
such are the disputes brought before him. 
Sometimes his 


was 


wisdom is sought from 

tribe; and whether from 
without, he gains not only 
honor, but a percentage of the values in- 
volved, which is something worth being 
wise for. Here, now, at any rate, was 
the wise Mirza, abstracted by the tomb 
of the forgotten holy man, with the graves 
of generations of his peeple underfoot 
and roundabout—the wind blowing from 
the hot, unwatered, and uninhabitable 


his 
within or 


beyond 


ISOLATION 








A SHEIKH 


ert to the south, the 


iesome silence re- 
ed by nothing but 
unquiet moving of 
sand, the sun fall- 
veil of 


irradiating 


from its 
d and 
vith every gorgeous 
t, flinging more ten- 
r colors over the 
lling sand-hills to 
e remotest eastern 
I observed that 
was more decently 
ad than any Bedouin 
f our journey—a se- 
grown, 
roidered with 
silk, gracefully fitting 


ere black em- 


black 


small body, and dis- 
fell 
part, a clean white 
beneath. His 

yeh was white and 
fresh; it was thrown 
ver bis head, it 
peared, with no inten- 


when it 


ae 
‘losing, 


nis 


ap- 
ion to conceal his 
but fell 
short of them—an un- 
sual candor. He was 
black-bearded, 
dark 
contemplative 


eves, even 


young, 
having quick 
eyes, 
and not ashamed, and 
a delicate and reli- 
gious east of face; of 

soft voice and way—melancholy and 
incurious and sadly patient, like the very 
desert that bred him. 

Presently he looked from a pro- 
truding bone which the sand was laboring 
to cover. 

“ The restless,” he 
seeming in this way to open a window of 
I was enlightened to look in. 
We returned then to the tents. 


up 


sand is sighed 


his soul. 


they had made by 
the well. The rugs were spread ready 
on the sand by the khawaja’s tent—the 
beloved Blue Rug and the Little Gem and 
that poor nondescript which the younger 
khawaja (having taken in haste) had 
contemptuously called the Dish Rag, but 
loved like a mongrel dog. These were of 
Damascus, hard sought, acquired with 


Meantime camp 


OF 


A CHRISTIAN SYMBOL 


ET-TIH. 


MARVELLOUSLY OUT OF PLACE 


delight, familiar, much loved, making 


home of every ce solate camping-place on 


from Damascus to this 
gloomy well of Mazaar in Egypt; now 
lying on the creamy sand, with the low 
sunlight them aglow—beautiful 
in these circumstances as the 
clouds beyond the ruined tomb, seeming, 
indeed, a soft reflection of their colors. 
Here sat we with the Sheikh Mirza and 
the four elders of his tribe while the 
ceremonial three cups of coffee were 
drunk and the formal compliments ex- 
changed. 
it seemed,—half an hour, an hour, who 
could tell? the distance was to be meas- 
ured by the energy of a man and the 
urgency of his wish to be there. The 
tribesmen were off with the flocks to good 
pasturage; but the sheikh remained, in 


the long road 


setting 


sunset 


They were encamped near by, 
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company with these wise elderly persons, 
to preserve order, to pass judgment, and 
the like, in the event of such unhappy 
need. A poor habitation, said he,—a 
mean, impoverished housing and enter- 
tainment, a place unfit for the shoes of 
the distinguished to press, offensive to 
the eye and heart of any man, withhold- 
ing to the stomach. Never before, indeed, 
said they, had a considerable sheikh of 
et-Tih been reduced to a depth of squalor 
so repugnant to the high-born and 
wealthy as in this very instance. 

Sheikh Mirza, as I knew, would have 
been no polite Bedouin had he not de- 
famed his own state and possessions. 

“Come!” I yielded to this left-handed 


“ 


entreaty; “we will take coffee in your 
tent when the sun is gone down.” 

They held up their hands in ad- 
miration of this infinitely generous 


condescension. 





Lit 


MIRZA WAS SHEIKH OF THE WANDERING FOLK 






“itis impossible !” cried they, rey ey 
ing in this a flattering comprehension ; 
the splendor to which the khawaja 
accustomed; “it is impossible—the pl e 
is not worthy.” : a 
“ Still,” said I, firmly, “we will do ‘i . 
“The thing,” Mirza protested, “ wi ¥ 2 
demean the khawaja.” yy 
I perceived in this a compliment i f 
the khawaja’s riches and power and to t bi 


sweet and anxious luxury in which 





customarily dwelt. 

“ Nevertheless,” said I, doggedly, d 4 
termined to be as polite as the situat 
demanded, “ we will ride out in the e 
of the evening.” 

Sheikh Mirza went off in a hostly p 
turbation needing no words to interpr 
and so eoncerned were the elders that | 
was moved to pity their anxiety. It w 
however, a departure wholly dignifi 
there had been no haste or blundering 
no failure of manners, no lessening 


Petey 


self-respect, no hint of obsequiousness 


ele 


the ancient forms had been observed i: z ] 
a fashion the most punctilious — soft . 
phrases, significant and grateful, falling 
upon unaccustomed ears. I watched th 
little group move slowly over the sand 

1 grave departure, the young sheikh lead 
ing, according to his degree, the elder 
respectfully following. They passed ov 

the ridge of a great sand-drift with nm 
fickle backward turning. I was impressed 
with the dignity and understanding and 
power of them in their own place. The) 
were in perfect harmony, it seemed, with 
the desert into which they had vanished 


It had been the unhappy custom of o 
followers as we travelled these far and 
simple parts to misrepresent us in their 


own glorification; nor could I put a sto; ; 
to it, whatever I might say. We ex 


changed greetings with whomsoever w 
met, and having passed the customan 
compliments, would then inquire cor 
cerning the travellers’ degree and destin: 
tion. Observing our stout caravan and 
opulently laden pack-mules, or comi1 
upon our camp at night, these native fol! 
would satisfy their curiosity, which w 
indeed of a thirsty and intimate sort. W 
began modestly enough: at Hebron \ 
were simple travellers, bound down 1 
Egypt; but on the plains beyond Beer 
sheba we had acquired a mysterious mi 


A SHEIKII 


do, | 
learn, 
the bet- 
all th 
farmers there 
this Aboosh, the 
told 
ith much glee, having 
aught it from the lips 
t the 


to 
to 


n, having 
as amazed 
ssibly with 
‘rment of 
Jedouin 
bouts: 


nterpreter, me 


big muleteer, 
ho was speaking con- 
dentially in the 


a pilgrim. Having 


ear 


rossed the border into 
gypt, we had climbed 
and by 
so much was the impor- 


rung higher, 


tance of our servants 


exaggerated: our mis- 


sion was now a grave 
were in the 
confidence of the Egyp- 


be- 


persons to 


reality; we 


tian government; it 
all 
honor and placate us 

Lawaja, 


hooved 


and 
And now, here 
by the well of Mazaar, 
as the sheikh went off, 
[ turned curiously upon 
Aboosh. “ Look here !” 
said I, abruptly, “ will 


men, 


mules. 


you please tell me what 

is my station in life at 

the present moment ?” 
He laughed. 


“Out with it!” I insisted. 


“You are a high English judge,” he 
replied, “travelling for pleasure and in- 
formation.” 

“How high?” I asked. 

“T think,” he answered, gently, “that 
there is no more important in all 
land.” 

3y whom have I been exalted ?” 

“Tt was Corporal Ali, this time,” said 
he. “He was a Prince in the Soudan be- 
fore he enlisted. 


Eng- 


Doubtless he chooses to 
serve a distinguished master.” 

This was a Soudanese from El Arish, 
a sentinel and guide—a _ sharp-witted, 
English-trained soldier of the garrison, 
who blacked his legs, I used to fancy, with 
stove polish every morning. It was a 
pleasant of his, founded, no 
doubt, upon our intimacy with the colo- 
nel; but I would have none of it. 


invention 


I com- 


OF ET-TIH. 


MUSTAPA, THE CAMEL-DRIVER 


manded that 
stantly be 
Ali 
having been sworn by 
Prophet to fulfil it 
his return I was chagrined to learn that 
the rumor of our high station had not 
eome to the ears of the sheikh—who had 
thereupon naturally drawn his own con- 
that the An 
exalted judge, then, was I, younge 


Sheikh Mirza should in- 
enlightened and relieved; and 
was despatched this mission, 
the beard of the 
righteously. Upon 


upon 


clusion rumor was true. 
the 


:hawaja my secretary. 


We rode out after sunset, Aboosh (the 
admirable and the younger 
khawaja and I, with Rachid afoot—that 
ragged vagabond and poet of Jerusalem 
who had followed from Beer- 
“The khawaja will indulge me!” 
“Here am I, Rachid, 


going down from Jerusalem into Egypt 


dragoman ) 


our camp 
sheba. 


he begged. poor 
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to see the world, riding upon his own poor, 
weary feet; and shall he then miss the 
sight of a very sheikh of this wild desert 
in his black tent of hair? Ah, but the 
khawaja will surely indulge his poor, 
faithful poet and story-teller!”—and here 
was this beloved Rachid, striding ahead 
with the guide of Mirza. The wind was 
gone down; the clouds were all vanished 
from the western sky; a clear twilight 
it was, still and colorless, with the first 
stars surely appearing in the round, vel- 
vet sky, and a°full moon imminent under 
the horizon. We presently passed from 
deep sand to a salt swamp—a flat, dismal, 
reedy, stagnant expanse, foul in the midst 
of the clean desert. There were pools 
encrusted with a strange slime, not green 
and familiar, but of a crisp and ghastly 
white; and albeit the ground was hard 
underfoot, it was slippery and clammy 
and as treacherously giving as the rotting 
ice of some disgusting pond. In the fail- 
ing light, with night swiftly falling and 
the way uncertain, here was no grateful 
path, but a repulsive desolation of the 
world—a place of false water and hor- 
ribly unnatural - appearing vegetation. 
We followed Mirza’s guide, who led eare- 
lessly, uplifted from his task, it seemed, 
by the engaging conversation of Rachid. 
The place was like a quicksand; disaster 
waited upon any deviation from the be- 
wildering road; the progress was at best 
over a crust, with a grasping depth of 
salt mire beneath. The younger kha- 
waia’s eamel broke through to his belly, 
and I made sure that a delicate leg would 
be broken; but for a moment the beast 
rested, awaiting, it seemed, the worst of 
his situation; then with amazingly pa- 
tient and intelligent caution he got to 
solid ground, grunting a bit, in a satisfied 
way, and gravely proceeded as though 
nothing had happened, giving the same 
impression of stupidity as before. My 
horse floundered in the camel’s wake; 
he plunged in alarm, continuing to cry 
and strive, and must be cleverly per- 
suaded from his dangerous predicament. 
I recall that his terror had not passed, 
that he was trembling and uneasy, when 
I remounted, wet to the waist. We were 
glad to be away from this flat salty 
swamp to the deep sand of the desert 
which we had heretofore cursed for its 
difficulty. It was not so greatly an es- 
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cape from tedium and peril that gratifi 












us, I think; it was the leaving behind 
like a disgustful thing, come unexpect 
forever done with—of a place horril 
because of its treachery, not seeking, | 
repugnantly indifferent; because of i 
breathless and slimy stagnancy, fruitf 
only in uknaturalness. .. . 


It was grown dark; but the rim of t! 
moon was appearing above the black and 


cloudy rolling outline of the desert—th 
sandy barren which for these ten day 
had been a distance whose hot horiz 


had yet to be achieved. There was a lo 

hill, deep for the horses, a struggle t 

surmount; then a grove of date palm, 
lying in a hollow, with moonlit places—a 
thin grove, springing from the sand, with 
out a well or any blade of grass. Her 
the habitation of the Sheikh 
Mirza—a small, square enclosure, in th 
midst of the grove, walled with palm 
skilfully The women’s 
quarters were near by, but yet did not 
intrude upon the masculine importance, 
so that the sheikh dwelt aloof from his 
wives, in the way of the roosterish men 
of those parts, who will tolerate no lessen 
ing of the majesty of their sex. Sheikh 
Mirza’s dwelling was partitioned in two; 


was wise 


leaves woven. 


there was a guest place by the gate, where 
the coffee fire was now glowing, and an 
inner sleeping-chamber: these all open to 
the sky, save that the couch was sheltered 
with a black cloth of goat’s hair, and 
some part of the outer room was roofed 
with a thatch of leaves. It was all! swept 
clean against our coming. I was remind 
ed of a child’s play-house by the mud floor 
and tiny proportions; it seemed, I fancied, 
that some housewifely little maid had 
but now swept and put to rights. But 
this tender fancy was soon dispelled by 
the sight of Mirza’s grave, dark face, bent 
over the coffee fire, which he was nursing 
to a blaze. We were then seated in a 
circle about the fire with.the elders; and, 
presently, for our thirst was coffee, and 
for our hunger a bowl of crushed dates: 
whereupon we ate and drank and heavily 
smoked, and were for a long time silent. 
No breath of wind was stirring; the 
palm leaves were listless and still, the 
sand inert, the whole world voiceless. 
Beyond the gate of the enclosure and the 
trunks and shadows of the grove, the 
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by Lawren S. Harris 


THEY HAD MADE CAMP BY THE WELL 
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desert went white and vacant to the far- 
off rising yellow moon, with no vegeta- 
tion to interrupt the misty sweep, nor 
any living thing to break the heavy-lying 
pause and silence. Presently, turning 
from this languorous prospect, I put a 
shocking question to the sheikh. It was 
direct and abrupt in the Western way, 
and impious. The man was startled and 
concerned; the elders of his tribe were 
troubled with suspicion—a mere flash 
of impoliteness, however, instantly con- 
trolled, but disclosing a very gulf of dif- 
ference between these Arabs and our 
Western minds and ways. 

“Do you believe in God?” I asked. 

“Truly, khawaja!” Sheikh Mirza an- 
swered, pityingly. 

“ There is but one God, and Mohammed 
is His Prophet,” the elders pattered, ac- 
cording to the form. 











Some uneasiness still remained 
the little group, appearing mostly 
restless, questioning glances exchang 
but the sheikh was placidly regard 
me, at any rate, and I proceeded, rud 
as before. 

“ Why?’ T demanded. 

Sheikh Mirza mused. “God willi 
he replied, gently, “I will answer your 
question: I look up at the stars.” 

It was a good answer. 


I remembered what the sheikh’s tribes- 
men had said of their situation in t! 
thirsty barren. “Come!” said I, bold] 
“is this God a beneficent God ?” 

“Truly, khawaja!” 

I caught in the answer some expressio. 
of pain. It was an amazed ejaculati 
too, and might have been voiced in horror 
and resentment had the politeness of th 
sheikh been less; but hi 
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was a mild man, and 
spoke gently, yet lifting 
his hands, involuntarily, 
in some anxious protest 
against blasphemy. 

“Do your people go 
lean of hunger?” I asked. 

“It is true,” said he; 
“they die of hunger and 
thirst in this desert.” 

“Are there deformi- 
ties amongst you ?” 

“Truly. khawaja: we 
have the blind and the 
imbecile and the crip- 
pled, according to the 
will of God.” 

“Are men good or 
evil according as their 
fathers were ?” 

“Tt is indeed true in 
some cases,” 

“Listen!” said I. 

“ Ged willing,” he re 
sponded, drawing near 
er, “I will carefully 
listen.” 

“Are the poor op 
pressed?” I began, r 
ollecting, as complet: 
as might be at that mo- 
ment, every woe of lif 
I knew; “are the weak 











A GRAVE DEPARTURE, THE YOUNG SHEIKH LEADING 


ravished? do mothers 
die in childbed ? do sons 


1h 





Shei 
“ha 
God 


said 


just 
is bh 


A SHEIKH 


OF ET-TIH. 








ite their fathers ? do if 


, 


s love hopelessly ? 


ildren die by acci 
? is labor unreward- 
d ambition thwart- 
s there a me rciless 
and greed in 
e, which will not yield 
there 
ands ready for the 
the 


from the 


your 


rrection‘ are 


rder of unwary 
thievery 
protected? are not evil 
triumphant amongst 
and the virtuous ones 
the 


pe or 


tims of vile? 


here my cata- 
cue of complaints came 
its untimely and pain- 
conclusion. 
things,” said 
Mirza, 


the 


“ These 
gravely, 
will of 


Sheikh 

happen by 
God.” 

os Here, 
said I, “ 

“There is no _ in- 
replied; “ it 
is but a seeming.” 

“The tears,” I protest- 
d, “ are real enough!” 


then, surely,” 


is injustice.” 


istice,” he 


“ Truly, khawaja,” said 
ne, gently. 

de- 
him, 
God 


then,” JI 
manded, to try 
that 


“ Tow, 


“can you say 














is good ?” 
moment Sheikh 
pondered 


For a ~ GOD 


Mirza heavily, 

stirring the dying coals of the coffee fire. 
“God willing,” he replied, looking up 
at last, “I will answer your question: 
Lives there a man wiser than God who 
shall sit in judgment the 


of God “ad 


upon acts 


It was an excellent answer, I thought. 
brief catechism, and 
though we sat in a desert, guests of this 
Mohammedan, question and answer—the 
. and A. of the nearly forgotten book— 
seemed yet familiar. I began it, as a 
vhim, in this way: “ What,” said I, “is 
the chief end of man?’ 

To serve God, khawaja.” 
“What ambition,” I 
herish ?” 


The re ensued a 


asked, ” do you 


WILLING, I 


WILL ANSWER YOUR QUESTION 


“To serve God.” 

“What most do you desire in all the 
: rid e 

“To serve God perfectly.” 
“What most do you fear?” 
“To fail to serve Him.” 
How shall a man best us 
In the service of God.” 
How shall a man serve God?” 

“Tf his life be 
resignation.” 

“Tow,” said I, “shall a man be happy 
in this world?” 

“Tt is not hard, khawaja; if he live 
temperately, he will surely be happy.” 

“ What your 
tribe ?” 

“God willing,” he replied, quickly, “I 


- his life ?” 


“ 


“ 


an example of pious 


good do you seek for 
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will answer your question: 
people live at peace.” 
“ And in prosperity ?” 


To have my 


“It is the selfsame thing,” said he. 

The sheikh’s young son came in, curi- 
osity having got the better of his shyness 
at last; he sidled confidently to his fa- 
ther, and was there embraced (in the way 
of these Arab fathers); presently he had 
snuggled close to his father’s feet, and 
was become one of our company. I in- 
quired then, in a blundering way, con- 
cerning the boy’s education: would he be 
sent to the schools in Cairo? 

“ He was born here,” was the answer. 

“What matter?” 

“Te will then truly live here.” 

“Tt is the custom of the Western fa- 
thers,” I ventured, “to advance their 
sons above themselves.” 

“ How may this be done?” he asked. 

“It is said,” I replied, “that the edu- 
cation of the schools promotes it.” 

“Tf I send my son away to the schools,” 
he answered, like a man who had pon- 
dered much upon the problem and become 
resolved, “I shall accomplish his ruin. 
If I send him away, he will either remain 
away or return; if he remain, he will be 
forever unhappy, having been born to the 
freedom of this airy desert; if he return, 
he will be forever unhappy also, having 
tasted indulgence, having been corrupted 
by the luxury of the city. Now, if I 
send my son away to the schools, and if 
he remain away, he will either succeed 
or fail in life. But how, born in this 
desert, shall he succeed, being forever at 
a disadvantage in an alien place? If he 
succeed, what shall compensate him for 
the stress and confinement he must suffer ? 
He must live in a room; but how shall he 
endure to live in a room? And if he fail, 
what then shall become of him? I will 
keep my son with his tribesmen in the 
sand, that he may be strong and coura- 
geous and free. Here we dwell content, 
cultivating our few dates, raising our 
flocks in peace, exchanging our poor 
wealth for the corn and cloth of other 
places, so satisfying all our simple needs. 
What shall a man want more than his 
freedom? We are oppressed neither by 
labor nor wicked men; and we live in our 
own place, according to the will of God.” 

“You are, then, content with the life 
you have lived?” 











“hs 60.” 

“And would live it over again, deed 
for deed, day by day, as you have | 
it, since the beginning?” 

“Truly, khawaja!” 

My question had never before lx 
answered in this way. I was amaz 

“ What is the explanation of your « 
tentment?” I demanded. 

He looked up bewildered. 

“ Why,” I repeated, “ are you content?” 

“God willing,” he replied, enlightened, 
‘I will answer your question: I li 
where I was born.” 


It seemed, after all, as we rode back 
a good place to live. It was wide and 
clean and far remote from noise and 
strife and fervent wishing and 
throng. Nothing clamored, nothing 
pressed, nothing suffered, nothing pur 
sued, nor was there sight or sound of 
despair. Neither right nor wrong pre- 
sented itself; there was neither wisdom 
nor folly in the world, no appeal, no d 
mand, no contrary opinion, neither warn 
ing nor invitation. Fear was gone wit! 
hope ; expectation had failed—there was 
no future beyond the casual glance ahead. 
And, to be sure, the desert was a beauti 
ful and grateful place to ride in that 
night—a soft path, followed with 
haste or handling of the reins. Th 
moon was high, the farther heavens soft 
and deep and all alight with brilliant 
stars. We skirted the salt marsh, riding 
slowly and in silence through a_per- 
fect silence. A little wind blew up—n 
more than a cooling breeze, coming i 
puffs from the direction of the s 
They were long ago all gone to sleep in 
the camp; and when we were dismounted, 
when the horses and camel were tethered, 
when Aboosh was stowed away, whet 
when the younger khawaja was stretched 
out to sleep, I walked apart, where was 
no glimpse of the tents. The wind was 
still blowing, but not risen—a gentle 
stirring of the night air: no more tha 
that.. But the sand was moving: I lis 
tened, with my ear close—and I cou! 
hear the low swish of the grains. To t! 
remotest places of the wide white circ! 
of the world the sand was moving. 

“The sand is restless,” I sighed, echo 
ing the melancholy of Sheikh Mirza. 


Rachid was snuggled beneath his rug 











Two Lyrics 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR 


ADAPTED FROM THE ITALIAN OF VITTORIA MARINI 


A MYSTERY 


O STRANGE, mysterious guest, 
Whence dost thou come to me? 
From what far realm where silver stars 


Shine soft beyond the sunset bars? 
Across what crystal sea? 


Thou art no laughing Love, 
Rose-crowned and garlanded, 

With young Dreams floating at thy side, 

While Joy swings all her portals wide, 
And Fear and Doubt have fled. 


Thy face is turned away, 
I cannot see thine eyes; 
I know not if they look on me 
Or kindly, or reproachfully, 
Or wide with slow surprise. 


Why hast thou sought my door, 
O thou unbidden guest ? 

To bid thee go I do not dare, 

Nor to come in my cup to share,— 
Tell me thy name and quest! 


Il.—A MYSTERY SOLVED 


Come in, thou heavenly guest,— 
Lo! I fling wide the door! 

At last, at last, 1 see thy face 

All radiant with celestial grace; 
Come, to go forth no more! 


Come in, thou strange, sweet guest! 
Proudly I bid thee stay; 

I know thee now for what thou art, 

The one sole warder of my heart,— 
Keep thou the key alway! 


Come in, imperious guest! 
To thy behest I yield; 
I give my soul, my heart, my hand, 
Surrendering all to thy command,— 
Be thou my crown and shield! 


Come in, thou kingly guest! 
Low in the dust I bow; 
T kneel to lave thy royal feet, 
Bringing rich balms and odors sweet,— 
Lord of my life art thou! 






















































































































































‘‘A Spanish Countess’’ 


HOUGH little more than a name to most collectors, 
Goya is a distinct influence in painting, linking 
the old masters with the moderns. He is a brilliant 
exponent of the theory of personality, and must be counted 
among the revolutionary forces in modern art, having 
deeply influenced such men as Delacroix, Regnault, and 
Manet. During the hundred years that elapsed after 
Velasquez and Murillo had passed, Spanish art could 
boast of no painter of note, until Goya, returning from 
Rome in 1775 at thirty vears of age, revived the art of 
his country. His magnetism, audacity, and love of ad- 
venture made him a popular favorite, and his impetuous 
nature caught the life of his time and depicted it 
vividly. His records, though audacious and fantastic, 
are keenly observant and analytical and show tremendous 
vitality. While his compositions betray a fondness for 
the bizarre and sceptical, his portraits reveal the force 
of his personality and set forth the mysterious quality 
of life with fascinating reality. In portraiture he found 
popular appreciation, his studio being the resort of the 
scholars, statesmen, courtiers, and famous women of his 
time, and while his work is uneven in excellence it is 
never uninteresting; for his portraits are usually marked 
by vivacity, and are so modern in the desire to express 
life that the painter might have lived in our own time. 
In fact, a French critic has termed him a man of the 
future, regarding him as more than a hundred years in 
advanee of his century. 

This portrait of a titled dame, now owned by Mr. James 
Creelman, is one of masterly technique, and realistically 
presents not only the external embodiment of the subject, 
but her character as well. Of the painter’s earlier style, 
it shows such rare charm of harmonious color as would 
distinguish it in any collection. It suggests the Spain 
of the eighteenth century, with its splendor and its gloom, 
its gallantry and its intrigue. Deeply interested in life 
about him, when Goya died, in 1828, he left an immortal 
record of his time. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 
































“A SPANISH COUNTESS,” BY GOYA 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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N the annual 
Academy, in those earlier pages de- 


eatalogue of Stiver 


voted to the sonorous trumpeting of 
distinguished names, none was more hon- 
orably proclaimed than Anthony Johns, 
B.A., Professor of English, Literature, 
and History. It was an impressive 
pamphlet with the academy seal solemnly 
graven on its title-page, the seal a dec- 
orative device (the pretty invention of 
Miss Lollie Blayne, instructor in china- 
painting at Stiver) in which the Tree of 
Knowledge, sustained and nourished by 
the Waters of Life, and hugged ecstat- 
ically by the Serpent of Wisdom, sheltered 
from unseen Winds of Error what might 
not be observed at first, down in the fore- 
ground: an Etruscan Lamp of Truth, 
well trimmed and burning bravely in that 
classic shade. 

In these annual panegyrics there was 
no slightest reference to that resource 
of resources which in those early days 
had given to Stiver its peculiar merit 
among academies, and, moreover, a 
kind of spiritual charm. I refer to 
the unselfish and unfailing loyalty with 
which the faculty of that struggling 
institution, mindful of its seal and 
symbol, threw to those Winds of Error 
all false academic pride and squeamish- 
ness, all natural preferences and predilec- 
tions, scorning no drudgery, however 
humble, to keep Truth burning in their 
mortgaged halls. 

“Anthony Johns, B.A., Professor of 
English, Literature, and History,” had 
a properly respectful sound, but ev- 
ery man Jack, and every Jill, who 
went to Stiver knows that Old Smile- 
awhile Johns, Old Pipe-and-Book Tony, 
was not above common things as well, 
and helped out cheerfully in kindergarten 
Latin, elementary algebra, and arith- 
metic; and that in years when the wolf 
was at Stiver’s door, and the Astronom- 
ical Instrument Company slept with one 
eye upon the telescope (that lens with 
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a string to it, that gem and glory of th 
catalogue), Smileawhile seasoned his 
courses now and then with a dash of 
botany, or a pinch of bookkeeping, which 
was as garlic to his uncommercial nose. 
and could even be counted upon to ad 
minister a little very mild psychology 
upon oceasion, if the lesson fell in thé 
easier semester of the year. 

But those days were over now, happily 
for Stiver—unhappily for Anthony Johns. 
With the mortgage lifted and the tel 
scope paid for, and the old wolf skinned 
and stuffed and mounted behind the very 
door he had sniffed so hungrily, Stiver 
was a famous name. The Tree of Knowl 
edge put forth fresh leaves; the Serpent 
of Wisdom sloughed his old coat and got 
a new one of golden seales; and a Roches- 
ter burner, so they say, was added to th« 
Lamp of Truth. 

And Stiver must be as spruce in 
English and as modern in history as in 
other matters. There were new buildings 
to be oceupied, new men, new methods, 
and new apparatus to be installed, new 
hopes to be fulfilled. Anthony Johns was 
of the old Stiver and its modest wares. 
Moreover, he was seventy-three. 

Various expedients were suggested to 
an embarrassed board. A year’s leave of 
absence might pave the way: Time solves 
all problems. Or, better still, and more 
economical, it was thought, the “ gentle- 
man under consideration” might be in 
duced, kindly but firmly, to retire—with 
laurel—from the active duties of his post, 
while still pe:mitting to a grateful in- 
stitution the use, for a time, of his hon- 
cored name! A banquet, even, might b: 
tendered, with eulogies to remove sus- 
picion of reproach. It was a pity that 
so promising a stratagem could not be 
chosen, but a young professor intervened. 
He had no connection with Stiver, it 
is true, but his specialties, oddly enough, 
were English, Literature, and History, 
and he wrote to say that the proposed 
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ngement would not be compatible 
th his self-respect; that a man of his 
ding could not be outranked even in 
ry, even in the catalogue, by an 
tiquated honorary head.” 
Balm for a wounded heart, it was then 
egested, might lie in a minor professor- 
p, or a post as librarian, or some such 
e, if such existed. Alas! they did 
t exist. 
‘Well, then,” cried the exasperated 
rd, “let the truth be told him!” 
ld, but by whom? It should be 
with delicacy. By whom, then, but 
old friend Fiddle? The very man! 
Fiddle was not so denominated in the 
talogue. His name was Ridelle: hence 
Riddle—but, as he was a fidgety Riddle, 
nee Fiddle—than which nothing, to a 
hoolboy, could be more plain. But Fid- 
declined. He declined in French, his 
itive language; he declined in 
which he also taught; and finally 
declined in a kind of original Volapiik, 
with enough English elements to be com- 
prehended, more unmistakably even than 
his other tongues. So the trustees 


Ger- 


wned, and in desperation assigned the 
sad duty to Stiver’s new president, Bar- 
naby Wells. 

Wells, who was but forty-five, and of 

isiderable horse-power in the modern 


holarship which translates sausages 
to endowment funds, declared that 
hat Stiver needed was young men— 
red-blooded leaders, who would 
ck the line hard; men who had broken 
rib or two on the gridiron, match- 
g their fellows, muscle for muscle, bone 
r bone; who could hit out straight 
m the shoulder in fair play and its 
lefence, and who by precept and example 
ild teach honor and manliness as well 
Greek roots. He had only recently 
me acquainted with Professor Johns, 
d he would be kind to him, but—and 
re Dr. Wells snapped his teeth together, 
aking between them—he would do his 
ity: he would be firm. 
[t was a mild spring evening, a May 
ening near the close of the academic 
ear, when the doctor, swallowing distaste 
for his unpleasant errand, called deter- 
minedly upon Professor Johns. [His 
knock was answered by the little old gen- 
tleman himself in slippers and a faded 
dressing-gown, his face, after his first ex- 
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pression of astonishment at his unusual 
guest, betraying such radiance as the 
doctor had never beheld in it before. 

“T am delighted, sir. 
me have your stick. And your hat. 
your coat. Come in to the lamp. Come 
in to the lamp. The fact is, Doctor, 
I was about to call upon you myself. 
Yes, sir, I was about to call upon you, to 
inform you—to inform you, sir, of a most 
charming, most surprising, most—most re- 
markable thing which has just happened !”’ 

“T shall be glad to hear of it,” the 
doctor replied, pleased, on the whole, that 
his mission might wait. 

“Well, then, I'll tell you,” the pro- 
fessor went on, so tremulous that he 
dropped his pipe. “TI believe you don’t 
smoke, Doctor?” 

“ Never.” 

“And do you—do you object to the 
er—fragrance ?” 

“The smell,” said the doctor, “ makes 
me ill. Still—” 

“No matter. No matter,” the profes- 
sor replied, laying his pipe upon the table 
and seating himself amiably enough, 
though guiltily, conscious as he was that 
the aroma of cube-cut already pervaded 
the air. “No matter,” he repeated, 
smilingly. He endeavored to settle him- 
self more calmly in his chair, but either 
for want of his accustomed solace, or be- 
cause his message was not compatible 
with crossed legs and reclining ease, he 
was soon up again, nervous, eager, sit- 
ting upon the very brink of the cushion 
and waving his hand. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “I have good news 
for you.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Good news, sir. An aunt of mine, 
ninety years old, is dead!” 

The doctor smiled. 

“Good news, Professor ?” 

“N-no,” the professor admitted, “I 
don’t know that it is quite—quite respect- 
ful, or accurate, to call it so. Still, the— 
the significance of a painful event, Doctor, 
may be beautiful, and even—even cheer- 
ful, sir, as I think you will admit. The 
fact is this aunt of mine, dying, has 
left me five hundred dollars!” 

“Tndeed!” said the doctor. “That is 
good, I admit. And what shall you dk 
with this fortune? Retire from Stiver 
and live on the income?” 


Let 
And 


Come in. 
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He smiled pleasantly, but the pro- 
fessor shook his head, his eyes twinkling. 

“T’ve thought it all over, Doctor, and 
I’ve made up my mind. I thought of 
putting it in the bank, and} thought of 
loaning it out at interest, but both plans 
seemed selfish in an old bachelor like me, 
without a chick or a child, or poor rela- 
tive even, to leave it to. So I said to my- 
self: ‘Johns, old boy, to whom are you 
indebted in this world of trouble, which 
you are so soon to leave?” 

The professor paused. 

“ Well,” he added, laying his hand upon 
his heart, “the answer came — here. 
‘Your wife, Johns.’ That was the an- 
swer.” 

“ Wife!” exclaimed the doctor, in some 
alarm. “Surely you don’t intend to— 
you don’t contemplate—” 

The professor shook with delight. 

“Why not?” he asked. “I never was 
blither in my life, sir, than I am now.” 

“TI can well believe you,” the doctor 
answered, gazing blankly at the other’s 
face. “ Still—” 

“ Perhaps,” said the professor, gleeful- 
ly, “I may be already married. Had you 
thought of that?” 

“ Married!” cried the doctor. 

The professor chuckled. 

“ Why, my dear Doctor, I’ve been mar- 
ried these thirty years.” 

“Thirty years!” repeated the doctor. 
“©an it be possible!” 

“Thirty years,” replied the professor, 
“and there’. a riddle for you.” 

“Professor Johns,” gasped the doctor, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that you have 
kept this secret for thirty years!” 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply. “It 
has been as plain as the nose on my face, 
sir. But the world—the world,” the pro- 
fessor repeated, shaking his head sadly, 
“jis blind.” 

The doctor stared. 

“JT don’t wnderstand you,” he said. 
“This alliance, you say, has been go- 
ing on—” 

“Yes, sir,” the professor interposed. 
“With the Widow Stiver, sir. With 
Mrs. Stiver Academy Johns. Our buxom 
academy, sir, has been my bride, sir, for 
thirty happy golden years!” 

“O-oh!” said the doctor, much relieved. 

“Yes, sir,” the professor continued, 
laughing delightedly, “she has been my 
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blushing bride, sir,—my dimpled darling, 
sir, for thirty years.” 

But the doctor did not join in th 
merriment. 

“This money, then,” he said, “do | 
understand that you contemplate—” 

“ Exactly,” interposed the professor. 
rising and marching up and down tlh: 
rug. “I do contemplate. I contemplat: 
—and with the greatest pleasure, my dea: 
Doctor—sharing my little fortune with 
Stiver Academy.” 

“A very noble purpose, surely,” th 
doctor replied, with an embarrassed air. 
“But how, may I ask?” 

“ Ah!” said the professor. “That’s m) 
story. That’s why I wanted to see you. 
That’s why I’m glad you’re here.” 

He was so happy now that he stuffed 
his old pipe and lighted it, unmindf» 
of the doctor’s cough, and standing with 
his hands behind him, puffed a while over 
his secret before he spoke. 

“Five hundred dollars,” he said, “ is 
a good deal, Doctor, and not a good 
deal; certainly not an enormous sum, 
say at four per cent.; and yet, Doctor, 
I’ve discovered an investment, sir, that 
will bring in compound interest! 
pound interest!” 

“ None of those get-rich-quick swindles, 
I hope,” said Barnaby Wells. 

“Not a bit of it,” was the answer. 
“ This is a sure thing.” 

“Oh, they all say that,” remarked th 
other, shaking his head. The professor 
said nothing, but opened a drawer in his 
desk. He took out an envelope and from 
it a paper, which he handed to Wells 
with a triumphant grin. 

“Look at that,” he said. 

“Copper?” inquired the 
“ What’s this /—~— Europe—’ ” 

The professor laughed gayly. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said. “I sail for Liver- 
pool on the twenty-second day of June! 
Three days after Commencement.” 

“You are going abroad?” 

The professor nodded. 

“To England,” he said, “and Scot 
land; yes, and to Ireland, bedad, if the 
money holds out. I’m going abroad, Doc- 
tor. I’m going abroad!” 

He was like a boy, prowling excitedly 
about the room, picking up objects and 
laying them down again, studying th: 
books upon his shelves as if he had never 
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IN THE 
them before, and when he could no 

rer repress himself, coming to the 
to stand, smiling and smoking, be- 
the doctor, who sat there, speechless, 
the steamship ticket in his hands. 


Yes, sir, ’m going abroad. I’m go- 


ping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
unted Hilboro’, hungry Grafton, 
,iging Exhall, papist Wixford, 
eggarly Broom and drunken Bidford. 


| there’ll be a ‘last year’s pippin with 
sh of caraways’ for me, Doctor, at 

ster Shallow’s in Gloucestershire !” 
Well,” said the doctor, “ I—I scarcely 
what to say, Professor Johns.” 
I'm going second cabin,” the pro- 
r went on, “and on the other side I 
travel third class, and I shall walk 
good deal, and stop at the cheapest inns, 
| in that way, you see, I shall save for 

photographs, which are very reason- 
e, I am told. Even the post-cards are 


| to be beautiful, very beautiful.” 
Photographs ?” queried Barnaby Wells. 


Yes; for the lectures I shall deliver 

n I return,” the professor explained. 

“Tllustrated lectures, you understand, in 

mnection with my courses. And I shall 

present the photographs to the Stiver 

museum, of eourse. Oh, I shall bring 
ick two or three thousand, I suppose.” 

The doctor looked down at the steam- 

p ticket, and up at the professor, and 

vn at the ticket again. 

‘But,” he said, more for the sake of 
saying something than for any real doubt 
that he entertained, “can you do all that 

five hundred dollars ?” 

“Oh, I think so. I think so, Doctor. 
At least I trust so. Bayard Taylor, I 
clieve, spent that sum in two years’ travel 

it, if I remember rightly. ‘That was 

g ago, to be sure, but J ought to keep 
going for three months, I should think.” 

“Have you—have you really comple- 
ted all these arrangements, then?” the 
doctor imquired, gravely, and with a 
troubled frown. 

“Oh yes,” was the airy answer. “ My 
passage is paid for, as you see yourself. 
And I have given up my lodgings here, 
and I sail—I sail, Doctor, on the morning 
of the twenty-second day of June. Yes, 
ir,” he eried, the old excitement re- 
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turning at the mere thought of that 
embarkation, “I sail on the morning 
of the twenty-second day of June—for 
Europe — for Arden! — Avon! — Gras- 
mere !—Windermere!—braes of Yarrow! 
—Ayr!—ay, Ayr!—and Doonside!—and 
Afton Water!” He was chanting them, 
as if he saw them already in the shadows 
just over the doctor’s head. “ Oh, there’ll 
be a fine old flavor of hawthorn and 
heather in the air when I come back 
to you, Doctor, in the fall! I shall 
teach—then!” 

“No doubt it will be delightful,” mur 
mured the doctor, still the 
paper in his hand. 

“TI shall teach then,” repeated the pro- 
fessor, his eyes glowing. “ Why, Doctor, 
’'m going to— 


staring at 


Shallow rivers to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals, 
and I’ll come home, sir, whistling Arden 
tunes, I'l] warrant you. And all Stiver 
shall dance to them! We'll have a regular 
May-pole of a time in the English de 
partment! Why, already, sir, I feel mor 
like a boy than I have felt in fifty years!” 

“T believe you,” said the doctor, smil- 
ing despite himself. “ You look it.” 

“Tt’s the dream of half a century com- 
ing true,” said the professor. “ Here I’ve 
been teaching Arden and Windermere and 
Afton Water these fifty years, and I was 
afraid—I was very much afraid, sir, that 
I should never set eyes upon them.” His 
face was grave, but only for a moment. 
“ Now,” said he, smiling again and like a 
child,—* now, unexpectedly, I am ”—he 
waved a hand—“ going abroad, at seventy 
three. Doctor, this joy comes to me in the 
very nick of time, sir!” 

The doctor rose quietly. 

“In the very nick of time, as you 
say, professor.” 

“Stay,” said the other. “It is I who 
have done the talking. Perhaps you had 
something to say to me?” 

“ No,” said the doctor, shaking his head 
and laying the steamship ticket on the 
table. “No; I was going by and dropped 
in, that was all. But I must congratulate 
you most heartily on your coming voy- 
age. It means more to you—” 

Here the President of Stiver smiled 
thoughtfully at Professor Johns. 

“ ___more, even, than you dream.” 
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tent of the surface materials of 

the earth is steadily advancing. 
Between two and three hundred measure- 
ments effected on rock substances, oceanic 
sediments, and sea waters are now avail- 
able. A greater number will, indeed, be 
required before the time for full and 
final discussion of the results is reached. 
Nevertheless, the materials investigated 
are so various, their mode of occurrence 
and geological position so different, that 
it is probably safe to conclude that no 
very wide divergence from the trend and 
bearing of existing experiments is likely 
to arise. The earlier measurements and 
those of the present writer differ, indeed, 
by a little. The quantities measured are, 
however, of the same order, and all the 
geological questions arising may be dis- 
cussed on the general mean of the avail- 
able results. 

The first feature which strikes those 
who newly enter into this subject is the 
extraordinary minuteness of the quanti- 
ties of radium involved. The measure- 
ments are all in billionths of a gram per 
gram of material investigated. In sea 
waters the measurements are to the order 
of the hundredth or thousandth part of 
this minute quantity. Those ignorant of 
the basis on which the measurements are 
effected, and who are unable to get away 
from the limits imposed by the chemical 
balance, find here sometimes occasicn for 
scepticism. Others, again, accepting the 
measurements, find it hard to imagine 
how quantities so minute can possibly 
heat up the whole earth and effect great 
geological developments. The best remedy 
for such doubts is study and careful con- 
sideration of the basis upon which radio- 
active science rests. A less to be com- 
mended remedy is the submission to au- 
thority and the acceptance without ques- 
tion of the conclusions of those who have 
given so much thought to their acquisition. 


()": knowledge of the radium con- 


The reader may readily convince him 
self that some of the results arrived at 
and which appear most startling are mer 
questions of the use of the multiplicatioy 
table. Thus, if the statement that tl 
quantity of radium in a cubie centimetr 
of sea water is of the order of the hu 
dredth part of the billionth of a gram 
is considered along with the number of 
cubie centimetres of sea water in th 
ocean, it will be found that the startling 
statement that 20,000 tons of radium c%- 
ist dissolved in the waters of the seas is 
fully justified. Again, but by a some- 
what longer train of reasoning, but stil] 
with no more mathematics than simple 
arithmetic, no more knowledge of geology 
than the elementary facts of solvent d 
nudation, it may be shown that ther 
must be more than a million tons of 
radium contained in the sediments which 
are deposited over the floor of the ocean. 
Such great conclusions derived from th 
measurements effected on samples of ma- 
terials in the laboratory and the most 
direct and simple reasoning must afford 
occasion for thought, and should be borne 
in mind when in the more speculativ: 
parts of our subject we reach from the 
elemental data to conclusions affecting 
the past and future of the globe itself. 

The great quantities of radium which 
we have just concluded to exist in the 
ocean! and its sediments are, of course, 
derived by denudative processes from the 
rocks. We can, indeed, detect the radio- 
active materials in the rivers on their 
way to the ocean. Yet this great accumu- 
lation represents but a trifling spoliation 
of the rocks, the forces of denudation :f- 
fecting, relatively speaking, the mere sur- 
face. We are logically bound to conclud 
that downwards in the materials from 
which all this radium has been derived 
further stores of radium exist. Indeed, 
observations do not as yet afford any lim- 
it to the downward extension of radio 
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activity. The Simplon tunnel penetrates 
ancient sediments and gneisses at a depth 

f one and a half miles from the surface, 
and the St. Gothard reaches inte mate- 
rials of unknown origin forming the core 
of the great massif; yet the radium is 
still there: in the Simplon rather more 
than the average in quantity; in the St. 
Gothard under the average for the cen- 
tral parts of the tunnel, above it for the 
rocks of the northern end. Nor is the 
currence of radium conditioned by the 
age of the strata. In the earliest Ar- 
chean rocks and in the most recent sedi- 
ments it is found. It occurs in igneous 
rocks of every sort. Such indisputable 
facts lead us to ask whether, indeed, 
there is any limit to the downward ex- 
tension of such quantities of radium. 
We easily show that there is a limit, and 
one which must be reached but a few 
miles beneath the surface. This is a 
very important conclusion, and requires 
a little explanation. 

The mines, borings, and tunnels which 
have been carried into the crust at many 
points over the surface of the earth alike 
confirm the fact that there is a rise of 
temperature as we go downwards. This 
rise at once indicates, and is due to, a 
flux of heat upwards to the surface. The 
amount of this heat-flow is readily caleu- 
lated on the average of the measurements 
of the temperature rise downwards. It 
comes out at about eight billion gram- 
degrees, or calories, for the whole earth 
per second. It is a mere approximation, 
of course. 

Now the rate of production of heat by 
radium and the chain of unstable sub- 
stances of which it is a member, begin- 
ning at uranium, may be estimated with 
considerable accuracy. Professoi; Ruth- 
erford estimates the amount in gram- 
degrees to be 0.056 per second per gram 
of radium. Let us now assume that all 
the heat escaping from the earth is de- 
rived from radium. On this assumption 
we evidently arrive at the total maximum 
quantity of radium responsible for the 
escaping heat by dividing the thermal 
output of the earth by the thermal 
output of a gram of radium. The 
result is so many grams of radium: 
actually 150 billion grams. More than 
this we cannot have as supplying heat 
to the surface. I may add that it is 
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not hard to show that even this would 
be an overestimate. 

So far we have gone on fairly safe 
grounds. Oan we now advance a step, 
and, taking some figure a little less than 
the 150 billion of grams, proceed to eal- 
culate the thickness of the radium-rich 
crust, assuming all the radium to be 
contained in this crust and distributed 
throughout much as we observe it at the 
surface? We are met by two difficulties 
if we do so. In the first place, we ex- 
haust all the radium in the first fifteen 
or sixteen miles downwards, and when 
we come to calculate the maximum tem- 
perature which the radium so distributed 
would give rise to, we find it is quite 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
geological facts. It would be less than 
500° centigrade, and we require much 
more than this to account for voleanic 
phenomena all over the world. In fact, 
we have made the error of locating the 
radium too near the surface, so that its 
heat too readily escapes. This is one 
difficulty. The seeond presents itself in 
the improbability that all the radium, or 
rather uranium, can be collected just in 
the upper crust. 

We meet this last logical objection 
and also the first more direct objection 
by supposing some of the radium dis- 
tributed deeper down. To this we are 
plainly urged by the facts even quite 
apart from probabilities. We know there 
is a rich surface layer; that the total 
quantity of radium sending heat to the 
surface is limited; and that the sub- 
crustal temperatures indicated by many 
geological observations cannot be ex- 
plained if we suppose the whole of the 
radium contained in the upper layer. It 
ean only be that there is a more or less 
rapid diminution after a certain depth 
is attained. What the distribution below 
this depth may be we can only specify 
in so far that (always on the assumption 
of a world whose heat-loss is made good 
from radioactive sources) we know ura- 
nium and radium must exist beneath. 
Indeed, if we allow any more than a sub- 
ordinate share of the available radium 
to the rich upper layer, we cannot ac- 
count for the sub-crustal temperature 
conditions required by geology. Assum- 
ing as an approximation that geological 
requirements call for a temperature of 
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800 C. at a depth of about twenty-five 
miles, it would appear that the radium- 
richness of the upper layer might extend 
downwards for eight or nine miles. This, 
or some number of miles nearly approxi- 
mating thereto—probably on the smaller 
side—must represent the thickness of the 
radium-rich part of the crust. Specu- 
lative as this at first sight may appear, 
the speculative element exists only in 
the fundamental assumption of there be- 
ing sufficient radium in the earth to 
make good the radiation loss at the sur- 
face. Every other step appears condi- 
tioned by the facts now at our disposal. 
As for the fundamental assumption it is 
not more speculative than ascribing the 
warmth of a room to the fire we see burn- 
ing in the grate—a room in which other 
means of heating may exist; we are not 
permitted to examine. 

This being the result of our inquiry 
as to the state of things at and near 
the surface of the earth, we are next con- 
fronted with the question of how so rich 
a radioactive layer could have been form- 
ed upon the surface. A plausible expla- 
nation can be given, and one which is in 
accord with the more sparse distribution 
of radium downwards, which we have as- 
sumed as necessary. 

Radium and its relatives are contin- 
ually giving out heat under all circum- 
stances so far as we at present know. 
Now if, when the materials of the earth 
came together, there was not an even dis- 
tribution of the uranium from which ra- 
dium is continually being derived, but 
some parts were richer in uranium than 
others, then, unless there was originally a 
very vigorous stirring up of the terres- 
trial ingredients, there would be parts of 
the earth-stuff more heated by radio- 
thermal supplies than others. There 
must ensue thermal expansion and less- 
ened density of the more radioactive 
parts, and they would move, under grav- 
itational forces, away from the centre of 
the earth, just as a portion of the ocean 
water, rising in temperature above its 
surroundings, must float up to the sur- 
face. It is probable that the materials 
composing the earth are, for some few 
hundred miles inwards from the surface, 
not considerably different in nature from 
melted diabase or basalt. Any portion in 
this great ocean of rock, attaining a tem- 
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perature considerably above the surround 
ing magma, must expand according ; 
the ordinary laws of thermal expansi: 

attain a less density than its surroun: 
ings, and float upwards towards the su: 
face. Thus at the surface would collec: 
all that material which had been sg). 
cially heated by radiothermal activity. 
and hence the observed richness of thy 
outer crust in radium would ultimate|, 
come about. 

It is probable that such a convection 
radioactive materials towards the surfa 
took place mainly in the early stages of 
earth history. But just possibly, deep 
down, such movements can still take app 
place, and superheated masses of magma “QO 
be brought up to the base of the solid It 
crust. Some of the most remarkalh) 
known developments of local plutonic hes 
would find explanation in such actions. 
Take, for instance, such a tremendous « 
currence as the outpouring of the De 
can traps of India, whereby, towar| 
the close of Cretaceous times, an area 
200,000 square miles in extent wa: 
flooded with successive outpourings 
molten rock to a depth of from 4000 to 50) 
feet. Let us suppose this mass of mat: 
rial was located originally, say, a hundred 
miles beneath the solid crust. It might 
form a great liquid sphere or laccolit! 
of about seventy-two miles in diameter. 
A calculation based on the known quan- 
tity of radium which has been detected at 
various points in these rocks shows that 
a temperature of 1000° centigrade, or 
more, above that of the surrounding rock 
stuff might be reached in the central! 
parts of the radioactive mass. We cai 
go further and find that a not inconsid 
erable force would exist, buoying up the 
whole mass towards the surface, a po 
sition i; must surely attain unless som 
unknown and very active source of dis 
turbance should mix and scatter it 
through the less radioactive materials 
around it. 

Our interpretation of the experiments 
on the surface rocks, etc., of the earth, 
is that they apply only to a relative- 
ly shallow depth, and that below that 
depth there is a diminished amount of 
uranium and radium. This view is 
forced upon us by the very nature of the 
quantities involved. When now we ¢! 
deavor to mentally penetrate still deep r 
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into the mysteries of the earth’s radio- 
activity, we find ourselves imvolved in the 
mazes of our own ignorance; one, and 
only one, probable conclusion looming to 

r vision, and that a conclusion which 
before the birth of radioactive science 
would have been deemed hardly possible. 

The conclusion is that, while the earth 
is very certainly cooling at the surface 
and to some depths inwards, there may 
be, there probably is, a rise of tempera- 
ture slowly progressing in the deep inte- 
rior. To understand the basis on which 
this statement rests we must go back to 
the historic work of Lord Kelvin, which 
appeared so long ago as the year 1862, 
“Qn the Seeular Cooling of the Earth.” 
It was then shown by Kelvin that our 
earth, if ever at the temperature of mol- 
ten roek throughout, would even after 
the lapse of one thousand million years 
have only eooled to a shallow depth, and 
that the great nucleus within, for a ra- 
dial dimension of about 3500 miles, 
would have parted with practically none 
of its heat. Kelvin assumed the internal 
materials to possess sensibly the same 
conductivity and capacity for heat as 
those external rocks which are available 
for our investigation. In short, the mass 
of hot materials surrounding this nucleus 
is great enough to supply all the surface 
loss taking place throughout this great 
lapse of time and so to protect the inner 
parts from cooling. 

Now the probable period which has 
lapsed since the formation of a stable 
crust began, is measured in tens or at 
most in hundreds of millions of years. 
A duration of one thousand million years 
is, in fact, probably ten times the geo- 
logical age of the earth. It follows that 
there has from the first been complete 
thermal insulation of the outer from the 
interior parts of the earth; an insula- 
tion due entirely to the slowness of the 
flux of heat in the terrestrial materials. 
True, this rate may be greater than Kel- 
vin assumed; that is, the inner materials 
may conduct better than those at the sur- 
face; but, even making allowance for this, 
the thermal isolation of the exterior 
parts probably remains a fact, although 
the surface loss of heat may have affect- 
ed depths greater than Kelvin’s imves- 
tigation shows. 

Unless, now, we are prepared to deny 
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that radioactive substances enter into 
the composition of about half the bulk 
of the terrestrial materials, we must con- 
clude that there is a rising temperature 
within in the central parts; the measured 
accumulation of radioactive energy which 
would not have reached the surface by 
the slow process of conductivity. Ura- 
nium is the heaviest substance known, 
and, even were it not so, the entire 
absence, or, for that matter, the entire 
absence of any one of the elements, in 
the interior ingredients, is unlikely in the 
extreme. Moreover, it enters very prob- 
ably into the composition of the sun, con- 
tributing to his thermal supplies, and, 
presumably, from the sun ultimately all 
terrestrial stuff is to be traced. Again, 
radium has been found in meteorites by 
Strutt and by the writer. The denial of 
uranium and its chain of radioactive de- 
scendants to central parts of the earth is 
an entirely arbitrary assumption with no 
a priori probability in its favor. Thus, 
although the rise of temperature is prob- 
ably small, or its effects in some manner 
kept under control, that the temperature 
is rising imstead of falling seems the 
only logical view open to us on our 
present knowledge. 

It is true we possess as yet but 
little insight into the progress of radio- 
thermal actions under such pressure and 
temperature conditions as may exist in 
the interior of the earth. They might 
be partially inhibited. They might be 
accelerated to such a degree that the 
whole of the central uranium was run 
down, as it were, in the earlier days of 
earth-history. Experiments, so far as 
they have gone, give little or no counte- 
nance to such alternatives, and, indeed, 
the fact of the radioactivity of such re- 
cently erupted masses as the Deccan traps 
or the basalts of the Giant’s Causeway, 
which must for long ages have remained 
at melting temperature beneath the crust, 
affords, in some degree, direct negation 
to these suppositions. The processes giv- 
ing rise to the evolution of heat in ra- 
dioactive substances are believed, on very 
good grounds, to be intra-atomic, and, as 
euch, probably isolated to a great extent 
or entirely from the interference of mo- 
lar forces. 

We possess the evidence of the great 
phenomena attending mountain-building 
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that the surface of the earth is cooling; 
the solid crust forming from the melted 
materials ‘beneath it. It appears proba- 
ble that the crushing and wrinkling of the 
upper parts of the crust is the natural 
attendant on the shrinkage in bulk which 
the melted magma experiences when it 
passes into the condition of a crystalline 
rock. The heating of the interior has 
not been sufficient to arrest this process 
in its progress from the beginning of 
geological time; and it may well be that 
the slow decay of the uranium within, 
as it gradually completes its changes, 
passing ultimately to non-radioactive 
forms of matter, will in future ages stay 
the rise of internal temperature before 
the peace of the surface is disturbed, and 
thereafter no trace of such actions exist 
beyond the prolongation into more dis- 
tant eons of the final cooling of the earth. 

The views which I have been enlarg- 
ing upon involve a world owing the main- 
tenance of its thermal condition to ra- 
diothermal actions and even an internal 
increase of that energy from radio- 
active sources. It by no means fol- 
lows, however, that the existing store of 
earth-heat is mainly radiothermal in 
origin. I think it can be shown that this 
is highly improbable. The heat of the 
earth is very certainly the remains of a 
primeval store, reduced near the surface 
by ages of radiation loss. But it seems 
likely that the point has now been reached 
when the further loss of the primeval 
store of heat is controlled by the gradual 
decay of the uranium. 

And here we must notice that such a 
supposition entirely harmonizes with what 
physicists on the one hand and geolo- 
gists on the other have maintained as to 
the age of the earth, reconciling the views 
of both. A short explanation will suffice. 

Kelvin, as all know, caleulated the pe- 
riod which must elapse from the forma- 
tion of a crust to the attainment of such a 
gradient of temperature downwards from 
the surface as we to-day observe. At va- 
rious times he was led to restate his 
views on this question, and finally, on the 
results of the experimental work of Ba- 
rus in America, he inclined to the view 
that this period must be from twenty to 
forty million of years. On the other 
hand, the processes of denudation were 
utilized by geologists to caleulate the age 


since denudation began its work; the | 


sis of the argument being the doctrine of 


uniformitarianism, i. e., that it is legit 
mate to prolong into the past the actio: 
of the forces we to-day perceive aff 
ing the surface of the earth. From 
thickness of the sediments Geikie acc 
ed one hundred million years as the ¢ 
logical age; Sollas, on the same basis 
determination, considered a lesser int: 
val would suffice. The state of the oc: 
afforded another method of approachi:.: 
the problem —still on uniformitari 
basis. The present writer found that 1 
rate of supply of the element sodium }\ 
the rivers (so far as we know that rat: 
taken along with the amount of sodiun 
in the ocean, gave about ninety million: 
of years. The sodium, in its compounds, 
is so soluble that it, almost alone of the . 
ements, accumulates in the ocean like th: 
sand in the lower half of the hour-glass 

It will be apparent that a source « 
heat within the earth other than what 
Lord Kelvin calculated upon will suffic: 
to reconcile these conflicting estimates. 
The presence of radium would prolong 
the duration of cooling, continually mak 
ing good a part of the heat loss from th: 
surface during the long ages since th 
crust began to form, until recent times, 
when the equilibrium has been near|; 
or quite attained between loss of radi 
ation and radiothermal supplies. This 
slowing down of the process of cooling 
could not, of course, enter into Lord 
Kelvin’s calculations. 

And the final and ultimate state | 
slow and measured cooling, according a- 
the radioactive substances near the sur 
face complete their changes and grad 


ally disappear, marks the concluding 


stage which every sun and planet con- 
taining uranium must arrive at, unless 
the initial store of heat is so enormous 
compared with the quantity generated |) 
radioactivity that the latter wanes to i1 

significance before the former is exhaust 
ed. And if the conditions are such as t 
involve the’ accumulation of great store- 
of the atomic energy, who knows but tha‘ 
the sudden flaming up of a star remote 1: 
the heavens may not mark the inevital! 

catastrophe, and define in some distan' 
planet the end of a great cycle of or 
ganic evolution, and, perchance, heral:! 
yet another “In the beginning ”? 
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The Worldly 


BY 


VEN when she was left alone to 
? think it over, Miss Revelle could 
not account for her own eonduct. 
ng of philosophical inclination, she 
d to herself that 
rious and less possible to predict than 


iy 
nothing was more 
manner in which one’s mind would 
et to certain unusual stimuli. 

It had been as if one side of her suf- 

ently complex nature had deliberately 
vithdrawn and watched her doing the 
very thing she had decided against. She 
had refused Cartwright’s offer of mar- 
despite the fact that, until the 
words were said, it had been her inten- 
him, her belief that she 
was fond enough of him to be his wife, 
that he would make a creditable and 
agreeable husband—and that he could 
give her everything she wanted. 

Yet, ordinarily she was not capricious. 
She was perfectly well aware that if she 
were open to any charge it would be the 
one of calculation. It was her wont to 
know exactly what she wished, and to go 
about getting it, untrammelled by useless 
sentiment. She had always rather prided 
herself, indeed, upon using foresight and 
behaving only in a manner which could 
be explained by the arguments of com- 
mon 


riage, 


tion to accept 


sense. 

Unquestionably common sense would 
have been upon the side of accepting 
Cartwright. Yet she had put away the 
best opportunity which had ever present- 
ed itself of obtaining the greatest aggre- 
gate of her desires, acting in direct con- 
travention of her own resolve. And she 
had done so—of all improbable things— 
because of Harry Standing. 

Too quickly for thought 
there had come over her what it would 
mean to put him out of her life entirely. 
And her purpose had failed. Once or 
twice before that, she could recall, she 
had comported herself in this unexpected 
fashion, and, regardiess of her previous 
resolutions, had yielded to some impulse 
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conscious 


Miss. Revelle 
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or instinct of whose existence she was at 
other times unaware. 

a be,” she sought now to ex- 
plain herself,—* it must be that I am not 
really so ecaleulating and sensible as 1 
like to think, that I am by nature more 
disinterested than my mere reason would 


must 


have me. It might have been supposed, 


though,” she added, reflectively, “ that 
Harry had been a factor in any exist- 
ence quite long enough to have been 
reckoned upon.” 

For years she had accepted that he 
loved her, after the humble fashion of 
the Vita Nuova, aspiring to nothing 
more absolute than confessing his pas- 


He had 
frankly let her know what she meant to 
him. But he had also as frankly appre- 
ciated the improbability of meeting with 
any return. It was too obvious to need 
saying that he had not now, and in all 
probability never would have, anything 
to offer her which could be looked upon 
as a fair exchange for her life of freedom 
and pleasure and manifold interests—or 
which could be held out as a counter- 
inducement to the proposals of other men. 

And she herself had taken his view of 
it. She liked his devotion, she counted 
upon it, she knew that she would miss 
it were it to be withdrawn; but until 
now she had never supposed that it could 
be a 


sion and having it recognized. 


consideration strong enough to 
make her relinquish any tangible and 
apparent advantage. 

Assuredly there was none such to be 
derived from a marriage with Standing. 
He was willing to work hard—indeed he 
had always done so—but he had too much 
of the idealist in his nature ever to 
achieve material success. Dealings which 
most men considered only as creditable 
exploits in the world of affairs he was 
And 
he had a bias in favor of trusting others, 
of taking them at their word, which had 
repeatedly cost him dear. In short, he 


wont to scorn as quite the reverse. 
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was one of those men whom one may 
put down at the outset as very certain 
never to have a fortune—unless it should 
be left to them. 

Miss. Revelle knew, to be sure, that the 
latter contingency was not wholly out 
of the reckoning. There was a widowed 
aunt, childless, but possessed of consid- 
erable wealth, which she would probably 
leave to whichever of her nieces or 
nephews happened to be. highest in a 
fluctuating favor at the time of making 
her last will and testament. If Harry 
were by some such fortuitous circum- 
stance to come into control of the for- 
tune he would never acquire by his own 
enterprise—she cut herself short with 
an indignant self-rebuke. She might be 
worldly-minded, might have an eye to 
the main chance, but it was to be hoped 
she had not yet grown wholly sordid. 
“He deserves to be taken for a better 
reason than a possible inheritance,” she 
told herself. If she were to consider that 
at all, it should only be by way of re- 
futing the disapproval of the rest of her 
world—which would look upon her with 
pity and surprise, saying that for a young 
woman with many opportunities she had 
not done well. Or, at the kindest, they 
would maintain that she had been won 
by persistency and fidelity. Well—and 
if she had? Persistency and fidelity were 
qualities as admirable as rare. 





In the day or two after she had sent 
Cartwright forth into an existence where 
he must do without her companionship, 
and where he would doubtless feel suit- 
ably miserable for a time, she dwelt upon 
the prospect before her when she should 
have agreed to become Standing’s wife. 
So persistently did she think of it, in- 
deed, that her speculations came to have 
almost the nature of accomplished fact. 
She imagined herself as having already 
rewarded his faithfulness with a promise 
to share his not too glowing future. And 
it was the future itself she planned. The 
dreaming had become more delightful 
than she would have supposed; and she 
found that comparative poverty in Stan- 
ding’s company would present attrac- 
tions which wealth with Cartwright could 
not have offset. 

But dreamings of the sort are those 
which a touch of reality may either 
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which reversed the usual situation « 














deepen or dispel. And that reality lying 
in Standing’s material presence—consid- 
erably to Miss Revelle’s bewilderment 

proved to have somewhat the latter effect 

When she saw him again, his behavior 
was not precisely that of the devoted and 
unfailing lover whom she had latterly 
been holding in her thoughts. In point 
of fact he was possibly not different from 
what he had been, as a general thing, 
over a matter of four or five years. 
Sut by contrast with the warmth of 
fancy she had indulged, it gave her an 
unweleome rebuff. 

He put in an appearance one after- 
noon, looking cheerful and contented, 
and well enough pleased with the world. 
“T didn’t ’phone,” he greeted her, as she 
came into the room. “It was such a 
fine day that I thought I’d have the walk 
anyway, and drop in on the chance of 
finding you and getting a cup of tea.” 

Miss Revelle was not usually hyper- 
critical as regarded the sentimental 
shading of language upon the part of 
the men who affected her society; and 
she was wont to allow a wide and com- 
fortable margin for masculine matter-of- 
fact. But, under the circumstances 
even though they might be such as 
Standing had no knowledge of—it was 
a trifle disconcerting to have herself 
ranked as a secondary consideration to 
the pleasures of a walk upon a fine, crisp 
day; or merely as the dispenser of a cup 
of tea. She rang for this material evi- 
dence of welcome, however, and while 
they waited, fell into a conversation 
f 
being full of life and incident upon her 
own part and barely sustained by Stan- 
ding. For some days her mind had been 
almost exclusively occupied with matters 
of which she could not very well speak 
unbidden. And, moreover, she was dis- 
concerted by the unlikeness of the adorer 
of her musings to this flesh-and-blood 
reality, who gave little outward evidence 
of pining for the unobtainable. 

But Standing appeared to have run 
across a é¢urrent of minor adventures 
which he had found entertaining, and 
which were rather too much connected 
with a pretty girl he had met. And it 
presently transpired that the girl was 
playing a part in his plans for the im- 
mediate future. 
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474 HARPER’S 
“T came by the Metropolitan as I was 
walking up,” he said, “and I happened 
to look at the bills. Ordinarily I don’t, 
you know. It’s apt to prove a tempta- 
tion to which I have no business to 
succumb. But I saw they were sing- 
ing Aida to-morrow, and—it was all up 
with economy. I’ve got the tickets.” He 
took out his pocketbook and produced 
them. “ Two of them—twenty-fifth row,” 
he observed. 

Miss Revelle waited—covering the fact 
that she did so by devoting her atten- 
tion to the teacups. But the pause 
threatened to reach a point where not to 
ask who was to use the second ticket 
would be more awkward than incurring 
the supposition that she wished to be 
invited herself. “Who is going with 
you?” she said; and by way of making 
it even more elaborately casual than her 
tone implied, she added, “One lump, 
or two?” 





“ Two—always,” he answered with evi- 
dent surprise. “I should think it was 
about time you knew, Ethel.” Then he 
responded to the previous question. He 
thought perhaps he would ask the girl 
of whom he had been talking. 

The fact that Miss Revelle would have 
been much annoyed had he taken her 
words as a hint that she herself was 
available did not lessen her vexation at 
being treated as a negligible quantity. 
But nothing seemed farther from Stan- 
ding’s mind than that she should have 
cause to be displeased. And he kept 
serenely on with the small talk which 
manifested his own good humor. 

Yet there came a shadow of greater 
gravity over his face when at last, as he 
was ready to take his leave, he asked, 
“How’s Cartwright, Ethel?” He brought 
out the inquiry with a hesitation grate- 
ful to her ear. Cartwright’s existence, 
at least, he could not take unmoved. 

“T don’t know,” she said, and met his 
look of astonishment with the addition, 
“T haven’t seen him for several days.” 

“T haven’t, either,” he told her. “ He 
hasn’t been around the club. Somebody 
said he might be out of town. But I 
suppose he’ll be back to take you to the 
opera to-morrow night. Perhaps I'll see 
you there.” 

“No,” she answered, measuredly, “I 
don’t think you will.” 
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The astonishment returned. “ No? 
thought you told me he’d asked you fi 
Thursday. You certainly did—the last 
time I saw you.” 

Miss Revelle herself hesitated now 
“He had to break the engagement,” sh 
said, with calm mendacity. 

Standing took it after the masculine 
fashion of accepting words at their fac 
value and drawing no inference. “ Good 
enough!” he exclaimed, his eyes lighting 
“Then you can help me use my tickets.” 

“But the other girl?” She clung to 
her dignity, raising her brows with 
some loftiness. 

“ Well—what of her? I haven’t asked 
her yet. And I’d never have thought of 
doing it if I hadn’t supposed you were 
going with Cartwright. You don’t im- 
agine I’d want any one else if I could 
get you?” 

It was in vain that Miss Revelle tried 
not to show too much pleasure as Stan- 
ding looked down at her, smiling with 
the affection somewhat clouded by regret 
which had been the expression of the 
dreamings she had indulged. It was a 
moment which might have led to many 
things. And she herself was willing to 
have it so. But either Standing did not 
recognize its potentialities, or he was not 
prepared to accept them. He only held 
out both hands in farewell. “ That’s the 
best luck of the day,” he asserted. “ TI’ll 
be around for you, then—and you might 
mention to Mrs. Revelle that I’m invited 
to dine here first.” 

There was no want of sincerity. She 
could not doubt that he wished to have 
her with him, that he was well pleased 
with an arrangement depriving him of 
the company of the other girl. Yet Miss 
Revelle was vaguely dissatisfied—or, per- 
haps, unsatisfied. 

Standing’s tone was too much that of 
mere open camaraderie, of frank liking. 
Possibly it was the result of a firmly 
taken resolution. But, adept as she usu- 
ally was at reading the motives and con- 
duct of others, she could not in this 
ease decide. ‘The desire to put a certain 
definite construction upon his behavior 
made her mistrust her own judgment. 

But she was a woman of the world 
who had observed men and events to 
some purpose, and she was aware that 
the passions of the Vita Nuova and its 
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-iod had another element than that of 
rofound adoration; that they betokened 

frame of mind romantically pleasing 

those who entertained it, and by no 
eans implied either a willingness or an 
bility to undertake the care and sup- 
port of the Beloved. It was quite 
within the range of chance that Stan- 
ling’s affection had become a habit, a 
pleasant one, which gave a delicately 
mournful zest to his days. It might be 
that in reality he did not wish for any 
further privilege than that of a senti- 
mental worshipper. 

She wanted Standing — the blessing 
that brightened as there seemed a fair 
chance of its flight. Her own conduct 
had been seltish. She had been con- 
tent to take everything and give almost 
nothing. She had derived a good deal 
more satisfaction than regret from the 
knowledge that he cherished a devotion 
for her that saddened a life already none 
too happy. And—her face dropped in 
her hands with a long, unsteady sigh 
perhaps now she was to have her just de- 
serts. Was she, of all people, in danger 
of becoming a lovelorn maiden? She 
lifted her head again and tried to laugh 
it away, but the lonely merriment had 
not a very gay ring. 

And when Standing came the next 
evening there seemed to be some depres- 
sion upon his own spirits as well, a seri- 
ousness and abstraction which he did not 
sarry off as readily as usual. Or was it, 
she asked herself mistrustfully, only a 
shadow cast by her own mood. But on 
their way to the opera he was unmistak- 
ably preoccupied, lapsing into stretches 
of silence which he broke at length with 
remarks clearly thought up under the 
compulsion of being civil; and it was 
not until the interval between the second 
and third acts that he turned to her with 
the directness of one who has taken the 
decision to say what is in his mind. 

“See here, Ethel—it’s none of my 
affair, of course, and you may snub 
me or silence me by evasion if you 
3ut I heard to-day that you had 
refused Cartwright.” 

Miss Revelle met his eyes. “It was 
not through me that any one learned it,” 
she said. 

“Then it is true?” 

“Yes,” she told him. 
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Standing studied her face with an in- 
tentness which made him forget that 
they by no means had the house to them- 
selves. “ Poor chap!” he observed. 

Miss Revelle smiled. “I think he’ll 
recover, Harry.” 

“ From my own experience I don’t see 
any reason to suppose so.” 

Her heart gave a quick throb—but 
she at least was not oblivious of the sur 
rounding multitude. “Mr. Cartwright 
is not as steadfast as you are,” she said, 
in a low voice. 

Because so much lay behind the mere 
words, it had taken courage to say them, 
and her temerity left her a little breath- 
less. In another moment she regretted 
t. For Standing’s own voice had re 


gained its impersonal note, and he was 
saying: “I should think you had prob- 
ably made a mistake. Cartwright’s just 
the fellow you ought to have married. 
He’s a good sort.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged with ex- 
aggerated coolness, “he is everything 
that one could ask.” 

“And he could give you what you 
particularly want.” 

“What should you say that I particu- 
larly want?’ Miss Revelle inquired. 

“The things that money can buy, I 
suppose. You could use money to so 
much better advantage than most people.” 

“You evidently expect me to marry 
from lofty motives.” She tried to make 
it light and indifferent, but she felt that 
it was not an entire success. 

“No. I am not impugning your mo- 
tives,” he justified himself — and _ her. 
“But you always admitted that you 
wanted the good things of life. And you 
ought to have them.” 

“ One’s understanding of what are the 
good things of life may change,” she 
hazarded. “ Are you yourself growing a 
little mercenary, perhaps ?”’ 

“1? Good heavens, no!” he said with 
a laugh. “It would probably be better 
for me if I were.” 

“ And yet you think it of me?” 

“ Well—haven’t you always owned to 
it?” he demanded in calm matter-of-fact. 

She found herself flushing under the 
charge, which was nevertheless one she 
eould not refute, 

“But one’s sandards may alter, may 
they not? And if I once was mercenary, 
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that I refused Mr. Cartwright should 
argue me in a fair way to improve.” 

Again he -was studying her face nar- 
rowly. And she grew embarrassed under 
the close scrutiny. “Harry,” she pro- 

tested, “there are several thousand other 
people here.” He turned away with an 
abruptness even more likely to eall at- 
tention than his previous conduct. And 
she feared she had put a stop to their 
conversation more complete than she had 
intended. “You haven’t the highest 
opinion of me, after all,” she led back. 

“Tt’s high enough to put, you beyond 
my aspirations, at any rate,” he answered, 
so much under his breath that she di- 
vined the words rather than heard them. 
“Tt’s pretty hard on Cartwright,” he re- 
verted to the original subject. 

“You appear to be quite grieved that 
I didn’t accept him,” she commented, 
with a just perceptible shade of severity. 

In despite of her previous warning, he 
turned the direct and searching look upon 
her again. “ No—I’m glad,” he said. 
“ And I ought not to be.” 

And then, with an inopportuneness not 
to have been surpassed the curtain began 
to rise, and the audience settled to a 
silence which imposed itself upon all. 

Throughout the rest of the evening 
Standing showed no inclination to take 
up the broken thread; and it was a 
ease where the initiative must clearly 
be his own. He talked, however, of the 
music, of the house, of a hundred cas- 
ual matters, betraying no sign of dis- 
turbed equanimity. 

To Miss Revelle it presented the aspect 
of almost inexeusably vacillating behav- 
ior. In a woman she would have under- 
stood, have expected it. But in a man 
it was inexplicable; and above all, in one 
of Standing’s usual characteristics. The 
more she considered it, the more it seemed 
accountable for only upon the grounds 
that he did not think very well of her— 
that he had small opinion of her disin- 
terestedness. Well, it was assuredly her 
own fault. The time had been when 
he had idealized her unreasonably. If 
he had changed, she had only herself 
to thank. 

But recognition of her own shortcom- 
ings and the logic of his attitude did not 
serve to render her any the happier. 
More than she had ever before wanted 
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anything she now wanted his good opin- 
ion and the love she had heretofore set 
no great value upon. 


This brought her to make a move open 
to the construction of being an. overture. 

“IT shall be alone all of Monday eve- 
ning,” she wrote to Standing—* unless 
you will come to save me from myself.” 

Standing accepted the advance with a 
readiness which almost deprived it of 
that character. “ Do you want to go out 
to be amused—more opera, or the the- 
atre?” he telephoned his prompt reply. 

“No,” she told him, grateful for the 
distance which hid a blush of self-con- 
sciousness. “ No, I don’t want to go out.” 

“ Neither do I,” he assured her with 
undoubted veracity. 

If it were not pleasure in this slight 
mark of encouragement, it was certainly 
some other very keen sense of satisfac- 
tion which possessed him when he made 
his appearance in her presence. It be- 
trayed itself in his whole manner, and 
gave him a new—and becoming—air of 
earrying things before him, of facing life 
with the demand for all it had to yield. 

And yet, as upon the evening when 
she had seen him last, she felt that there 
was something on his mind of which he 
was not ready to speak. Her best en- 
deavors did not serve to prevent frequent 
lapses into an uneomfortable pause. 
Once or twice she purposely let silence 
fall between them. But if it were an 
opportunity of which Standing was meant 
to avail himself, he let it pass. 

At length, however, full in the midst 
of a recital she was doing her utmost to 
make entertaining, he turned upon her 
abstracted eyes. “Ethel!” he cut her 
short, “do you mind telling me why you 
threw over Cartwright?” 

Miss Revelle hesitated for the brief 
instant needed to take her resolution. 
Then she said, “ Because I found at the 
last moment that I cared more for you.” 

When the words had been said she 
knew that she was growing white, and 
her hands were visibly trembling. Upon 
Standing, too, the effect was as great as 
she could have wished. But its quality 
left her in dreadful, stupefying doubt. 

Nor-was it set at rest when he finally 
spoke, in a voice carefully measured and 
controlled. 
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“Haven’t you repented it since?” he 
asked. “Do you think I was really 
worth it, after all?” 

Miss Revelle felt that she had already 
said not only enough, but far too much. 
She let him interpret her silence as 
he might. 

“T don’t amount to a great deal, you 
know,” he went on, searching wistfully, 
however, for some look which would con- 
tradict it. “And I shouldn’t like to 
think I had acted as a_sort of silent 
compulsion, that I had worked on your 
charity or sympathy.” Miss Revelle’s 
eyes had softened with what only an ex- 
treme modesty could have interpreted as 
the alms of compassion. “ You could do 
almost anything with your life,” he con- 
tinued to urge the case against himself. 
“And you are ambitious.” 

Miss Revelle gazed contemplatively at 
a great pink azalea in full bloom which 
was close beside her upon a low stand. 
And she remembered inconsequently 
enough that it had been Cartwright’s 
last offering. 

“T wonder,” she questioned of the 
shell-tinted blossoms,—“ I wonder if it is 
always so hard to induce a person to 
accept one ?” 


As Standing looked down at the dark 
head resting against his shoulder, a quick 
glint of some ‘irresistible amusement 
came into his eyes. It had occurred to 
him how close the head lay to something 
of which its ignorance was as complete 
as was also, for the moment, its indiffer- 
ence to all matters of such trivial import. 
There was that in the juxtaposition 
which appealed to his sense of the deli- 
cate adjustments of circumstance. For 
a moment he debated whether he should 
let her share at once the knowledge which 
had emboldened him to give an impetus 
to the course of events. But at the end 
of an instant’s consideration he decided 
against it. The very mention of such 
a subject would be a desecration now. 
For the time being they were in a 
place apart, which had nothing to do 
with legal notices, with the caprices of 
wealthy old aunts, or with the fact 
that one of these had finally passed be- 
yond the possibility of indulging further 
testamentary whims —leaving the bulk 
of her property to the impecunious 
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nephew whose condition had last ap 
pealed to her as worthy of alleviation. 
Nor was it only the desecration, the in 
congruity, of the act which deterred him 
from speaking of the letter he had r 
ceived that afternoon and which was i: 
his pocket now. There was a deeper 
consideration still. 

It had been no unfaithfulness, through 
all the years of fidelity, to admit the one 
slight defect in the woman he loved 
But it was the justification of his loyalty 
that at the hour of ultimate test she 
had proven herself disinterested. And 
he knew that she was happier at present 
in her abandonment of all reckonings, of 
all reserve, than she had ever been when 
she had tried to guide her action by the 
rule of yield and return. He would leave 
her yet a little while in the unalloyed 
enjoyment of having given with no 
thought of gain. At the best, it could 
not be for long. It was inevitable that 
she must share his knowledge soon. But 
for each minute that she remained un- 
conscious of it, she was growing in the 
richness of nature whieh would mak 
other riches seem the superfluous and 
unessential accident of existence which, 
even yet, she did not wholly realize them 
to be. 

Nor was his motive altruistic alone. 
His own contentment would be the more 
perfect and entire the while he could feel 
that he represented to her no worth other 
than what was actually his own. The 
desire to have once again from her own 
lips the assurance that it was indeed so 
made him stoop to the subterfuge of 
deepening the misconception in which he 
had left her thus far. He took her two 
hands in his and held her from him so 
that he might read her face. 

“ave you considered,” he asked her, 
admonishingly, “what every one will 
say’ They will decide that you have 
thrown yourself away—that you have not 
done by any means so well as was to 
have been expected of you.” 

Through a long moment Miss Revelle 
stood withéut answering, looking down, 
until there stirred within him an uneasy 
fear as to what the meaning of her si- 
lence might be. Then at length she 
lifted her eyes to his, and let him see 
reflected there a depreciation beyond mere 
words of the folly of the worldly-wise. 
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“ 


2 UR friend came in with challenge 
e x () in his eye, and though a month 
had passed, we knew, as well 
t were only a day, that he had come 
require of us the meaning in that 
nt : ng of ours that New York derived her 
of ‘ piration from the future, or would 
. rive it, if she ever got it. 
he { : “Well,” he said, “have you cleared 
vi r mind yet sufficiently to ‘pour the 
on mine? Or hadn’t you any 
eaning in what you said? I’ve some- 
nes suspected it.” 
The truth is that we had not had very 
; ch meaning of the sort that you stand 
n d deliver, though we were aware of a 
K ree, vague wisdom in our words. But 
perceived that our friend had no in- 
ntion of helping us out, and on the 
h, hole we thought it best to temporize. 
n “In the first place,” we said, “we 
; ould like to know what impression 
a New York made on you when you ar- 
e ; rived here, if there was any room left 
your soul-surface after the image of 
Boston had been imprinted there.” 
p No man is unwilling to expatiate con- 
erning himself, even when he is trying to 
ner a fellow man. This principle of 
human nature perhaps accounts for the 
“ frequent failure of thieves to catch 
3 thieves, in spite of the proverb; the pur- 
J it suggests somehow the pleasures of 
tobiography, and while they are re- 
inded of this and that the suspects es- 
. cape the detectives. Our friend gladly 
paused to reply: 
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& ‘t wish I could say! It was as un- 
a hcautiful as it could be, but it was won- 
* derful! Has anybody else ever said that 


there is no place like it? On some ac- 
counts I am glad there isn't; one place 
f the kind is enough; but what I mean 
is that I went about all the next day 
iter arriving from Boston, with Europe 
a ‘till in my brain, and tried for something 
L uggestive of some other metropolis, and 

failed. There was no question of Bos- 

ton, of course; that was clean out of it 
Vou. CXVIII.—No. 705.—60 
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after my first glimpse of Fifth Avenue 
in taxicabbing hotelward from the Grand 
Central station. But I tried with Ber- 
lin, and found it a drearier Boston; with 
Paris, and found it a blonder and blither 
Boston; with London, and found it 
sombrely irrelevant and incomparable. 
New York is like London only in not be- 
ing like any other place, and it is next 
to London in magnitude. So far, so 
good; but the resemblance ends there, 
though New York is oftener rolled in 
smoke, or mist, than we willingly al- 
low to Londoners. Both, however, have 
an admirable quality which is not beauty. 
One might call the quality picturesque 
immensity in London, and in New York 
one might call it—” 

He compressed his lips, and shut his 
eyes to a fine line for the greater con- 
venience of mentally visioning. 

“ What?’ we impatiently prompted. 

‘I was going to say, sublimity. What 
do you think of sublimity ?” 

“We always defend New York against 
you. We accept sublimity. How?” 

“T was thinking of the drive up or 
down Fifth Avenue, the newer Fifth 
Avenue, which has risen in marble and 
Indiana limestone from the brownstone 
and brick of a former age, the Augustan 
Fifth Avenue which has replaced that 
old Lineolnian Fifth Avenue. You get 
the effect best from the top of one of 
the imperial motor-omnibuses which have 
replaced the consular two-horse stages; 
and I should say that there was more 
sublimity to the block between Sixteenth 
Street and Sixtieth than in the’ other 
measures of the city’s extent.” 

“This is very gratifying to us as a 
fond New-Yorker; but why leave out of 
the reach of sublimity the region of the 
sky-serapers, and the spacious, if spe- 
cious, palatiality of the streets on the 
upper West Side?’ 

“T don’t, altogether,” our friend re- 
plied. “ Especially I don’t leave out the 
upper West Side. That has moments of 
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being even beautiful. But there is a 
point beyond which sublimity cannot go; 
and that is about the fifteenth story. 
When you get a group of those sky- 
scrapers, all soaring beyond this point, 
you have, in an inverted phase, the un- 
impressiveness which Taine noted as the 
real effect of a prospect from the sum- 
mit of a very lofty mountain. The other 
day I found myself arrested before a 
shop-window by a large photograph la- 
belled ‘The Heart of New York.” It 
was a map of that region of sky-scrapers 
which you seem to think not justly be- 
yond the scope of attributive sublimity. 
It was a horror; it set my teeth on edge; 
it made me think of scrap-iron—heaps, 
heights, pinnacles of scrap-iron. Don’t 
ask me why serap-iron! Go and look at 
that photograph and you will understand. 
Below those monstrous cliffs the lower 
roofs were like broken foot-hills; the 
streets were chasms, gulches, gashes. It 
looked as if there had been a conflagra- 
tion, and the houses had been burned into 
the cellars; and the eye sought the nerve- 
racking tangle of pipe and wire which 
remains among the ruins after a great 
fire. Perhaps this was what made me 
think of serap-iron—heaps, heights, pin- 
nacles of it. No, there was no sublimity 
there. Some astronomers have latterly 
assigned bounds to immensity, but the 
sky-serapers go beyond these bounds; they 
are primordial, abnormal.” 

“You strain for a phrase,” we said, 
“as if you felt the essential unreality of 
your censure. Aren’t you aware that 
medieval Florence, medieval Siena, must 
have looked, with their innumerable 
towers, like our sky-secrapered New 
York? They must have looked quite 
like it.” 

“And very ugly. It was only when 
those towers, which were devoted to party 
warfare as ours are devoted to business 
warfare, were levelled, that Florence be- 
came fair and Siena superb. I should 
not object to a New York of demolished 
sky-scrapers. They would make fine 
ruins; I would like to see them as ruins. 
In fact, now I think of it, ‘The Heart 
of New York’ reminded me of the Ro- 
man Forum. I wonder I didn’t think 
of that before. But if you want sub- 
limity, the distinguishing quality of New 
York, as I feel it more and more, while I 


talk of it, you must take that stretch of 
Fifth Avenue from a motor-bus top.” 

“But that stretch of Fifth Avenue 
abounds in sky-scrapers!” we lamented 
the man’s inconsistency. 

“Sky-scrapers in subordination, yes 
There is one to every other block. There 
is that supreme sky-seraper, the Flatiro: 
But just as the Flatiron, since the news- 
papers have ceased to celebrate its pra: 
with men’s umbrellas, and the feather: 
and flounces and ‘tempestuous pett 
coats’ of the women, has sunk back int: 
a measurable inconspicuity, so all thy 
other tall buildings have somehow har 
monized themselves with the prospect 
and no longer from the barbarous archi 
tectural discords of lower New York. | 
don’t object to their being mainly busi- 
ness houses and hotels; I think that it is 
much more respectable than being pa! 
aces or warlike eminences, Guelf or 
Ghibelline; and as I ride up-town in my 
motor-bus, I thrill with their grandeur and 
glow with their condescension. Yes, the) 
condescend ; and although their tall white 
flanks climb in the distance, they seem 
to sink on nearer approach, and amiab)) 
decline to disfigure the line of progress, 
or to dwarf the adjacent edifices. Down- 
town, in the heart of New York, poor 
old Trinity looks driven into the ground 
by the surrounding heights and bulks; 
but along my sublime upper Fifth Ave- 
nue there is spire after spire that docs 
not unduly dwindle, but looks as if ten- 
derly, reverently, protected by the neigh- 
boring giants. They are very good and 
kind giants, apparently. But the acm 
of the sublimity, the quality in which 
I find my fancy insisting more and more, 
is in those two stately hostelries, the Gog 
and Magog of that giant company, which 
guard the approach to the Park like 
mighty pillars, the posts of vast cit) 
gates folded back from them.” 

“Come!” we said. “ This is beginning 
to be something like.” 

“Tn November,” our friend said, tak- 
ing breath for a fresh spurt of praise, 
“there were a good many sympathetic 
afternoons which lent themselves to 2 
motor-bus progress up that magnificent 
avenue, and if you mounted to your plac 
on top, about three o’clock, you looked 
up or down the long vista of blue air til! 
it turned mirk at either vanishing-point 
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er a sky of measureless cloudlessness, 

+ dimness, almost smokiness at the 

es of the prospect, was something un- 

cably rich. It made me think, quite 

f relation or relevance, of these nobly 
tical lines of Keats: 

; soul shall know the sadness of her night, 

i be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 
We closed our eyes in the attempt to 
ne after him. “ Explain, O Howadji!” 

[ would rather not, as you say, when 

: can’t,” he replied. “ But I will come 

n a little nearer earth, if you prefer. 
Short of those visionary distances there 
features of the prospect either way 
vhich I differently rejoice. One thing 
the shining black roofs of the cabs, 
ving and pausing like processions of 
ce turtles up and down the street; 
eying the gesture of the mid-stream 
licemen where they stand at the suc- 
ssive crossings to stay them, and float- 
with the coming and going tides as 

he drops his inhibitory hand and speeds 
em in the continuous current. That is 

f course something you get in greater 

antity, though not such intense qual- 
ty, in a London ‘ block,’ but there is some- 
thing more fluent, more mercurially im- 
patient, in a New York street jam, which 

ir nerves more vividly partake. Don’t 
sk me to explain! I would rather not!” 
he said, and we submitted. 

He went on to what seemed an un- 

stifiable remove from the point. “ Noth- 
ng has struck me so much, after a half- 

is absence, in this novel revelation 

f sublimity in New York, as the evident 
nerease of the street crowds. The city 
seems to have grown a whole new popula- 

n, and the means of traffic and trans- 
portation have been duplicated in re- 
ponse to the demand of the multiplying 
freights and feet.” Our friend laughed 

self-derision, as he went on. “TI re- 
ember when we first began to have the 
electrie trolleys—” 

“Trams, we believe you call them,” 
ve insinuated. 

“Not when I’m on this side,” he re- 
torted, and he resumed: “I used to be 
afraid to eross the avenues where they 
ran. At certain junctions I particularly 
took my life in my hand, and my ‘ cour- 
age in both hands.’ Where Sixth Avenue 
flows into Fifty-ninth Street, and at Sixth 
(venue and Thirty-fourth Street, and at 
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Dead Man’s Curve (he has long been 
resuscitated) on Fourteenth Street, I 
held my breath till I got over alive, and 
I blessed Heaven for my safe passage at 
Forty-second and Twenty-third Street, 
and at divers places on Third Avenue. 
Now I regard these interlacing iron cur- 
rents with no more anxiety than I would 
so many purling brooks, with stepping- 
stones in them to keep my feet from the 
wet: they are like gentle eddies—soft, 
clear, slow tides,—where one may pause 
in the midst at will, compared with the 
deadly expanses of Fifth Avenue, with 
their rush of all manner of vehicles over 
the smooth asphalt surface. There I 
stand long at the brink; I look for a police- 
man to guide and guard my steps; I crane 
my neck forward from my coign of van- 
tage and count the cabs, the taxicabs, 
the carriages, the private automobiles, 
the motor-busses, the express wagons, and 
calculate my chances. Then I shrink 
back. If it is a corner where there is 
no policeman to bank the tides up on 
either hand and lead me over, I wait for 
some bold, big team to make the transit 
of the avenue from the cross-street, and 
then in its lee I find my way to the other 
side. As for the trolleys, I now mock my- 
self of them, as Thackeray’s Frenchmen 
were said to say in their peculiar Eng- 
lish. (1 wonder if they really did?) It is 
the taxicabs that now turn my heart to 
water. It is astonishing how they have 
multiplied—they have multiplied even 
beyond the ratio of our self-reduplicating 
population. There are so many already 
that this morning I read in my paper of 
a trolley-car striking a horse-cab! The 
reporter had written quite unconscious- 
ly, just as he used to write horseless 
carriage. Yes, the motor-cab is now the 
type, the norm, and the horse-cab is the 
—the—the—” 

He hesitated for the antithesis, and we 
proposed “ Abnorm?” 

“ Say abnorm! It is hideous, but I don’t 
know that it is wrong. Where was I?” 

“You had got quite away from the 
sublimity of New York, which upon the 
whole you seemed to attribute to the tall 
buildings along Fifth Avenue. We should 
like you to explain again why, if the 
Heart of New York with its sky-scrapers 
made you think of scrap-iron, the Flat- 
iron soothed your lacerated sensibilities ?” 
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“The Flatiron is an incident, an ac- 
cent merely, in the mighty music of the 
avenue, a happy discord that makes for 
harmony. It is no longer nefarious, or 
even mischievous, now the reporters have 
got done attributing a malign meteor- 
ological influence to it. I wish I could 
say as much for the white marble rocket 
presently soaring up from the east side 
of Madison Square, and sinking the 
beautiful reproduction of the Giralda 
tower in the Garden half way into the 
ground. As I look at this pale yellowish 
brown imitation of the Seville original, 
it has a pathos which I might not make 
you feel. But I would rather not look 
away from Fifth Avenue at all. It is 
astonishing how that street has assumed 
and resumed all the larger and denser 
life of the other streets. Oertain of the 
avenues, like Third and Sixth, remain 
immutably and characteristically noisy 
and ignoble; and Fifth Avenue has not 
reduced them to insignificance as it has 
Broadway. That is now a provincial 
High Street beside its lordlier compeer ; 
but I remember when Broadway stormed 
and swarmed with busy life. Why, I 
remember the party-colored calico buses 
which used to thunder up and down; and 
I can fancy some Rip Van Winkle of 
the interior returning to the remembered 
terrors and splendors of that mighty 
thoroughfare, and expecting to be killed 
at every crossing—I can fancy such a 
visitor looking round in wonder at the 
difference and asking the last decaying 
survivor of the famous Broadway Squad 
what they had done with Broadway from 
the Battery to Madison Square. Beyond 
that, to be sure, there is a mighty flare 
of electrics blazoning the virtues of the 
popular beers, whiskeys, and actresses, 
which might well mislead my elderly re- 
visitor with the belief that Broadway 
was only taken in by day, and was set 
out again after dark in its pristine—I 
think pristine is the word; it used to be 
—glory. But even by night that special 
length of Broadway lacks the sublimity 
of Fifth Avenue, as I see it or imagine 
it from my motor-bus top. J knew Fifth 
Avenue in the Lincolnian period of brick 
and brownstone, when it had a quiet, ex- 
clusive beauty, the beauty of the un- 
broken sky-line and the regularity of 
facade which it has not yet got back, 


and may aever get. You will get some 
notion of it still in Madison Avenue, say 
from Twenty-eighth to Forty - second 
Street, and perhaps you will think it was 
dull as well as proud. It is proud now. 
but it is certainly not dull. There jx 
something of columnar majesty in the 
lofty flanks of these tall shops and hotels 
as you approach them, which makes yoy 
think of some capital decked for a na- 
tional holiday. But in Fifth Avenue it 
is always holiday—” 

“Enough of streets!” we cried, impa- 
tiently. “Now, what of men? What ot 
that heterogeneity for which New York 
is famous, or infamous? You noticed 
the contrasting Celtic and Pelasgic tribes 
in Boston. What of them here, with al] 
the tribes of Israel, lost and found, 
and the ‘sledded Polack,’ the Ozech, 
the Hun, the German, the Gaul, 
the Gothic and Iberian Spaniard, and 
the swart stranger from our sister con- 
tinent to the southward, and the is- 
lands of the seven seas, who so sorely 
outnumber us?’ 

Our friend smiled thoughtfully. “ Why, 
that is very curious! Do you know that 
in Fifth Avenue the American type seems 
to have got back its old supremacy? It 
is as if no other would so well suit with 
that sublimity! I have not heard that 
race-suicide has been pronounced by the 
courts amenable to our wise State law 
against felo de se, but in the modern 
Fifth Avenue it is as if our stirp had 
suddenly reclaimed its old-time sover- 
eignty. I don’t say that there are not 
other faces, other tongues than ours to 
be seen, heard, there; far from it! But 
I do say it is a sense of the American 
face, the American tongue, which pre- 
vails. Once more, after long exile in the 
streets of our own metropolis, you find 
yourself in an American city. Your 
native features, your native accents, have 
returned in such force from abroad, or 
have thronged here in such multitude 
from the prospering Pittsburgs, Cincin- 
natis, Ohicagos, St. Louises, and San 
Franciscos of the West, that you feel as 
much at home in Fifth Avenue as you 
would in Piccadilly, or in the Champs 
Elysées, or on the Pincian Hill. Yes, it 
is very curious.” 

“Perhaps,” we suggested, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “it isn’t true.” 
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HE short story is not a modern time- 

saving invention, due to the hurry 

and stress of business. Its record 
goes back to the days of Cheops, the 
pyramid-builder, when there was plenty 
of leisure, such as it was—a lame and 
shallow season. When there was the most 
time the stories were shortest. The strain 
upon attention is intolerable to men in 
an early stage of development. The pro- 
vineial east of mind favors anecdotal nar- 
rative and concise proverbial expression. 
Poetic form brought metrical rote to the 
assistance of memory, and permitted a 
longer strain. In prose the difficulty was 
greater. Hence Herodotus, though ad- 
dressing a more advanced intelligence, 
abounded in short episodes which were 
merely extended anecdotes. 

Out of the very old time one story— 
that of Joseph and his Brethren—stands 
forth as a singular example of dramatic 
strength and pathos, sustained to con- 
siderable length by its ethnic interest and 
as an expression of the profound Hebrew 
sense of kinship. It has an everlasting 
appeal, while its counterpart, an Egyptian 
tale, unearthed a generation ago, and an- 
ticipating in closely corresponding detail 
the Potiphar’s wife episode, is more like 
a story from the Decameron, and a more 
typical representative of the old-fashioned 
short story, ancient or medieval. 

Up to a very late period, poetry was the 
accepted medium of romance. But there 
was always the prose conte, which, with 
growing elaboration, reached its height 
of elegance in Boccaccio, and, later, 
in Cervantes, yielded to the first great 
Continental novel. 

Cervantes was the contemporary of 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare was only 
sixteen years old when John Lyly, who, 

M. Jusserand has shown, was the fa- 
ther of the English novel of manners 
two centuries before Richardson, pro- 
duced his Euphues. 

The literature of the Elizabethan era 
was mainly poetic, and of its wealth and 


might in the dramatic field Swinburne 
has lately given us a fresh exposition. 
But it is worthy of note that the first 
important English example of imagina- 
tive prose should have taken the form of 
the novel, and in this adventure Lyly 
was soon followed by Robert Green and 
Thomas Nash—both dramatists, but also 
prolific in prose fiction, which very def- 
initely, even in its tendency to the pica- 
resque, foreshadowed the more finished 
productions of Fielding and Smollett. 
But the remarkable thing is that in 
this era, when the drama overshadowed 
every other form of popular entertain- 
ment, fiction of this kind, with social 
portraiture and comment on life, should 
have emerged at all. In the eighteenth 
century it was a re-emergence—after its 
eclipse during the last sixty years of 
the tempestuous seventeenth century, in 
which Bunyan’s allegories were the only 
important examples of imaginative prose 
literature taking the form of a story. 
The displacement of the old conte was an 
incidental but significant phenomenon. 
For an explanation, in both the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, we look 
to London itself. Already in Shake- 
speare’s time it had a population number- 
ing over one hundred thousand, which 
in Dr. Johnson’s time had increased six- 
fold. In either period it was the busiest, 
if not the wealthiest, city in Europe, 
and, in the earlier, a rare culture had 
been developed, with a luxury that was 
not enervating, an appetite for fine 
tapestry, furniture, plate, and Venetian 
glass, a refinement enlivened and height- 
ened by the prevailing spirit of curiosity 
and adventure. There was for Lyly an 
appreciative audience of women, to which 
he confessedly addressed his Fuphuwes, as 
in the later days of Addison’s Spectator 
there was a still wider circle of even 
more intellectual ladies addressed by the 
essayists and novelists. In either case, 
we find an atmosphere in which a kind 
of prose fiction might arise very different 
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from the old conte and romance of chiv- 
alry, and we can understand the tolerance 
of polite readers for the prolix narrative 
of love and adventure, with a definitely 
portrayed social background. The pre- 
dominance of the popular play, seen and 
heard at a single sitting, might seem 
to account for the absence of the short 
story, as something serving the same pur- 
pose, but for the fact that elsewhere and 
at other times good plays and good short 
stories have dwelt together in natural 
amity. The genius that produced com- 
edies like Sheridan’s might have created 
the humorous short story, but it did not. 
Eighteenth-century fiction in its repre- 
sentation of life and reflective comment 
concerning it reflected a social passion 
for formal elaboration of external detail 
which demanded vast surfaces for its 
complete satisfaction. In such a scheme 
the short story could have no place. The 
nearest approach to it were Steele’s and 
Addison’s elegant and delightful charac- 
ter sketches in the Spectator. 

English fiction can hardly be said to 
have heen, confessedly, fiction before the 
Victorian era. It was story-telling, with 
a studious endeavor on the writer’s part 
to make it seem a narration of actual 
events. If the novelist had laid claim 
to imagination, it would have seemed a 
confession that what he told was imag- 
inary. Purely imaginative effects and 
values were relegated to the parable, the 
allegory, or the poem. Pope excluded 
them from poetry. Defoe’s narrative was 
direct, in a straight line, and might have 
gone on in that line forever. The epis- 
tolary form in Richardson, while less 
straightforward, emphasized the actuality 
even of the sentiments expressed. Yet in 
the actual correspondence of that time 
we find more spontaneity and picturesque- 
ness than in his epistolary novels. The 
comment, even in Fielding, graceful and 
elegant in expression and to a certain 
degree yielding mental satisfaction, is, 
after all, as superficial as his description. 
In none of these novels are there under- 
tones or overtones. The possibilities of 
fiction, as we understand fiction, were 
barely suggested. 

Puritanism, while so effective political- 
ly that it had swayed London to the side 
of Parliament against the king in the 
Civil War, had very little effect directly 
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upon English literature. It certainly . 
not clip the wings of imagination 
Milton or Bunyan. Outside of N 
England, the temper it showed in tly 
seventeenth century was not perpetuate! 
save in modified variations of itself i 
divers kinds of non-conformism; but 
even in this dissipation, it had develope: 
a large audience of readers which wa 
almost as averse to fiction as it was 
the stage. The novel and the play r 
vived in the eighteenth century, but from 
periodical literature, of which there. wer 
so many varieties, fiction was almost ex- 
cluded. We cannot say that fictio 
adopted its matter-of-fact narrative form 
as a palliation of its inherent vice in tlh: 
eyes of this antagonistic audience. That 
form was incident to the stage of evolu- 
tion which fiction had then reached, 
though the evolution itself may have be: 
arrested by the antagonism. But we ma) 
reasonably assume that the prevailing]; 
didactic tone of English fiction for two 
centuries — hypocritically adopted by 
Elizabethan writers like Green and Nas). 
who, like Charles II., admired the vi: 
tues they declined to imitate, but mor 
seriously by eighteenth-century nove! 
ists—was directly due to that ethica 
strain in the English people which his 
torically defined itself as -Puritanism, 1 
stimulant to democracy, but a deterrent 
to esthetic development. 

If the novel was compelled to put on 
the apologetic guise of didacticism, how 
bold and wanton the briefer imaginati\ 
venture in the form of a short story, 
shaped by a spontaneously artistic in 
pulse, would have seemed—if the im 
pulse itself had existed! Such literary 
art as there was, especially as shown i) 
construction, found its most profitable a< 
well as its finest exercise in the play, an: 
that, too, was burdened with a mora! 
lesson. Miss Edgeworth’s shorter tale- 
at the end of the eighteenth century, with: 
all their charm and humor, dared to see 
the light only as confessedly moral, mor 
pointedly didactic than the novel. 

A story, considered simply as a nar- 
rative, has the same essential charac- 
ter, whatever its length. Its continua 
tion is by extension in a single line, an‘ 
the only limit to its length is imposed 
by the degree to which the faculty of at- 
tention has been developed in its audience 
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As a matter of fact, there never has been 
any considerable extension of the story 
for the sole purpose of its prolongation. 
Along with the faculty of attention sensi- 
bility also has been developed, in lines 
determined by the genius of the race. 
The story in its crudest form was not a 
vehicle of information; like the fairy- 
tales told to modern children—if any 
child may be called modern—it was in- 
teresting because of some strangeness in 
it. having at least that element of ro- 
mance. Entertainment was its inci- 
dental feature—the essential thing was 
its appeal to sensibility. We note this in 
Bible stories, which are not simply nar- 
ratives; they have depth as well as length, 
the profound feeling of a people in them. 

When the narrative takes a social em- 
bodiment, as it did in Fielding and Fanny 
Burney, or deals much with the world of 
the past, as it did in Scott, there are 
vast surfaces to be covered, so that there 
is breadth as well as length, along with 
such depth as there may be in the appeal 
to a cultivated sensibility. The novel of 
this kind, as contrasted with Defoe’s 
simpler narratives, is, in its earlier stages, 
sure to be prolix, not only because so 
much is undertaken, but because it is 
indertaken with so little art in either 
expression or construction. Then a few 
women, very unlike Fanny Burney, the in- 
veterate diarist—women like Maria Edge- 
worth, Jane Austen, and Susan Fer- 
rier, direct in method, with a quick and 
lively turn, and giving réal portraiture— 
take the field, narrowing its scope almost 
within a domestic compass and so mak- 
ing a more homely appeal, and we begin 
to have briefer novels. 

The art of prose was well developed 
before the men of the eighteenth century 
took to writing the social novel, as is 
evident from the examples furnished by 
Steele and Addison, but it showed to far 
better advantage—as is alse evident from 
these examples—in the essay than in fic- 
tion. In the seventeenth-century litera- 
ture the essay had held a prominent place. 
sacon’s, while the century was still young 
and fully imbued with the Elizabethan 
spirit, stand quite apart from all the 
rest, and indeed from those of all time, 
as examples of apharistic wisdom and of 
felicitous expression. Those which fol- 
lowed were, with the exception of Cow- 
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ley’s, prolix, and while Burton is still 
cherished for the genial humor of his 
Anatomy of Melancholy and Sir Thomas 
Browne for the rhythmic embodiments of 
his subtle imagination, they were form- 
less structures. Dryden’s alone were free 
from conscious phrasing, direct, and dis- 
tinctively modern. The advance of the 
early eighteenth-century essay even be- 
yond Dryden, whose work in this field had 
been mainly critical, was in its grace, 
flexibility, picture-making, and portrai- 
ture of character; and with this de- 
parture from generalization, save in the 
conservation of types, was apparent a 
tendency to brevity without terseness. 
This tendency, in fiction, indicated a finer 
constructive art, a sense of form, not to 
be adequately defined as economy in ex- 
pression and construction ; something, too, 
which could not have been caught from 
the popular play, the abridgement of 
which was easily effected because so much 
ef the impression was conveyed directly 
to the eye and ear. Fiction could and 
did borrow from the play and from ev- 
ery other art, but its own peculiar art 
had to be separately, and in England 
slowly, developed. 

Economy was incidental to the art. 
When we pass from the early to the mid- 
dle nineteenth-century novel, say from 
Scott to Thackeray, we see that the story- 
teller has become an artist who instinc- 
tively, from his sense of form, gives 
sphericity to the world he creates—not 
merely extension superficially in length 
and breadth, with such depth as there 
may be in a more or less profound appea! 
to sensibility. In the more advanced 
sesthetic appeal temperament and har- 
mony, in the world of the novel as in the 
natural world, insist in every part and 
in the whole structure upon the trope, 
upon the curved and returning line. Con- 
traction is incidental to expansion, not 
the result of consciously definite aim. 
Technique has tuus a natura\ genesis 
when if is born from the artistic im- 
pulse; the vital values in this spontane- 
ous synthesis are inseparable from the 
formal excellence. 

We were saying that such depth as 
there was in the earlier novel was in its 
appeal to sensibility. There were en- 
tertainment, romance, picturesqueness, 
and portraiture of society and of typical 
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character. In the hands of the nine- 
teenth - century masters the novel was 
transformed, and to say that it appealed 
to a more cultivated wxsthetic sensibility 
—much as that meant for it in expression 
and structure—gives no sufficient indica- 
tion of its transformation or even of the 
distinctive quality of its art in this new 
emergence. But it does explain the ap- 
pearance for the first time of the modern 
short story in British literature. 

The modern short story—as distin- 
guished from the old conte and also from 
that quite insignificant kind of brief love- 
tale which flourished in crude American 
miscellanies before 1850 and came to its 
height of conspicuous immaturity in 
T. S. Arthur’s stories—owed its existence 
to that artistic impulse which had re- 
shaped the novel, not only bringing all 
its parts into harmony with a central 
motive, but, in every part, working from 
within outward, for living growth rather 
than for accretion, substituting expan- 
sion and radiant illumination for mere 
extension. In the extreme departure 
from the narrative thoughtful readers 
found a new kind of satisfaction; and 
the artist in this field was tempted to 
meet the challenge which was so often 
offered him—the more inevitably the 
more he was an artist—to achieve his 
effect from a simple suggestion, such as 
in a novel must be subordinate and in- 
cidental, but, if taken by itself and al- 
lowed its own proper expansion, promised 
a clearer and fuller illumination. 

We do not mean to say that all the 
short stories we like follow this method. 
Many of them, and perhaps those which 
have the widest popular welcome, follow 
the old story-teller’s plan and adopt his 
wisest devices and, in frequent instances, 
his shallow artifices. So, too, very many 
novels which we read with pleasure, from 
those of Dickens, Doyle, and De Morgan 
to much lesser instances, are after the 
old plan, and, whether they be old or new 
favorites, are cherished for their humor, 
their dramatic vigor, their ingenuity, 
or their robust vitality. The story-teller, 
happily, does not pass, but he has caught 
something of the new art, both in expres- 
sion and construction; he more or less 
deeply appeals to a cultivated sensibility. 
and he has learned not to be prolix be- 
yond what we willingly bear. Excluding 





what is most trivial, there remains a lary, 
body of fiction of the kind we have js 
mentioned, which, without the highes; 
art or the most profound appeal, gives 
the most entertainment to the greates 
number of readers. But beyond this kin. 
of fiction, both in the novel and the shor 
story, we have during the last two gen 
erations witnessed the development \ 
another sort, which has given to a lar& 
though not the largest, number of reac 

a new and deeper satisfaction. 

Here the artist’s main motive is p- 
chical, and in his representation of | 
man life he has, therefore, no othe: 
method of procedure than that to whic 
all fiction has been tending since it bega 
to be an art—that of expansion a: 
illumination. The simpler the initia 
suggestion, the clearer and ampler t}, 
possible development; therefore the ex 
ceptional importance of the short stor 
in this order of fiction. 

The term “short” as applied to oth 
than narrative fiction has no definit: 
meaning. Stories are either simp 
or complex. The complex story is or, 
for its due proportion, ought to be a 
novel. The simple story may or ma) 
not be brief. If it is emotional or ; 
reflection of common life, in happy 0: 
miserable circumstance, the ease with 
which the reader fills out the picture or 
supplies what is unexpressed helps tl 
writer to brevity. A story may be short 
because of the writer’s lack of art or 
because he is blind to the interesting 
possibilities of a fertile situation; and 
again it may be short because he has a 
creatively suggestive imagination. What 
may be done within a limited compass 
through the wise selection of a pregnan' 
situation, the clear vision of its possi 
bilities, and the power of adequate an 
sympathetic expression, is admirably i! 
lustrated by a story in this number, “ Th: 
Worldly Miss Revelle,” which also serves 
to show what we mean by a psychica! 
motive and its development through ex- 
pansion and illwnination. On the other 
hand, in a novel like Joseph Conra:- 
Lord Jim we have a striking example 0! 
a simple situation, with a psychical mo- 
tive, involving many dramatic sequences. 
in varied picturesque settings, and thus 
expanding into a long story—the master 
artist making the most of his motive. 
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ISS MYRTILLA KIMBERLY stole tilla strained her eyes toward him 


from the ballroom, out through a deep 
window, into the dark corner of the’ ble for him to see that she 
long piazza. It was pitch dark there, 
igh around the corner could be seen the 
ied glow of the lanterns that 
wg along the porch. There 
upon 
and 


off 


ing a silver garland 


iiders. It was 80 dark 
s that each star away 
sky seemed to be holding 
vas good to rest, My rtilla thought, after 
had been dining and dancing and play- 


ng almost without 
ermission for three 
nths. 
[here came the sound 
some one else stum- 
ing against a chair. 
There was a muffled 
culation, and then the 
areful, sliding  foot- 
steps of somebody shuf- 
ling along the floor. 
Are you out here, 
Miss Kimberly?” asked 
the owner of the shuf- 
ng feet. 
What would you do 
[ were to say I am 
she asked. 
I'd tell you I had 
followed you, and I 
isn’t here either.” 
rhe man felt his way 
wk to the chair 
igainst whieh he had 
tumbled, and came 
ulling it toward where 
ie sat. 
May I sit here?” he 
isked., 
‘ Certainly,” she re- 
lied, trying her best to 
ognize him by his 
oice. It would be em- 
barrassing not to know 
the person who was so 
eferential and courte- 
us as to have followed 
er to the porch in or- 
er to ehat with her. 
‘Are you tired, too?” 
isked the man. Myr- 
Vou. CXVIIL—No. 705.—61 


wa 


very well that the 


‘I ran away 


laughed. 


‘To te 


had been exhausted.” 


Ss no moon 


Myrtilla’s little 


‘I don’t 
time 


darkness made 


for a moment 
ll the truth, I 


doubt it You must 
for rest, with all the 


still out- ing to talk with you and all the 


yonder in ing 
its. breath. 


“You 


voice. 


KNOW 


All voice 


viv) 


WHO THIS 


to keep you from talking to the men.” 
t was a good voice 





a kindly, 


ves that pay counptigtants 
have such qualities, if you notice. 


widiey 





1S, DON’T YOU?” 
































was staring. 
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“ All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 
All night has the casement jessamine 

stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune ”— 


the man quoted. 

“A night like this makes people poet- 
ical, doesn’t it?” Myrtilla smiled—but, of 
course, he couldn’t see her smile. 

“The night—and you,” the man declared. 

“And me?~ How nice! The night can’t 
thank you, but I will for both of us.” 

‘You are perfectly welcome. When I saw 
you slipping away from the crowd Tenny- 
son’s poem came to me. It was like the 
next stanza: 


‘I said to the lily: ‘There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 


6 


You make me out rather an egotist, do 
you not?” Myrtilla asked. “Was it your 
idea that I enjoyed my own society best?” 

“Not at all. Though it would be quite 
natural if you did. But you see, when you 
left the dancers alone you left me much 
more alone than you did them.” 

“And then you made yourself lonelier 








HE HAD NEVER FALTERED IN EATING HIS ICE 
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by coming out here in the dark and 
ing against a chair—and saying somet 
to yourself!” 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

“* No.” 

“TI apologized.” 

“Do men usually apologize when they n 
into chairs in the dark?” 

“No. But you see, I thought it : 
your chair.” 

“Then I accept the apology on behalt 
the chair.” 

“ And—Mpyrtilla, I wish you would ac 
me along with the apology.” 

* You—wish—what ?’ 

“TI wish you’d accept me. You know 
—or must have known—how long I h 
joved you. I have tried and tried 
a chance to propose—but this is the | 
time I could find you alone. Why, girl, | 
trailed you like a detective all evening. 

Myrtilla turned and stared at him 
amazement. The mere fact that she cou 
not see him and he could not see her ma 
no difference. She was more than amaz 
she was bewildered beyond description. Hi; 
voice had something of a familiar ring 
it, but she could not be sure. Clearly 
man knew her—and knew her well, or 
would not be proposing to her; and clea 
he was proposing in 
earnestness and sinc: 
ity, for his voice | 
the requisite quiver an 
appeal. Moreover, from 
the darkness came a 
strong masculine hand 
that sought to clutch her 
fingers. She drew he 
hand into her lap, and 
thought swiftly, calling 
to mind the names and 
faces of all the men she 
knew, in her effort to 
identify this one. 

“ Well, Myrtilla 
dear?” the man whis 
pered. 

“I—I must think,” 
she replied, lamely. In 
deed, she must think. |t 
would sound perfectly 
silly to ask him who hx 
was. What a ridiculous 
idea for a man to pr 
pose to a girl when 
was so dark she coul: 
not see him! And ho 
much more ridiculous 
would be for her to a- 
him his name! 

If she only had ask: 
him who he was when 
he first sat down! H: 
simple and easy it wou 
have been to have sa 
that it was so dark s 
couldn’t see him or kn: 
him. Second thought 
are best, but usua! 
they come aggravating 
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te. Now she had 
i with him and 
et him think she 
him. Why, the 
vould be justified 
ng insulted if she 
him to identify 
f on the heels of 
roposal. No, she 
temporize. 
fhis is so unexpect- 
he said at last. 
tut surely you must 
known—you must 
seen my infatua- 


“A 


ou men are so— 

infathomable,” she 

weakly. It would 
do for her to tell 
that all the men 
<cnew were infatua- 
vith her. 

\nyway,” the man 
ired, “I have loved 
since the first time 
t you.” 

Now, let us see if 

remember,” she sug- 

ed. “ Where did you 
et me?” 

[t was almost a 

nee meeting. I was 

of a lot of men pre- 
nted to you at the 

\Vitherspoon dinner and 

ance last winter.” 

Worse yet! She had 
practically forgotten the 
Witherspoon dinner. 

“I—” She checked herself. Even if she 

| not know who he was, she had no right 
to cross-examine him. 

‘I ean’t give you an answer now,” she 
ld him, shyly. “I—I must think.” 

Then there is hope for me?” The big 
ind shut down over the little one. 

‘That depends,” she replied. “ Perhaps. 
\nd perhaps not.” 

And when ”—the big hand reached for 
e little one again, and this time the little 
one again very properly evaded the grasp— 
when may I know?” 

‘That I cannot say.” 

Soon?” 

‘ Perhaps.” 

But can’t you tell me now?” 

“ Truly I haven’t the faintest idea at this 
moment, But the next time I see you— 
that is, if I see you again—I—” 

‘Of course you'll see me again. And 
ou'll let me see you soon, will you not? 
lo-morrow ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

But why? Surely you'll have a few 
ninutes to spare. And you will see me? 
(nd tell me?” 

‘I do not know. I wish I did know. 

“Well, please remember—even if you 
iave to tell me ‘No’—that I am and will 
as anxious for your decision as the most 
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THEN SHE SIMPLY SHUT HIM OUT OF HE MINI 


conventionally impassioned lover. I’m all 
that, and more. You believe me, do you 
not, Myrtilla?” 

“You must be, or you would not say what 
you have said.” 

“Then IT am to possess my soul in pa- 
tience until we meet again?” 

“Until IT see you,” she corrected him. 
jut he did not know it was a correction 

Swiftly the big hand caught the little 
hand and lifted it, and a kiss was implanted 
upon the girl’s fingers. Then the man was 
gone. Myrtilla gasped. She looked after 
him, but saw him only as a shadow disap- 
pearing near the window. 

* Anyway” she mused, “I have one clue. 
He has a mustache.” 

And so, mystified, and somewhat pleased 
with the adventure, she sat and sat and 
sat, and gazed at the stars, until some 
one else came and led her back to the 
ballroom. 

Next day she awoke thinking of her baf- 
fling proposal. Who was he? A man who 
would propose to a girl without giving her 
a chance to know who he was deserved to 
be married and reformed. How could she 
unravel the mystery? She must be on the 
alert for the appearance of a young man in 
whose eyes would be anxiety and hope and 
wonder—and love. She must not rely alto 
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gether upon mental processes, but must trust 
to her memory of his voice—and mustache. 

“ But,” she told herself, “if he cares for 
me as he says he does, he will not allow 
even an implied refusal to dishearten him. 
Still, I haven’t even implied a refusal. And 
| don’t know who he is, nor what he looks 
like, nor where [ will see him! Why 
couldn’t he—” 

At this moment she was called to the 
telephone. 

“Is this Miss Kimberly?” His voice! 
Or, rather, that voice! 

ae yg 

“You know who this is, don’t you?” 

“Oh yes, of course.” 

“T am awfully sorry,” the voice repined, 
“but I have been called away quite unex- 
pectedly for a few days. May be out of 
town for two weeks.” 

“Tm sorry you have to go.” 

“So am I, And I rang you up to ask 
if you have decided on your answer.” 

“My answer?” 

“Yes. You know—you told me last 
night—” : 

“But I said next time I saw you. I 
haven't seen you yet, and, really, I haven't 
decided.” 

Then the voice began to argue and plead 
and explain that she had her mind made up 
if she only realized it. Myrtilla almost lost 
her temper, which would have been a de- 
plorable thing. She finally made the voice 
understand that she would not answer at 
that time. 

“Then please let me know as soon as you 
ean,” the voice begged. 

‘ITshall. I hope you have a pleasant trip.” 

“Tt would be, even if it is a business trip, 
if I had your answer.” 

“Even if my answer were—” 

“But I cannot imagine it being any- 
thing but ‘ Yes.’ Will it?” 

“That would be telling. Good-by until I 
see you.” 

“ Good-by, then.” 

Myrtilla hung up the receiver slowly. 

“Of all the— Well, if it isn’t just like 
a man!” she exclaimed. 

For the next week she tried to identify 
her wooer by a process of elimination. Cast- 
ing up her sentimental accounts, she decid- 
ed upon twelve men who might fairly be 
considered to be suitors. Three of them had 
proposed to her already and one of them 
had almost proposed. Tom Kerne had come 
near getting 2 “No” on general principles 
without the prelude of a proposal. This 
because he led the conversation to a senti- 
mental plane and was so obviously working 
up to a proposal that she resented the cut- 
and-driedness. Colonel Browning had com- 
menced talking with her in a fatherly way, 
but she knew he wanted to propose and 
had promptly taken him over to a group 
of her friends. Albert Goodnow had come 
to her quite manfully one evening and made 
a very boyish avowal, which he supplement- 
ed by saying that he knew she would not 
marry him, but that he felt he must tell her 













of his sentiment toward her. George W 
had whispered his proposal when he brou 
her an ice one evening—and he never 
tered in the eating of his own ice when 
suggested that she would be a sister to | 
Eliminating these four from the twelve 
eight—and all of them were in town 
still daneing attendance upon Myrtilla. 

Three weeks went by, and four—and s 
she did not see the man with the voice « 
the mustache. He might have written 
her, she thought. Another month went 
and still no more of the man with the v. 
and the mustache. By this time Myrt 
told herself she was anxious to see him 

Then she simply shut him out of her mi 
Whether she really thought no more aly 
him is a matter for some one else to 
cide, but the fact remains that when H: 
bert Tattalls, who was wealthy and har 
some and had worshipped her for two yea 
asked her to marry him she told him 
could never be. 

“ Are you promised to another?” Herbert 
queried, sorrowfully. 

“TI don’t know,” she said, almost fiercely, 

After a while, though, Fate stepped in and 
played the ecards. Fate decided that My) 
tilla should be at another little dance at 
the house of the long piazza with the dar| 
corner. Now, it was perfectly natural that 
Myrtilla should find sentimental memories 
about that place, was it not? And along 
late in the evening she slipped away fro: 
the dancers and crept back into the dark co: 
ner of the piazza that. she had been calling 
“my corner” for a long time. There sh: 
sat, looking up at the stars and wondering 
what it all meant, when she heard the san 
shuffling feet coming down the piazza, and 
the same bumping into a chair, and the same 
muffled ejaculation. 

She giggled. 

No, she didn’t giggle. The man wl 
heard her would have resented our saying 
that. He would have described it as a si! 
very laugh that rippled out into the beau 
teous night with the melodious cadence of 
gorgeous jewels being poured into a gold 
chalice, or words to that effect. For j 
see, he wanted to marry Myrtilla. 

“Are you here, Miss Kimberly—M 
tilla?” he whispered. 

It was the voice! She choked with s 
prise and joy and then said: 

“Tam. For whom were you looking 

The man dragged the bumped chair w 
him quickly and came beside her. 

“T only got home this evening,” he sai 
“T had to stay and stay and stay awa 
until I closed the deal. As soon as I reach: 
town I rang your house up and they sa 
you were-here. So I hurried over, for th« 
was an invitation for me at home. And 
and—what’s your answer, Myrtilla?” 

“Oh—I—” She tried to see him, but 
was too dark. The big hand caught t! 
little one and held it. 

“Yes!” Myrtilla whispered, quickly. 

And Fate went back to its office and took 
down its “ busy-day”’ sign. 
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Adding Insult to Injury 


“ Want a few cabs, Mister?” 





A Forgetful Father 


BY S. E&. KISER 


OMETIMES, when I go whoopin’ round and get the house upset, 
Ma says I’m worse than any one she ever heard of yet; 
She scolds because I get the rugs all twisted on the floor, 
And when I don’t hang up my clo’s, why, then she seolds some more; 
But Pa says: “Pshaw! Now, what’s the use of always frettin’ so? 
It only shows he’s full of life; boys will be boys, you know.” 


When other boys pitch into me and try to smash my face, 

If I fight back, Ma always says she’s covered with disgrace; 
She thinks I ought to hurry home and be a fraidy cat, 

So she can go and tell their ma’s, and let it go at that. 

But when Pa finds it out, it seems to fill his heart with joy; 
“You must remember, Ma,” he says, “ you've never been a boy.” 


Ma thinks I mustn’t climb or slide or hardly speak out loud; 

If I'd act like a little girl I guess that she'd be proud; 

She had a nervous breakdown once—or pretty near, at least,— 

Because [ took some powder which was “ good for man and beast.” 
“Oh, pshaw!” said Pa, when he was told, “ why fret about such things? 
I’d hate to think a boy of mine was fit for angels’ wings.” 


The other day, when I was in the bath-room all alone, 

I got Pa’s razor out and tried to whet it on the hone. 

“Boys will be boys, you know,” Ma said, when Pa was chasin’ me; 
“Don’t be disturbed: it indicates he’s full of life, you see.” 

I wish she hadn’t said it, though; it only made him fret 

And quit remembering, and so [ got it harder yet. 





























































Poor maw 
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Biue Monday 


OOK a-here, Mary Ann, 
You stop your complainin’; 

I know it’s a-rainin’ 

As hard as it can. 
But what are you gainin’? 

Is’t th’ Lord you are trainin’? 
Well—He ain’t explainin’ 
His reasons to Man! 


Look a-here, Emmy Lou, 
1 know it’s a Monday, 

But in six days comes Sunday, 
So quit bein’ blue! 

You’d think by the whinin’ 
There warn’t no bright linin’. 

Wasn't yesterday shinin’? 
Ain’t Zeb courtin’ you? 


Life’s chock full o’ Sundays 
To make up for Mondays! 
Emmy Lou—Mary Ann, 
Jes’ you smile while you can! 
JEAN Dwicut FRANKLIN. 


He was Satisfied 


- MAINE man, notorious for his ‘ near 
ness,” says a New-Englander, “ on 


day went into a meat shop in Portland and 
inquired the price of a certain soup-bone. 

“The proprietor of the shop, himself a 
generous fellow, said, in answer to a ques 
tion from the old man, ‘Oh, I'll give you 
that.’ 

“The old man, who is hard of hearing 
put a hand to his ear, as though he had but 
faintly caught the butcher’s reply. ‘Can't 
you take something off that?’ he asked, 
querulously. 

“The dealer took pity on him. 

“* Ves,’ said he; ‘call it ten cents.’ 

“Whereupon the old man went away 
with the comfortable sense of having driven 
a good bargain.” 

















Rice ! 


“Come on, children, we'll have a square meal at the wedding ‘round the corner.” 
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Tom went to fish (as all boys do) 
Down in a tiny spring. 

He hoped to catch a fish or two, 
ind possibly a string. 





Mishap 






But in the spring his hook he caught, 
And snarled in hopeless tangle. 

He jerked the line and pulled it taut, 
Then forthwith ceased to angle. 





Farther Aavanced 


WO young girls returning from Sunday- 
school in a country town were discuss- 
ng their progress in the shorter catechism. 
‘I’m past original sin,’ remarked the 
younger one. 
Che older immediately responded: “ Oh, I 
im farther on than you, for I’m past re- 
emption.” 


A Substitate 


A reese for punishment made little 
Robbie, aged three years, go into the 
yard for a switeh with which to whip him. 

He remained out a long time, and on re- 
turning handed his mother a small pebble, 
saying: 

“T touldent find no switch, muzzer, so I 
brought a ’ittle stun. I sought you might 
shrow zat at me.” 


Conclusive Proof 


HE first day Mary went to school was a 
red-letter day in the family. All the 

sisters and brothers eagerly awaited her ex- 
periences. 

“Well, Mary,” said big brother, “ how 
did you like your teacher?” 

“Why, that lady,” sniffed Mary,—* that 
lady didn’t know nothing. She’s been a-ask- 
ing me questions all day long!” 


Another Smith 


NE Sunday Mrs. Mary Smith was show- 
ing her granddaughter Bible pictures, 
and little Annie was telling her all the char- 
acters she knew. Grandmother, pointing to 
“Mary,” said, “Of course you know this 
one, dear; her name is just like mine.” 
Annie thought a moment, then smiled and 
said, “Oh, was she a Smith, too?” 
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Dog Talk 
ITTLE Arthur, 
four, was sic} 

the Fourth of July 
his aunt was vis 
him. After explai 
that she could not | 
her dog because he 
afraid of the nois 
fireworks, she said 
could tell Arthur 
noises would not 
him, but the dog cou! 
understand her. L 
Arthur said, “ Dog 
don’t know what 
say.” Then, his 
brightening with 
idea, “ If you conld « 
bark, Aunt Carrie.’ 





In, Not Off 
OHN, JR.—in 


seventh year 
dashing past his mot 
er, in eager pursuit 
some individual ent: 
prise, when she caug 
and kissed him. | 
; broke away and 
A Valentine Moon the back of ‘tis ha 
across his lips, lauy 
ing defiantly. 
Familiar Perfume “You little seamp!” she cried. “ Hi 
INE-YEAR-OLD Dorothy was the young- ‘are you wipe off a kiss of mine?” 
est member of a party of European Filial loyalty is one of his radical cha 
tourists, and as the days passed and her ¢teristics, and, halting instantly wher 
small feet ached from climbing stairs and thus challenged, he turned and stood for 
traversing mosaic floors, the scent of in- ™oment in evident perplexity. Brighten 
cense in the churches, once a novelty, came ‘ickly, however, he protested—a quizz 
to mean only weariness. ’ impulse manifestly in conflict with his 
One afternoon’in Florence, the little girl’s tectionate salicitude. J a" 
mother took her for a carriage drive. She “Oh no, mother! I wasn't wiping it 
was surprised to see the child suddenly ! was just rubbing it in. 
lean forward with a look of apprehension 
on her face. «) 
. 2 
“Mamma!” cried Dorothy, “mamma! I 


smell a church.” A Surprise 


ITTLE Evelyn, not yet three years 
had learned to spell “ c-a-t, cat.” 
J ACK’S mother had been walking up and In the first flush of triumph, she 
down the piazza with him repeating claimed, “ Won't the cats be surprised! 
Mother Goose. She began the 
“Solomon Grundy” one, going p 
through it rapidly without tak- 
ing breath, ending laughingly: 





“ Worse on Friday, 
Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday, 
And that was the end 
Of Solomon Grundy.” 





Jack took his thumb out of 
his mouth, looked reprovingly 
at his mother and said: 

‘Don’t laugh: that’s aoful.” An Archaic Walk 

















Illustration for 


“YOU ALWAYS LOOK SO WELL IN PARROTS 





